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PREFACE 


Writing  and  Thinking  is  the  second  revised  edition  of  Sentences 
and  Thinking.  In  Book  One,  “  A  Handbook  of  Composi¬ 
tion,”  the  organic  nature  of  composition  is  fully  discussed,  in 
relation  to  the  sentence,  the  paragraph,  and  the  whole 
theme;  and  a  treatment  of  words  is  included  in  the  chapter 
on  the  sentence.  Covering  all  the  essential  aspects  of  com¬ 
position,  this  book  is  virtually  a  rhetoric  —  not  a  formal, 
analytical  treatise  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rhetorician, 
but  an  intimate,  constructive  introduction  to  the  art  of  writ¬ 
ing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  himself. 

Book  Two,  “A  Handbook  of  Revision,”  presents  compre¬ 
hensively  rules  and  suggestions  for  revising  and  rewriting 
themes.  Care  has  been  taken  to  emphasize  unmistakably 
established  usages,  and  at  the  same  time  to  include,  incon¬ 
spicuously,  permissible  deviations  from  the  rules.  Whereas 
the  exercises  in  Book  One  are  mainly  constructive,  those  in 
Book  Two  are  mainly  revisory.  To  avoid  the  awkwardness 
of  cross  reference,  each  book  has  been  made  independent  of 
the  other. 

For  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  book  we 
wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  Prentice  Miller,  Mr. 
Earl  S.  Gardner,  Miss  Margaret  Eliot  Macgregor,  and,  espe¬ 
cially,  Professor  A.  B.  DeMille. 
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WRITING  AND  THINKING 

•  • 

BOOK  ONE 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  COMPOSITION 


For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required  three  necessaries:  to  read  the 
best  authors,  observe  the  best  speakers,  and  much  exercise  of  his  own 
style.  —  Ben  Jonson 

There  is  no  way  of  writing  well  and  also  of  writing  easily.  —  Trollope 

When  you  can  with  difficulty  say  anything  clearly,  simply,  and  emphati¬ 
cally,  then,  provided  that  the  difficulty  is  not  apparent  to  the  reader,  that 
is  style.  When  you  can  do  it  easily,  that  is  genius.  —  Lord  Dunsany 

Practice  is  nine  tenths.  —  Emerson 


SENTENCES  AND  THINKING 

Thought  and  speech  are  inseparable  from  each  other.  Matter  and  ex¬ 
pression  are  parts  of  one :  style  is  a  thinking  out  into  language.  —  New¬ 
man 

To  finish  and  complete  your  thought!  —  how  long  it  takes,  how  rare  it  is, 
what  an  immense  delight!...  As  soon  as  a  thought  has  reached  its  full 
perfection,  the  word  springs  into  being,  offers  itself,  and  clothes  the 
thought.  — Joubert 

THOUGHT  AND  EXPRESSION 

Writing  and  thinking  are  organically  related  to  each  other. 
This  fact  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  literary  composi¬ 
tion. 

The  problem  confronting  a  person  who  sits  down  to  write 
may  be  stated  very  simply:  given,  a  thought  or  feeling;  re¬ 
quired,  words  that  will  express  this  thought  or  feeling  and 
convey  it  to  the  reader  unchanged.  The  solution  may  be 
stated  just  as  simply:  the  words  required  for  the  expression 
of  the  thought  or  feeling  are  the  words  inherent  in  the 
thought  or  feeling  itself.  They  are  not  cunningly  devised 
by  the  writer,  invented  and  arranged  by  him  with  a  view  to 
impressing  the  reader.  He  does  nothing  but  find  them  in 
the  place  where  they  spring  to  life,  i.e.,  in  the  mind. 

Writing,  in  other  words,  should  be  organic,  not  mechanic. 
“The  form  is  mechanic,”  says  Coleridge,  “when  on  any 
given  material  we  impress  a  predetermined  form” — as 
when  the  gardener  trims  a  cedar  tree  in  order  to  force  it  into 
the  unnatural  form  of  a  pyramid.  “The  organic  form,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  innate;  it  shapes,  as  it  develops  itself  from 
within,  and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the 
same  with  the  perfection  of  its  outward  form.  Such  as  the 
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life  is,  such  is  the  form.  Nature,  the  prime  genial  artist, 
inexhaustible  in  diverse  powers,  is  equally  inexhaustible 
in  forms;  each  exterior  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  being 
within,  —  its  true  image.”  Granted  a  favorable  environ¬ 
ment,  the  tree  as  Nature  makes  it  —  the  cedar,  the  pine,  the 
oak,  the  willow  —  assumes  its  proper  shape  as  it  develops 
itself  from  within.  The  mature  tree  is  already  implicit  in 
the  seed  —  in  the  acorn  resides  the  grandeur  of  the  oak. 
The  kernel  idea  attains  its  necessary  expression  in  the  mature 
organism. 

It  is  the  same  when  the  artist  is  not  Nature  but  man. 
Shakespeare  in  Macbeth ,  Keats  in  his  sonnet  “On  First  Look¬ 
ing  into  Chapman’s  Homer,”  Lincoln  in  his  “Gettysburg 
Address”  did  not  plan  their  compositions  with  rule  and 
compass  and  cleverly  arrange  fine  words  —  did  not  work 
mechanically  —  but,  having  a  given  idea  to  express,  they 
allowed  it  to  grow  from  within,  nourishing  it  with  a  mental 
and  spiritual  attention,  till  it  was  ready  to  issue  as  a  work  of 
art.  Since  they  worked  organically,  the  resulting  form  be¬ 
came  the  only  possible  form  for  the  particular  thought  that 
they  had:  “Such  as  the  life  is,  such  is  the  form.”  Assuming 
that  they  completely  expressed  what  they  meant  to  express, 
we  may  say  that  they  could  not  alter,  and  that  we  could  not 
alter,  a  single  word  without  expressing  something  else. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  only  way  of  explaining  what  a  literary 
composition  contains  is  to  repeat  it  word  for  word;  the  poem, 
the  address,  means  what  it  says,  and  nothing  else.  This  is 
equally  true  of  the  whole  and  of  every  part.  We  cannot 
adequately  paraphrase  a  single  line,  give  its  meaning  in 
other  words  than  the  author  employed.  Does  Shakespeare’s 
line 

To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question, 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing  as 

To  exist  or  not  to  exist  —  which  is  preferable? 
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or 

Shall  I  end  my  life? 
or 

Shall  I  commit  suicide? 

Does  the  first  of  these  mean  no  more  than  the  last  —  does  it 
not,  for  one  thing,  contain  more  feeling?  Again,  to  take 
another  example,  does  Pope’s  line 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
contain  the  very  same  thought  as 

Hope  is  deeply  rooted  in  man, 
or 

Man  is  never  without  hope, 
or 

Men  are  always  hopeful, 
or 

People  never  stop  hoping? 

No  doubt  the  meanings  are  closely  similar;  but  they  are  not 
identical,  and  could  not  be  unless  the  words  were  identical. 
There  are  not  various  ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  And 
what  is  true  of  paraphrase,  is  true  of  translation.  Speaking 
of  foreign  classics,  Thoreau  says  that  he  must  read  them  in 
the  original  because  there  are  no  translations.  There  are 
so-called  “translations,”  to  be  sure,  but  on  account  of  the 
organic  unity  of  thought  and  expression,  they  necessarily  fail 
to  reproduce  exactly  the  author’s  meaning.  The  only  way 
to  read  Homer  is  to  read  Homer,  not  Pope’s  translation,  or 
Bryant’s,  or  any  other.  For  a  good  book,  as  Milton  says,  is 
“the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,”  to  be  known 
only  by  direct  communion. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  paraphrase,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
translate,  so,  once  more,  it  is  impossible  to  reproduce  an 
author’s  style.  “Style,”  it  has  often  been  said,  “is  the  man 
himself.”  By  this  is  usually  meant  that  each  man’s  manner 
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of  expression  is  a  reflection  of  his  individuality,  of  that  in  him 
which  renders  him  different  from  all  other  men,  and  which 
renders  him  inimitable.  The  only  way  to  write  like  Addi¬ 
son,  or  Burke,  or  Carlyle,  is  to  be  Addison,  or  Bui'ke,  or 
Carlyle.  Within  certain  important  limits,  which  we  shall 
consider  presently,  each  writer  must  achieve  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  manner  of  expression,  his  own  style,  reflecting  his 
personal  mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  He  does  not  think 
and  feel  precisely  like  any  other  man,  and  consequently  he 
should  not  write  precisely  like  any  other  man.  He  should 
be  original  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  obedient  to  his 
vision  of  truth  and  beauty,  never  in  the  false  sense  of  posing 
for  what  he  is  not,  cultivating  a  superficial  oddity. 

Writing  and  thinking,  then,  are  merely  two  aspects  of  the 
same  thing,  whether  we  refer  to  the  whole  poem,  short  story, 
or  expository  article,  or  to  its  constituent  sentences. 

What  is  a  sentence?  It  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a  com¬ 
plete  thought  or  feeling.1  It  must  express  a  thought,  one 
thought,  not  part  of  a  thought,  nor  more  than  a  thought. 
Thus,  when  a  student  wrote: 

Observing  and  obeying  his  laws 

—  he  wrote  as  a  sentence  what  is  obviously  only  part  of  a 
thought.  It  should  have  been  joined  with  the  rest  of  his 
thought: 

Milton  believed  that  man  should  be  humble,  obedient,  and 
thankful  toward  God,  observing  and  obeying  his  laws. 

That  is  a  complete,  if  rather  ill  expressed,  thought.  Again, 
when  another  student  wrote: 

At  last,  on  the  4th  of  August,  England  declared  war  on  Ger¬ 
many,  where  I  spent  six  weeks  some  years  ago 

■  Thought  and  feeling  are,  indeed,  extremely  hard  to  distinguish, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  Latin  verb  sentire,  which  means  both  “to  think”  and 
“to  feel,”  and  from  which  we  derive  our  word  sentence. 
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—  he  wrote  as  a  sentence  what  is  plainly  more  than  a  com¬ 
plete  thought.  “Where  I  spent  six  weeks  some  years  ago”  is 
an  irrelevant  addition  to  the  thought  and  should  be  struck 
out  or  included  where  it  does  fit.  The  fundamental  require¬ 
ment  of  the  sentence  is  that  it  express  one  complete  thought, 
neither  more  nor  less;  or,  as  the  grammarians  say,  it  must 
have  unity. 

Remembering,  then,  that  a  sentence  must  contain  but 
one  complete  thought,  we  constantly  face  the  perplexing 
question:  precisely  what  group  of  words  will  express  this 
thought?  Only  the  writer  can  answer  with  certainty,  and 
he  only  when  he  has  fully  mastered  his  thought.  Even  the 
best  writers  are  inclined  to  set  down  groups  of  words  before 
they  have  mastered  their  thought,  so  that  their  expression  is 
more  or  less  distorted,  does  not  quite  faithfully  reflect  their 
thought;  and  inferior  writers  are  almost  steadily  satisfied 
with  words  that  will  “do”  — words  that  roughly  represent 
the  thought  or  perhaps  merely  hint  at  it.  When  we  read  a 
sentence  that  is  vague  and  feeble,  we  may  safely  assume 
that  the  writer’s  thought  was  vague  and  feeble.  When  we 
read  a  sentence  that  is  clear  and  strong,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  writer’s  thought  was  clear  and  strong.  “A  sentence 
should  read  as  if  the  author,  had  he  held  a  plough  instead  of 
a  pen,  could  have  drawn  a  furrow  deep  and  straight  to  the 
end.”  It  will  not  do  to  excuse  oneself  by  saying  that  one 
has  a  thought  but  cannot  express  it;  if  one  really  has  it, 
possesses  it,  one  can  express  it  readily  enough,  since  it  will 
virtually  express  itself.  When  a  sentence  imperfectly  repre¬ 
sents  a  writer’s  intention,  the  thing  to  do  is  either  to  rewrite 
it  entirely,  seeking  afresh  the  group  of  words  that  matches 
the  thought,  or  to  revise  it,  altering  the  words  or  their 
arrangement  until  the  result  is  a  fully  expressed  thought. 
Success  depends  upon  one’s  ability  to  recollect  the  thought, 
or  to  perceive  it  even  more  vividly  than  at  first.  The  student 
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who  will  exert  himself  to  rewrite  or  revise  in  this  spirit 
need  never  humiliate  himself  by  confessing  that  he  does  not 
know  what  he  means. 

To  write  expressive  sentences,  therefore,  we  are  to  lean  on 
the  thought,  deriving  from  it  the  power  of  utterance.  The 
sentence  is  an  organism,  of  which  the  soul  is  the  thought, 
and  the  body  the  words.  It  is  an  embodied  thought. 

Yet  it  would  be  fatal  for  the  student  of  composition  to  as¬ 
sume,  from  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  organic  nature 
of  the  sentence,  that  all  the  rules  of  syntax  and  rhetoric  are 
superfluous,  that  he  need  merely  contemplate  his  thoughts 
and  depend  upon  them  for  the  sentences  that  will  convey 
them  to  other  men.  For,  after  all,  the  sentence  organism 
has  certain  definite  laws  that  may  be  learned  and  applied. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  thought  determines  the  expression, 
that  my  thought  requires  my  expression,  it  is  also  true, 
happily,  that  in  the  main  all  men  think  alike.  Style,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  man;  but  style  is  also  Man.  We  are  all 
individuals,  but  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  thoughts  are  those  of  all  other  men;  if  they 
were  not,  other  men  could  not  understand  us.  Even 
more,  no  doubt,  our  ways  of  thinking,  the  logical  modes  in 
which  our  minds  work,  are  human  rather  than  personal. 
And  while  the  personal  element  in  expression  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  take  care  of  itself,  this  impersonal  element  re¬ 
quires  of  us  a  severe  discipline.  We  have  a  choice,  indeed, 
between  two  disciplines.  We  may  make  our  writing  hu¬ 
man  rather  than  merely  individual,  in  the  first  place,  as 
many  of  the  great  writers  have  done,  by  reading  widely  and 
intensively  in  the  work  of  the  masters  of  English  prose, 
familiarizing  ourselves  with  the  modes  of  expression  of 
successful  craftsmen  like  Addison  and  Burke  and  Thackeray 
and  the  leading  writers  of  our  own  time,  till  at  last  we  attain 
an  intimate  sense  of  the  principles  of  expression  and  find 
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ourselves,  unconsciously  perhaps,  applying  these  principles 
in  our  own  writing.  There  is  no  better,  or  more  delightful, 
way  of  learning  to  write  than  this;  but  it  demands  a  vast 
amount  of  reading.  Most  of  us  will  prefer  to  combine  this 
method  with  the  second  discipline.  That  is,  we  shall  read 
as  much  as  our  time  permits,  and  seek  our  main  discipline 
in  the  study  and  practice  of  rhetoric.  The  technique  of 
writing  as  expounded  by  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians 
is  not  an  arbitrary  statement  of  opinion,  but,  far  otherwise, 
a  codification  of  the  habitual  usage  of  the  best  writers. 
Rhetoric  aims  to  formulate  the  universally  valid  principles 
of  expression,  to  tell  how  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  to  express  itself  in  language.  As  the  natural  sciences 
seek  to  define  the  laws  of  physical  nature,  so  rhetoric  seeks 
to  define  the  laws  of  expression  in  relation  to  thought. 

In  the  following  pages,  it  will  be  our  task  to  study  and 
apply  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  laws;  and  first, 
the  law  of  subordination. 

SUBORDINATION 

A  sentence,  we  have  seen,  is  a  group  of  words  expressing  a 
complete  thought.  A  complete  thought  may  contain  any 
number  of  constituent  thoughts. 

When  a  sentence  contains  only  one  thought,  it  is  a  simple 
sentence;  for  example: 

The  man  stands  in  the  doorway. 

We  usually  think,  so  to  speak,  in  simple  sentences  —  our 
thoughts  coming,  not  in  bundles,  but  successively  and  singly. 
The  following  might  represent  a  train  of  thought: 

The  man  stands  in  the  doorway.  He  is  tall.  Perhaps  the 
doorway  is  low.  His  figure  is  shadowy.  His  clothes  are  dark. 
The  house  is  dark  within.  One  cannot  distinguish  the  man’s 
features. 
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Obviously,  that  would  be  a  hopelessly  monotonous  and 
ineffective  way  of  expressing  oneself  on  paper,  no  matter 
how  accurately  it  represents  our  effortless,  undirected  think¬ 
ing.  The  first  step  that  one  naturally  takes  in  endeavoring 
to  avoid  this  jerky,  incoherent  manner  of  writing  is  the  bind¬ 
ing  together  of  closely  related  ideas,  tying  them  in  bundles. 
So  one  writes: 

The  man  is  tall,  or  else  the  doorway  is  low.  His  clothes  are 
dark,  and  the  house  is  dark  within.  Etc. 

In  each  of  these  two  sentences,  we  have  united  two  ideas  by 
using  a  coordinating  conjunction  that  expresses  the  relation 
of  the  constituent  thoughts  to  each  other  —  or  expressing 
alternation,  and  addition.  The  result  in  each  case  is  a  com¬ 
pound  sentence:  it  presents  a  complete  thought  composed  of 
two  independent  constituent  thoughts. 

Frequently  —  in  telling  a  story,  for  instance  —  we  express 
our  thoughts  in  the  form  of  compound  sentences  containing 
a  large  number  of  constituent  thoughts.  Thus: 

The  street  was  bare,  and  not  a  soul  was  visible,  and  the  horse 
and  buggy  went  crashing  on,  and  then  we  saw  a  child  just  round 
the  curve.  It  seemed  doomed,  and  we  were  frantic  with  horror, 
but  suddenly  we  saw  a  man  in  a  dark  doorway,  but  we  didn’t 
recognize  him,  and  he  blocked  the  way,  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
our  friend  Martin. 

Here  are  two  compound  sentences,  one  containing  four,  the 
other  six,  constituent  thoughts.  Each  is  a  correct  sentence, 
because  the  result  is  one  complete  thought  —  first,  the  run¬ 
away  horse  was  about  to  crush  to  death  a  child,  and  second, 
the  child  was  unexpectedly  saved  by  our  friend  Martin.  But 
although  these  compound  sentences  are  correct,  they  are 
only  a  little  less  monotonous  and  ineffective  than  that  in¬ 
sufferable  string  of  brief  simple  sentences  with  which  we 
began. 

O 
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Why  is  this  so?  We  have  bound  our  thoughts  in  bundles 
so  that  they  might  be  regarded  as  orderly  groups,  but  the 
result  is  still  crude.  What  more  can  be  done? 

The  difficulty  is  that  our  bundles  are  like  piles  of  logs  of 
the  same  girth,  neatly  placed  side  by  side  and  on  top  of  each 
other,  and  capable  of  the  addition  of  as  many  more  of  the 
same  size  as  one  cares  to  put  on  the  pile.  Adding  a  few  logs 
to  our  second  pile,  we  get  this  result: 

It  stood  there  looking  at  a  bright  pebble,  and  it  didn’t  move  at  all,  and 
it  seemed  doomed,  and  we  were  filled  with  horror,  and  some  of  us  turned 
pale  as  death,  but  suddenly  we  saw  a  man  in  a  dark  doorway,  and  he 
had  doubtless  been  there  right  along,  but  we  hadn’t  noticed  him  before , 
and  he  came  out  like  a  flash,  and  he  blocked  the  way,  and  it  was  Martin . 
(The  principal  clauses  have  been  italicized.) 

Now,  we  do  not  want  piles  of  dead  logs,  but  living  trees. 
Our  sentences  should  not  be  built  mechanically;  they  should 
grow,  as  organisms  grow.  The  tree  might  well  be  taken  as 
the  symbol  of  a  skillfully  constructed  sentence.  Fig  6 


Figure  i.  The  Simple  Sentence,  Rudimentary  Form 
Figure  2.  The  Compound  Sentence,  Rudimentary  Form 
Figure  3.  The  Complex  Sentence,  Rudimentary  Form 
Figure  4.  The  Simple  Sentence  Highly  Developed 
Figure  5.  The  Compound  Sentence  Highly  Developed 
Figure  6.  The  Complex  Sentence  Highly  Developed 


A  sentence  may  contain,  like  the  sentence  above,  many 
constituent  thoughts,  but  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  one 
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will  stand  out  as  the  main  thought  (the  trunk),  which  di¬ 
vides  into  several  subordinate  thoughts  (large  branches), 
which  again  divide  into  subordinate  thoughts  (small 
branches),  etc.  Our  sentence,  if  rewritten  on  this  principle, 
might  read  as  follows: 

Standing  there  looking  at  a  pebble,  quite  motionless,  and  appar¬ 
ently  doomed,  the  child  filled  us  with  such  horror  that  some  of  us 
turned  pale  as  death;  but  suddenly  we  saw  a  man  in  a  dark  doorway, 
whom  we  hadn’t  noticed  before  (though  he  had  doubtless  been 
there  right  along)  and  who,  coming  out  like  a  flash,  blocked  the 
way  —  it  was  Martin!  (The  principal  clauses  have  been  italicized.) 

Here  instead  of  eleven  independent  thoughts,  we  have 
three: 

( 1 )  The  child  filled  us  with  horror. 

(2)  Suddenly  we  saw  a  man  in  a  dark  doorway. 

(3)  It  was  Martin. 

All  of  the  other  thoughts  are  subordinate: 

to  (1):  (a)  Standing  there  looking  at  a 
pebble. 

(b)  Quite  motionless. 

( c )  Apparently  doomed. 

( d )  Such  that  some  of  us  turned  pale 
as  death. 

to  (2):  (a)  Whom  we  hadn’t  noticed  before. 

(■ b )  Though  he  had  doubtless  been 
there  right  along. 

( c )  Coming  out  like  a  flash. 

(d)  Who  blocked  the  way. 
to  (3):  None. 

In  general,  the  skillful  writer  is  he  who  composes  his  sen¬ 
tences  so  that  they  abound  in  subordination  —  in  dependent 
constituent  thoughts  —  who  in  each  group  of  thoughts 
infallibly  picks  out  the  most  important  for  expression  in  the 
main  clause  or  clauses  and  puts  the  subordinate  thoughts 
in  subordinate  clauses  and  phrases. 


Figure  7.  Repre¬ 
sents  the  Struc¬ 
ture  of  the  Sen¬ 
tence  above 
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How  shall  we  find  the  important  thoughts?  This  ques¬ 
tion  confronts  even  the  most  experienced  writer.  We  have, 
let  us  say,  a  thought  to  express  that  is  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  constituent  thoughts;  we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
some  are  more  important  than  others  —  that  is  almost 
bound  to  be  true;  but  how  shall  we  find  the  chief  among 
them,  the  trunk?  There  are  but  two  methods:  first,  we 
may  experiment,  by  writing  our  thoughts  in  various  ways, 
till  we  succeed  in  putting  emphasis  on  the  chief  among 
them  (when  the  sentence  perfectly  expresses  our  thought  we 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  emphasis  is  properly  distrib¬ 
uted);  or,  second,  we  may  reflect,  i.e.,  experiment  mentally, 
reviewing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  whole  thought  until 
we  see  them  so  clearly  that  the  subordinate  ideas  fall  into 
the  background  and  the  most  important  idea  or  ideas  stand 
forth  luminously. 

How  shall  we  express  the  subordinate  thoughts?  To  ex¬ 
press  the  most  important  thoughts  is  fairly  easy  —  we  have 
but  to  keep  them  in  the  foreground  of  the  mind  as  we  write 
the  sentence,  and  they  will  find  expression  without  much 
concern  on  our  part.  To  express  the  subordinate  thoughts, 
however,  is  not  so  easy.  They  are  not  so  vivid  in  our  minds 
—  they  are  remote  and  blurred,  like  the  background  of  a 
landscape  —  and  they  demand  skill  in  phrasing  on  account 
of  the  large  number  of  relationships  that  may  exist  between 
a  subordinate  clause  and  a  principal  clause  —  time,  con¬ 
dition,  cause,  purpose,  result,  concession,  relativity,  com¬ 
parison,  means,  reference,  consecutiveness,  correlation, 
adversity  —  relations  that  are  to  be  expressed  by  the  ap¬ 
propriate  connective  or  by  the  use  of  a  special  construction. 
If,  for  example,  the  relation  be  condition,  we  might  combine 
these  two  thoughts  — 

It  rains 

The  river  will  rise 
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—  either  by  the  use  of  a  connective: 

If  it  rains,  the  river  will  rise; 
or  by  the  use  of  a  special  construction: 

Should  it  rain,  the  river  would  rise. 

Fortunately,  the  English  language  is  rich  in  connectives 
that  express  the  various  logical  relationships.  When  there 
are  a  half  dozen  connectives  for  us  to  choose  among,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  recall  one  immediately,  and  to  recall  the 
most  suitable  one  after  a  little  reflection.  Most  people 
have  only  a  handful  of  connectives  at  their  command,  but 
their  poverty  is  not  due  to  that  of  the  English  language. 
Following  is  a  table  that  includes  some  of  the  most  useful 
connectives: 


CONDITION 


if 

in  case 


provided  that 
unless 


TIME 


when 

before 

after 

while 

since 

till 


until 

as 


whenever 
as  long  as 
as  often  as 
as  soon  as 


PLACE 


where 

wherever 


whence 

whither 


CONCESSION 


though 
although 
even  if 


in  spite  of 
notwithstanding 


CAUSE 


since 

as 

because 


inasmuch  as 
in  that 
now  that 
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PURPOSE 

that 
so  that 

for  the  purpose  of 
with  a  view  to 

in  order  that 

lest 

RESULT 

that 

so . 

so  that 

such . . 

but  that 

COMPARISON 

than 

so . 

.as 

as . 

as  such . . 

MANNER 

as 

as  if 

as  though 

RELATION 

as 

that 

who 

whoever 

which 

whichever 

what 

whatever 

Exercise  i,  Subordination.  Combine  the  statements  in  each 
of  the  following  groups  into  a  single  sentence.  Select  the 
main  idea  and  put  it  in  the  main  clause.  Subordinate  the 
minor  ideas,  using  as  many  varieties  of  subordination  as 
possible. 

1.  He  worked  hard  all  day.  He  was  thoroughly  tired  that  night. 

2.  I  had  planned  exactly  what  I  should  do.  I  carried  out  my 
plans  in  every  detail. 

3.  Herbert  Hoover  was  an  engineer.  He  became  President  in 

1929- 

4.  Hester  Prynne  is  a  character  in  The  Scarlet  Letter.  This  novel 
was  written  by  Hawthorne. 

5.  I  have  never  seen  a  famous  oil  painting.  I  live  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  mountains. 

6.  I  have  never  seen  a  famous  oil  painting.  I  live  in  Chicago. 

7.  He  is  a  pessimist.  He  shows  no  desire  to  end  his  life. 
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8.  He  was  busy.  He  was  summoned  to  the  county  seat.  The 
county  seat  is  Hamilton. 

9.  Robert  Browning  was  an  English  poet.  He  was  born  in  1812. 
He  was  born  in  Camberwell.  This  is  a  part  of  London. 

10.  The  mill  stood  near  a  river.  It  was  a  deep  river.  It  was 
shaded  by  trees.  The  mill  was  no  longer  used. 

11.  He  was  captured.  He  was  imprisoned.  They  kept  him  in 
prison  for  many  years.  He  was  subjected  to  many  hardships 
there.  He  never  forgot  these  experiences. 

12.  We  saw  the  game  to-day.  It  was  between  New  York  and 
Chicago.  It  was  a  slow  game.  It  ended  in  a  tie.  Each  team 
used  three  pitchers. 

13.  The  farm  took  its  name  from  a  big  tree.  Everybody  knew 
this.  The  tree  was  an  oak.  It  was  a  very  old  tree.  This 
tree  was  in  the  middle  of  the  farm. 

14.  James  was  a  tall  and  young  man.  He  was  as  straight  as  a 
sapling.  He  had  brown  hair.  His  face  was  freckled.  His 
eyes  were  gray. 

15.  They  drove  two  miles.  They  drove  through  the  woods. 
These  were  very  dense.  Then  they  entered  the  open  fields. 
Soon  they  came  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  On  the  hill  was  a 
house.  Lights  were  burning  in  it.  The  front  door  was  open. 

16.  The  stream  passes  under  a  steep  bank.  This  bank  is  heavily 
wooded.  On  it  stands  the  town  of  Colby.  This  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  first  Duke  of  Colby.  The  stream  forms  a 
small  bay.  This  bay  is  very  narrow.  Below  this  bay  the 
stream  enters  the  sea. 

1 7.  The  roads  in  this  state  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  They 
are  made  of  concrete.  This  is  mixed  by  a  secret  formula. 

18.  The  father  stood  a  little  distance  away.  He  had  a  rugged 
countenance.  He  was  weather-beaten.  His  face  was  shaded 
by  his  gray  hair.  He  had  evidently  passed  through  many 
a  stormy  experience. 

19.  The  man  stood  reflecting  on  the  events  of  the  day.  The 
curtain  before  the  door  moved.  It  moved  suddenly.  A 
servant  entered  the  "room  through  this  door.  He  was  dressed 
in  flowing  robes.  He  wore  a  turban. 

20.  The  play  was  written  by  Shaw.  Shaw  is  a  British  dramatist. 
The  play  has  three  acts.  It  is  one  of  Shaw’s  first  plays.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  he  ever  wrote. 

21.  The  visitor  was  an  old  man.  He  was  sitting  near  the  fire. 
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His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  floor.  He  was  waiting  for  my 
father  to  speak. 

22.  The  Alchemist  was  written  for  a  purpose.  This  purpose  was 
to  attack  alchemy.  This  art  was  popular  at  the  time  the  play 
was  written.  It  had  many  evil  effects  in  England.  It  does 
not  exist  to-day. 

23.  I  am  very  fond  of  reading.  Since  childhood  I  have  loved  to 
read.  I  spend  all  my  spare  money  on  books.  I  buy  only 
the  best  books. 

24.  Our  city  has  wide  streets.  The  streets  are  straight.  They 
cross  at  right  angles.  For  many  years  they  were  unpaved. 
This  was  a  disgrace  to  the  city. 

25.  Those  were  happy  days.  The  family  rose  at  dawn.  They 
dined  at  eleven.  Sunset  saw  them  getting  ready  for  bed. 
Life  in  those  days  was  very  simple. 

26.  I  entered  the  room  slowly.  My  friend  rose  from  the  sofa. 
He  had  been  lying  there  at  full  length.  He  greeted  me  in  a 
cordial  manner.  His  manner  was  tense.  It  seemed  so  to  me 
when  I  thought  of  the  matter  later  on. 

Exercise  2,  Subordination.  Write  a  list  of  the  phrases  and 
clauses  in  a  given  selection  that  indicate  (1)  Condition, 
(2)  Time,  (3)  Place,  (4)  Concession,  (5)  Cause,  (6)  Purpose, 
(7)  Result,  (8)  Comparison,  (9)  Manner,  and  (10)  Relation. 

Exercise  3,  Subordination.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  express  the  leading  thoughts  in  inde¬ 
pendent  clauses  and  the  subordinate  thoughts  in  subordinate 
clauses  or  other  subordinate  constructions.  Remember 
that  the  substitution  of  conjunctive  adverbs  1  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  conjunctions  2  will  not  subordinate  one  clause  to  the 
other.  Do  not  write  more  than  one  sentence  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  do  so. 

1 .  Pittsburg  is  my  native  city,  and  it  is  the  metropolis  of  western 
Pennsylvania. 

2.  I  decided  to  go  to  Racine  and  bought  a  ticket  and  found 
myself  there  in  three  hours. 

1  So,  then,  therefore,  hence,  consequently,  however,  moreover,  also,  and  the  like. 

3  And,  or,  nor,  but,  for,  yet. 
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3.  Heffner  was  a  lawyer  and  as  such  he  proved  very  success¬ 
ful. 

4.  It  is  often  rainy  in  England  in  the  summer,  and  sight-seeing 
is  not  always  pleasant. 

5.  It  was  a  charming  place,  and  so  we  decided  to  camp  there. 

6.  We  did  not  at  first  know  which  road  to  take,  but  an  old  man 
gave  us  the  information  we  needed  and  we  hurried  on  to 
Winchester. 

7.  Abbott  is  more  energetic  as  well  as  abler  than  the  other  man, 
and  so  he  may  be  counted  on  to  succeed. 

8.  The  wood  is  sawed  in  the  yard,  and  it  is  afterwards  split  and 
then  it  is  carried  into  the  cellar  for  the  winter. 

9.  They  tramped  about  four  miles  west,  and  then  they  were 
confronted  by  a  broad  stream,  and  they  did  not  know  what 
to  do. 

10.  The  town  got  its  name  from  an  old  pioneer  and  is  over  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  it  contains  about  fifty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants. 

1 1 .  Dick  came  to  college  with  no  idea  what  he  should  do,  but  after 
two  years  he  decided  to  study  medicine;  the  next  year  he  went 
to  the  Acton  Medical  School. 

12.  I  think  that  a  doctor  should  have  a  liberal  education,  and 
therefore  he  should  take  the  A.B.  degree  before  he  begins  his 
professional  training. 

13.  It  was  snowing  hard  and  we  had  to  postpone  our  trip,  but  in 
the  afternoon  the  clouds  broke  and  the  sun  came  out  and  we 
decided  to  start  for  Compton. 

14.  This  curve  in  the  road  is  dangerous  and  it  is  the  scene  of 
many  wrecks;  there  ought  to  be  a  warning  sign  and  a  strong 
fence. 

15.  The  next  year  Harold  attended  school  at  Buckstown  and  was 
successful  in  all  his  work  except  mathematics,  and  he  had  to 
drop  it. 

16.  He  was  very  pale,  for  he  had  had  an  operation,  but  within  a 
year  he  was  as  well  as  ever. 

1 7.  Helen  could  not  join  us,  for  she  had  an  examination  the  next 
day;  so  there  were  only  five  of  us. 

18.  She  became  uneasy,  and  was  afraid  that  something  had  be¬ 
fallen  him,  and  she  wanted  to  go  in  search,  but  had  been  told 
never  to  go  farther  than  that  sign,  and  so  she  had  to  wait. 

ig.  His  constant  companions  were  his  horse  and  his  dog  and  they 
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made  many  excursions  together  in  the  woods  and  often  did 
not  return  till  night. 

20.  As  boys  we  had  been  intimate  companions,  but  now  I  felt 
that  I  scarcely  knew  him;  his  reserve  was  excessive  and 
habitual,  and  so  I  was  not  able  to  determine  beforehand  what 
his  actions  would  be. 

21.  In  the  schools  of  France  the  ideal  of  writing  well  is  constantly 
held  before  the  pupil,  and  this  is  the  case  in  both  the  lower 
and  the  higher  classes,  and  so  the  pupil  takes  pride  in  writing 
well,  but  in  America  we  have  no  such  tradition,  and  this  is 
one  reason  why  the  American  college  freshman  writes  badly. 

22.  The  students  who  enter  Oxford  come  from  good  families  and 
they  have  been  trained  in  the  best  schools,  but  in  America 
many  of  our  students  have  had  few  advantages  of  any  sort 
and  consequently  the  bachelor’s  degree  that  they  win  does 
not  mean  so  much. 

Exercise  4,  Subordination.  Rewrite  the  following  paragraphs. 
Change  to  subordinate  clauses  and  other  subordinate  con¬ 
structions  as  many  of  the  principal  clauses  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  indicate  clearly  the  logical  relationships  among  the 
ideas  in  the  sentences. 

1.  Then  on  a  day  there  came  into  the  court  a  squire  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  he  led  a  knight  before  him  who  was  wounded  to 
the  death,  and  told  him  how  that  there  was  a  knight  in  the 
forest  and  he  had  reared  up  a  pavilion  by  a  well,  “and  hath 
slain  my  master,  who  was  a  good  knight,  and  he  was  named 
Mylis;  wherefore  I  beseech  you  that  my  master  may  be  buried 
and  that  some  knight  may  revenge  my  master’s  death.”  Then 
the  noise  was  great  because  of  that  knight’s  death  in  the  court, 
and  every  man  gave  his  advice.  Then  came  Gryflett,  who 
was  only  a  squire,  and  he  was  but  young,  and  was  of  the  age 
of  Arthur,  who  was  king;  so  he  besought  the  King  for  all  his 
service  that  he  had  done  him  to  give  him  the  order  of  knight¬ 
hood.  (Adapted  from  Malory’s  Morte  D’ Arthur,  Book  I, 
Chapter  xxi.) 

2.  I  could  hardly  wait  to  go  out  to  the  spot  where  I  would  often 
go  and  read  when  I  was  a  child;  so  after  I  had  eaten  lunch,  I 
started  walking,  but  I  was  not  in  a  hurry,  for  it  was  spring 
time,  and  when  I  was  out  of  town,  I  could  hear  the  birds 
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singing  and  see  the  squirrels  as  they  ran  around  playing  and 
going  from  one  limb  of  the  trees  to  another,  and  I  could  see 
the  flowers  and  the  trees  in  their  coats  of  green. 

3.  It  happened  once  upon  a  time  that  there  was  a  harper  in  the 
country  which  is  called  Thracia,  which  was  in  the  land  of  the 
Greeks,  and  this  harper  was  unquestionably  good,  and  his 
name  was  Orpheus.  He  had  a  very  exceptional  wife,  and 
she  was  named  Eurydice.  Then  it  was  said  concerning  this 
harper  that  he  could  harp  so  well  that  the  forests  moved  and 
the  stones  stirred  themselves  because  of  the  sound,  and  wild 
animals  would  run  to  him  and  stand  just  as  if  they  were 
tame,  and  they  moved  not  although  men  or  dogs  approached 
them,  and  they  did  not  run  away  from  them.  (Adapted  from 
the  Alfredian  version  of  Boethius’s  Consolation  of  Philosophy .) 

4.  And  there  began  a  strong  battle  and  many  great  strokes  were 
exchanged,  and  so  they  hewed  with  their  swords  that  the 
pieces  flew  in  the  fields,  and  both  of  them  lost  much  blood 
and  the  place  in  which  they  fought  was  covered  over  with 
blood.  And  thus  they  fought  long,  and  then  they  rested, 
and  then  went  to  the  battle  again,  and  they  hurtled  together 
like  two  rams;  so  each  of  them  fell  to  the  earth.  So  at  last 
they  smote  together  and  the  swords  of  both  met  together. 
But  the  sword  of  the  knight  smote  King  Arthur’s  sword  in 
two  pieces,  and  King  Arthur  was  sad  because  of  this.  (Adapted 
from  Malory’s  Morte  D' Arthur,  Book  I,  Chapter  xxm.) 

5.  First  comes  an  iron  fence,  and  the  gate  in  it  is  never  shut;  and 
then  comes  a  path,  and  this  is  paved  with  brick,  and  it  divides 
the  grass  plot.  And  beyond  the  path  is  an  old  style,  which 
is  made  of  wood,  but  it  has  only  two  steps,  and  these  are 
guarded  by  a  wooden  railing.  This  railing  has  not  been 
painted  for  many  years.  Over  this  railing  grows  a  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  this  to  some  extent  hides  the  shabbiness  of  the 
house,  but  at  the  farthest  corner  the  vine  fails  to  conceal  the 
rusted  gutters,  and  these  sag  miserably  and  toss  about  in 
the  wind.  The  wood-work  under  the  gutters  is  seen  to  be 
damp,  and  it  is  badly  decayed.  (Adapted  from  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith’s  “  ‘Doc’  Shipman’s  Fee,”  in  The  Under  Dog.  The 
description  is  of  the  doctor’s  home.) 

Exercise  5,  Subordination.  Narrate  a  simple  incident  that  you 
can  deal  with  adequately  in  a  page  or  two.  In  writing,  re- 
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serve  main  clauses  for  the  main  ideas  and  subordinate 
clauses  for  minor  ideas  in  so  far  as  possible.  Then  read  over 
the  narrative  carefully  to  see  if  you  can  still  logically  change 
any  of  the  main  clauses  into  subordinate  clauses. 

Exercise  6,  Subordination.  Write  a  paragraph  of  ioo  to  200 
words,  and  then  rewrite  it,  using  no  and'' s  or  hut's  between 
clauses,  and  not  allowing  the  average  length  of  the  sentences 
to  run  below  fifteen  words. 

Exercise  7,  Subordination.  In  all  but  two  of  the  following 
sentences,  the  subordination  is  faulty.  Rewrite  the  faulty 
sentences. 

1.  The  students  were  about  to  enter  the  building,  when  they 
heard  shrill  cries  of  distress. 

2.  I  stooped  to  pick  up  a  pin,  when  I  noticed  a  strange  sight. 

3.  Everybody  was  eating  as  a  bugle  suddenly  blared  forth. 

4.  A  plan  that  had  disastrous  and  lasting  consequences  was  then 
suggested. 

5.  For  many  days  he  searched  for  the  trail,  thereby  causing  him¬ 
self  a  loss  of  precious  time  and  ever  increasing  fatigue  of  body 
and  mind. 

6.  While  we  were  waiting  for  the  bus,  a  funeral  procession  passed. 

7.  He  first  bent  several  iron  rods  together,  with  which  he  then 
constructed  the  framework  of  his  trap. 

8.  The  thunder  boomed  overhead  as  we  hurried  on. 

9.  There  were  three  steps  in  the  process:  having  cut  thin  strips 
of  wood,  he  fastened  them  together  with  wire,  and  then  he 
placed  them  side  by  side  in  the  grooves. 

10.  We  stirred  the  water  with  long  poles  and  thus  causing  the 
fish  to  rise  to  the  surface. 

1 1 .  His  friend,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  banker  in  the  city, 
wore  glasses. 

12.  We  were  walking  along  in  single  file  when  the  noise  of  the 
fatal  shot  was  heard. 

13.  We  gazed  at  the  smouldering  ruins,  a  heavy  feeling  filling 
our  hearts. 

14.  The  doctor  approached  as  the  man  was  talking  to  the  police¬ 
man  in  an  earnest  manner. 
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15.  He  played  whist  with  the  old  men,  teasing  the  young  boys  of 
the  town,  and  laughed  and  joked  with  the  girls. 

16.  He  entered  the  room  and  in  perfect  silence. 

17.  He  had  worked  hard  for  several  years,  thereby  earning  his 
long  vacation  in  Europe. 

PARALLELISM 

Let  us  follow  out  our  principle  that  the  structure  of  the 
sentence  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  thought  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  observe  how  it  applies  to  one  or  two  other  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  sentence  construction.  We  have  seen 
that  when  any  parts  of  our  sentence-thought  are  different  in 
rank  —  when  some  are  chief  and  others  are  subordinate  — 
we  must,  in  order  to  be  strictly  truthful,  express  this  logical 
difference  through  a  structural  difference.  It  naturally 
follows  that  when  any  parts  of  our  sentence-thought  are  of 
the  same  rank,  are  logically  coordinate,  we  must  express  this 
logical  sameness  through  a  structural  sameness.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  let  us  suppose  that  we  desire  to  express  a  complete 
thought  composed  of  two  parts  logically  coordinate.  We 
shall  then  write  a  compound  sentence  containing  two 
clauses: 

The  chairman  was  Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  secretary  was  Mr. 
Holt. 

If  our  thought  has  three  parts,  we  shall  write: 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

In  these  cases,  subordination  would  positively  distort  the 
thought;  it  would  not  be  quite  the  truth  to  say: 

Having  come,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

The  chairman  was  Mr.  Simpson,  the  secretary  being  Mr.  Holt. 

If  we  now  suppose  that  we  desire  to  express  a  complete 
thought  composed  of  three  constituent  thoughts,  one  main 
thought  and  two  subordinate  thoughts,  we  shall  of  course 
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put  the  main  thought  into  the  principal  clause,  and  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  thoughts  into  parallel  subordinate  clauses: 

If  the  rain  stops,  and  if  the  roads  are  good  enough,  the  inspector 
will  drive  on  to  Stockton  in  the  morning. 

The  first  two  thoughts  have  been  expressed  in  the  form  of 
conditional  clauses  introduced  by  if,  because  they  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  third  and  main  thought  in  precisely  the  same 
way:  the  inspector’s  driving  on  to  Stockton  is  dependent  on 
two  contingencies.  Since  the  subordinate  ideas  are  parallel, 
they  are  put  into  parallel  constructions.  It  would  not  do  to 
say: 

Should  the  rain  stop,  and  if  the  roads  are  good  enough,  the 
inspector  will  drive  on  to  Stockton  in  the  morning. 

Should  is  a  verb,  whereas  if  is  a  conjunction.  There  could 
be  no  parallelism  until  we  changed  our  verb  and  conjunc¬ 
tion  to  either  two  verbs  or  two  conjunctions. 

Two  practical  suggestions,  if  borne  in  mind,  will  help  in 
the  detection  and  correction  of  faulty  parallelism.  First, 
remember  that  the  sign  of  parallelism  is  grammatical  —  we 
should  have  two  (or  more)  participles,  two  infinitives,  two 
pronouns,  two  prepositions,  etc.  If  the  principle  of  paral¬ 
lelism  gives  us  trouble,  we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  is  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
grammatical  forms.  In  this  event,  the  obvious  remedy  is 
to  go  to  our  grammar  and  to  study  carefully,  among  other 
things,  the  parts  of  speech.  Before  we  can  master  the  paral¬ 
lel  construction,  we  must  be  able  to  state  the  part  of  speech 
of  every  word  in  any  sentence. 

Secondly,  fix  your  attention  on  the  first  word  or  phrase. 
This  is  always  made  the  sign  of  parallelism.  Provided  that 
we  have  two  clauses  introduced  by  if  or  two  clauses  intro¬ 
duced  by  should ,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are  parallel  even 
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if  the  latter  parts  of  the  clauses  differ.  For  example,  in  the 
sentence  already  given  — 

If  the  rain  stops,  and  if  the  roads  are  good  enough,  the  inspector 
will  drive  on  to  Stockton  in  the  morning. 

—  the  phrase  good  enough  follows  the  are  of  the  second  clause, 
whereas  the  verb  stops  of  the  first  clause  stands  alone;  and 
yet  the  two  clauses  are  regarded  as  parallel  in  construction, 
just  as  two  lines  may  be  parallel  without  being  of  the  same 
length.  In  many  instances  of  parallelism,  the  similarity  in 
grammatical  forms  affects  only  the  first  word  or  two,  as  in 
this  sentence: 

He  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  and  that  he,  for  his  part, 
had  no  interest  in  it. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  two  constructions  are  parallel 
throughout,  as  in  this  sentence  from  an  essay  of  Arnold’s: 

To  know  Italian  belles  lettres  is  not  to  know  Italy,  and  to  know 
English  belles  lettres  is  not  to  know  England. 

Here  the  two  members,  being  equivalent,  form  a  balanced 
as  well  as  a  parallel  construction.  The  principle  of  balance 
is  simply  an  extension  or  intensification  of  the  principle  of 
parallelism.  Neither  parallelism  nor  balance  is  restricted 
to  a  single  sentence;  either,  indeed,  may  affect  any  number 
of  successive  sentences.  Here  is  a  familiar  illustration  from 
Julius  Cesar: 

Who  is  here  so  base  that  would  be  a  bondman?  If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that  would  not 
be  a  Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  his  country?  If  any,  speak;  for  him 
have  I  offended. 

One  of  the  most  useful  types  of  balanced  construction  is 
that  in  which  the  balance  rests  on  correlative  conjunctions  1 

*  The  most  common  correlatives  are  both  —  and,  not  only  —  but  also,  either 

—  or,  neither  —  nor,  so  —  as,  as  —  as,  and  whether  —  or. 
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—  conjunctions  used  in  pairs  to  connect,  sentence  elements 
of  equal  rank.  For  example: 

Sincerity  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  not  only  in  the  choice  of 
subject,  but  also  in  the  execution  of  every  detail. 

Both  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  execution  of  every  detail 
should  be  entirely  sincere. 

Note  that  the  grammatical  forms  following  the  correlatives 
in  these  sentences  are  the  same:  “not  only  in...  but  also  in”; 
“Both  the  choice...  and  the  execution.” 

To  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  principle  of  parallelism, 
a  word  of  warning  must  be  added.  After  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  parallel  construction,  and  have  observed 
how  often  the  use  of  it  immediately  clarifies  a  murky 
thought,  we  may  be  inclined  to  resort  to  it  on  occasions 
when  the  thought  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentence: 

When  he  reached  the  city,  and  when  we  remember  how  un¬ 
accustomed  he  was  to  its  noise  and  turmoil,  he  naturally  began 
to  question  his  decision. 

—  we  have  written  a  construction  which  is  undoubtedly 
parallel,  but  which  has  no  right  to  be!  The  two  thoughts 
expressed  in  the  two  tcA<?/z-clauses  are  not  parallel  thoughts. 
Our  difficulty  is  not  that  we  have  written  a  faulty  parallel 
construction  (one  in  which  the  construction  fails  to  mirror 
the  parallelism  of  the  thought),  but  that  we  have  written  a 
false  parallel  construction  (one  in  which  the  thought  does 
not  justify  parallelism  in  construction).  So  long  as  we  re¬ 
member  the  possibility  of  committing  this  blunder,  we  may 
employ  parallelism  as  freely  as  we  like. 

Exercise  8,  Parallelism.  Study  the  value  of  parallelism  in  the 
following  letter: 
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TO  HORACE  GREELEY 

Executive  Mansion,  Washington 
August  22,  1862 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  myself 
through  the  New  York  Tribune.  If  there  be  in  it  any  statements 
or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may  know  to  be  erroneous,  I  do 
not  now  and  here  controvert  them.  If  there  be  in  it  any  inferences 
which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn,  I  do  not  now  and  here 
argue  against  them.  If  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient 
and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive  it  in  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose 
heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be  right. 

As  to  the  policy  I  “seem  to  be  pursuing,”  as  you  say,  I  have 
not  meant  to  leave  anyone  in  doubt. 

I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way 
under  the  Constitution.  The  sooner  the  national  authority  can 
be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  “the  Union  as  it  was.” 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could 
at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there 
be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  para¬ 
mount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not 
either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by 
freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 
What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I 
believe  it  helps  to  save  the  Union;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union.  I  shall 
do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the  cause 
and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall  believe  doing  more  will  help 
the  cause.  I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors, 
and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so  fast  as  they  appear  to  be  true  views. 

I  have  here  stated  my  purpose  according  to  my  view  of  official 
duty;  and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal 
wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free. 

Yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Exercise  9,  Parallelism.  Point  out  the  parallel  constructions 
in  the  following  sentences  and  passages,  stating  in  each  case 
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whether  the  constructions  begin  with  infinitives,  or  parti¬ 
ciples,  or  gerund  phrases,  or  conjunctions,  etc.  Use  sen¬ 
tence  i  as  a  model. 

1.  ( Participle  /)  Smiling  quizzically,  and  ( Participle  2)  lowering 
his  voice,  the  speaker  observed  that  our  decision  might  have 
strange  consequences. 

2.  The  old  woman  told  us  to  walk  a  mile  east,  to  take  the  left 
turn  at  the  service  station,  and  to  proceed  as  far  as  the  railroad 
bridge. 

3.  We  met  Harland  three  times,  —  at  the  club,  on  the  street, 
and  on  the  ferry,  —  but  he  refused  to  notice  us. 

4.  The  collision  occurred  because  the  street  was  slippery  and 
because  the  driver  was  reckless. 

5.  Since  Morley  refuses  to  come,  and  since  there  is  no  one  to 
make  him  come,  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  get  along  without 
him. 

6.  The  reason  I  say  this  is  that  Roland  does  not  understand  his 
father  and  that  his  father  does  not  understand  him. 

7.  Being  entreated  not  to  venture  into  the  forest,  and  being  urged 
to  be  less  rash,  he  finally  let  himself  be  persuaded. 

8.  We  were  instructed  to  pick  up  the  pieces  of  marble,  to  sort 
these  pieces  out  by  color,  and  to  gather  these  into  heaps,  which 
were  to  be  of  equal  size. 

9.  They  were  repulsed  again  and  again  and  were  beaten  back 
into  their  own  ships  or  into  the  sea. 

10.  He  is  a  painter  of  more  talent  and  of  greater  popularity  than 
most  of  his  fellow-artists. 

11.  Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  actions,  embrace 
more  than  they  can  hold;  stir  more  than  they  can  quiet;  fly  to 
the  end,  without  consideration  of  means  and  degrees;  pursue 
some  few  principles,  which  they  have  chanced  upon,  ab¬ 
surdly;  care  not  to  innovate,  which  draws  unknown  incon¬ 
veniences;  use  extreme  remedies  at  first;  and,  that  which 
doubleth  all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them, 
like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor  turn.  {Bacon.) 

12.  So  that  since  the  ever  praiseworthy  poesy  is  full  of  virtue¬ 
breeding  delightfulness,  and  void  of  no  gift  that  ought  to  be 
in  the  noble  name  of  learning;  since  the  blames  laid  against  it 
are  either  false  or  feeble;  since  the  cause  why  it  is  not  esteemed 
in  England  is  the  fault  of  poet-apes,  not  poets;  since,  lastly, 
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our  tongue  is  most  fit  to  honor  poesy,  and  to  be  honored  by 
poesy  —  I  conjure  you  all  that  have  had  the  evil  luck  to  read 
this  ink-wasting  toy  of  mine,  even  in  the  name  of  the  Nine 
Muses,  no  more  to  scorn  the  sacred  mysteries  of  poesy;  no 
more  to  laugh  at  the  name  of  poets,  as  though  they  were  next 
inheritors  to  fools;  no  more  to  jest  at  the  reverend  title  of  a 
rimer;  but  to  believe,  with  Aristotle,  that  they  were  the 
ancient  treasurers  of  the  Grecians’  divinity;  to  believe,  with 
Bembus,  that  they  were  the  first  bringers  in  of  all  civility;  to 
believe,  with  Scaliger,  that  no  philosopher’s  precepts  can 
sooner  make  you  an  honest  man  than  the  reading  of  Vergil; 
to  believe,  with  Clauserus,  the  translator  of  Cornutus,  that  it 
pleased  the  heavenly  deity  by  Hesiod  and  Homer,  under  the 
veil  of  fables,  to  give  us  all  knowledge,  logic,  rhetoric,  phi¬ 
losophy  natural  and  moral,  and  Quid  non?  to  believe,  with 
me,  that  there  are  many  mysteries  contained  in  poetry,  which 
of  purpose  were  written  darkly,  lest  by  profane  wits  it  should 
be  abused;  to  believe,  with  Landin,  that  they  are  so  beloved 
of  the  gods  that  whatsoever  they  write  proceeds  of  a  divine 
fury.  Lastly,  to  believe  themselves,  when  they  tell  you  they 
will  make  you  immortal  by  their  verses.  (Sir  Philip  Sidney.) 

Exercise  io,  Parallelism.  Correct  the  faulty  parallelism  in 
the  following  sentences,  centering  your  attention  on  the 
grammatical  forms  that  follow  the  correlative  conjunctions. 
(For  a  list  of  correlatives  see  footnote  on  page  24.) 

1.  He  not  only  visited  Paris,  but  also  London. 

2.  The  ground  should  neither  be  encumbered  by  trees  nor  by 
shrubbery. 

3.  Either  you  must  be  ready  or  be  left  behind. 

4.  She  both  waited  longer  and  more  patiently  than  I  had  expected. 

5.  An  insect  not  only  can  fall  without  danger,  but  can  easily 
cling  to  a  wall. 

6.  We  feel  neither  extreme  heat,  nor  does  extreme  cold  affect  us. 

7.  She  neither  seems  to  have  inherited  nor  absorbed  a  love  of 
literature. 

Exercise  1 1,  Parallelism.  Detect  and  correct  the  faulty  paral¬ 
lelisms  in  the  following  sentences.  Make  two  sentences 
only  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
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1.  I  had  made  several  trips  to  the  University  to  hear  debates,  to 
debate,  and  visit  my  friends. 

2.  The  rhythm  is  strong,  compelling  attention,  and  always  seems 
suited  to  the  sense. 

3.  I  knew  the  storm  had  now  passed  and  that  we  could  safely 
resume  our  journey. 

4.  Too  much  sound  deafens  us;  too  much  light  dazzles  us;  our 
view  is  hindered  by  too  great  distance  or  proximity. 

5.  The  first  reason  for  his  election  was  that  he  had  always  stood 
by  his  friends,  and  the  other  reason  was  because  he  had  never 
deserted  his  party. 

6.  We  all  then  started  to  packing  our  baggage  in  as  small  a 
space  as  possible  and  to  get  the  cars  ready. 

7.  In  my  youth  I  had  made  plans  for  going  to  college  and  pos¬ 
sibly  take  post-graduate  work  in  history. 

8.  At  first  we  thought  that  the  natives  were  hostile,  suspicious, 
and  that  they  were  prejudiced  against  us. 

9.  His  duty  is  to  see  that  the  windows  are  all  opened  and  the 
elevator  to  our  floor  running  smoothly. 

10.  The  shaft  was  closed  because  the  outer  opening  was  blocked 
up  and  the  inside  timbers  having  fallen. 

1 1 .  Several  of  the  members  of  this  club  are  doctors,  others  are 
lawyers,  and  there  are  a  few  who  are  teachers. 

12.  Mr.  Baldwin,  an  American  lawyer,  and  who  has  been  abroad 
for  several  years,  returned  home  this  week. 

13.  The  owner,  upon  entering  the  hall  and  puzzled  to  know  why 
the  lights  were  burning,  swiftly  entered  the  room. 

14.  Wordsworth  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  joyous  and  the  mystery 
in  nature. 

15.  The  flight  was  postponed  since  the  propeller  was  cracked  and 
one  of  the  wings  being  torn. 

16.  The  driveway,  paved  with  concrete  and  which  had  not  been 
used  for  several  months,  seemed  to  lead  to  a  garage. 

17.  He  began  to  read  in  a  loud  voice,  and  to  win  the  attention 
of  the  restless  crowd,  and  to  do  this  was  no  simple  task. 

18.  The  rivers  of  this  state  are  deep,  swift,  and  clearly  cannot  be 
forded. 

19.  There  were  some  members  I  had  met  in  other  cities,  but  did 
not  remember  their  names. 

20.  You  may  choose  your  favorite  sport:  tennis,  golf,  go  swimming, 
or  sailing  on  the  lake. 
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21.  I  instructed  them  by  precept,  by  example,  by  pleading  with 
them,  and  the  process  was  made  so  simple  that  all  of  them 
could  perform  it  themselves. 

22.  College  life  has  been  the  subject  of  attack  from  the  stage, 
fiction,  newspapers,  and  from  “movies.” 

Exercise  12,  Parallelism.  Using  the  following  matter,  write 
sentences,  like  the  model  below,  containing  as  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  parallelism  or  balance  as  possible. 

1.  How  to  use  a  dictionary. 

Model: 

When  you  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  it  is  advisable 

(1)  first  to  determine  the  pronunciation,  (2)  next  to  examine 
the  derivation  of  the  word,  (3)  then  to  read  through  all  the 
definitions,  and  (4)  finally  to  concentrate  attention  on  the 
definition  that  fits  the  context.  {Adverbs  followed  by  infinitives.) 

You  have  not  used  your  dictionary  to  the  best  advantage 
unless  you  have  (1)  determined  the  pronunciation  of  the  word, 

(2)  examined  its  derivation,  (3)  read  through  all  the  defini¬ 
tions,  and  (4)  concentrated  your  attention  on  the  definition 
that  fits  the  context.  {Past  participles.) 

(1)  When  you  have  determined  the  pronunciation,  (2)  when 
you  have  examined  the  derivation,  (3)  when  you  have  read 
through  all  the  definitions,  and  (4)  when  you  have  concen¬ 
trated  your  attention  on  the  definition  that  fits  the  context, 
then  only  have  you  used  your  dictionary  as  it  really  ought  to 
be  used.  {Subordinate  clauses  in  common  dependence  and  introduced 
by  the  same  subordinating  conjunction.) 

2.  A  contrast  between  your  college  and  another  college. 

3.  Reasons  why  a  freshman  is  superior  to  a  sophomore. 

4.  A  summary  of  the  mode  of  instruction  in  theme  writing  in 
your  high  school. 

5.  The  chief  distinctions  of  your  town  or  county. 

6.  A  summary  account  of  how  you  spend  your  evenings. 

7.  The  value  of  the  study  of  Latin,  or  French,  or  German. 

8.  Progress  in  aviation. 

9.  Why  America  is  indebted  to  France. 

10.  A  contrast  between  communism  and  democracy. 

Exercise  13,  Parallelism.  Write  a  one-sentence  summary 
(about  as  long  as  the  model  below),  in  parallel  construction, 
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of  two  of  the  following  poems  and  short  stories.  Each  sen¬ 
tence  must  contain  only  one  main  subject  and  one  main 
predicate  —  that  is,  it  must  be  a  simple  or  a  complex  sen¬ 
tence,  not  a  compound  sentence.  Use  the  example  below 
as  a  model,  but  try  to  employ  varieties  of  parallelism  other 
than  those  it  contains. 

Poems:  “Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  “Chevy  Chase,”  “Lord  Lovel,” 
Milton’s  “Comus,”  Burns’s  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  Words¬ 
worth’s  “Michael,”  Tennyson’s  “Locksley  Hall,”  Browning’s  “In¬ 
cident  of  the  French  Camp,”  “How  they  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,”  “Herve  Riel,”  Noyes’s  “Highwayman.” 

Stories:  “The  Book  of  Ruth,”  “The  Book  of  Esther,”  Irving’s 
“Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow,”  Poe’s  “Cask  of  Amontillado,”  “A 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,”  “Masque  of  the  Red  Death,” 
Hawthorne’s  “Great  Stone  Face,”  “Birthmark,”  Bret  Harte’s 
“Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,”  Stevenson’s  “A  Lodging  for  the  Night,” 
O.  Henry’s  “Phoebe,”  “Gift  of  the  Magi,”  “A  Municipal  P.eport,” 
Maupassant’s  “Necklace,”  “Piece  of  String,”  Bjornson’s  “Father.” 

Model. 

“As  Toilsome  I  Wander’d  Virginia’s  Woods”  is  a  poem  by 
Whitman  telling  how,  as  he  roamed  through  the  autumn  woods 
of  Virginia,  he  noticed  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  the  grave  of  a  soldier; 
how  he  imagined  the  circumstances  of  the  burial  —  the  death  of 
the  wounded  soldier  during  the  retreat,  the  halt  at  midday,  the 
quick  preparation  of  a  grave,  the  nailing  of  a  tablet  on  the  tree 
bearing  these  scrawled  words  —  Bold,  cautious,  true,  and  my  loving 
comrade ;  and  how,  in  the  years  that  followed,  the  image  flashed 
before  him  abruptly,  when  alone  or  in  the  street,  of  that  unknown 
soldier’s  grave  in  the  woods  of  Virginia,  with  its  rude  inscription  — 
Bold,  cautious,  true,  and  my  loving  comrade.1 

1  Charting  the  parallel  members  affords  an  excellent  test  of  the  parallel¬ 
ism  of  your  summary  sentence.  Our  example  may  be  diagrammed  as 
follows: 

“As  Toilsome” . is  a  poem  telling 

1)  how . he  noticed 

2)  how . he  imagined  the 

circumstances:  a)  the  death 

b)  the  halt 

c)  the  quick  preparation 

d)  the  nailing 
the  image  flashed 
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Exercise  14,  Parallelism .  Write  a  one-sentence  description,  in 
parallel  construction,  of  any  two  of  the  following  pictures 
(obtainable,  if  need  be,  in  the  University  Prints,  the  Perry 
Pictures,  and  similar  series) : 

Willard,  “The  Spirit  of  ’76.”  Leutze,  “Washington  Crossing 
the  Delaware.”  Boughton,  “Pilgrims  Going  to  Church.”  Millais, 
“The  Boyhood  of  Raleigh.”  Thompson,  “Charge  of  the  Scotch 
Grays  at  Waterloo.”  Turner,  “The  Fighting  Temeraire.”  Millet, 
“The  Man  with  the  Hoe,”  “The  Gleaners,”  “The  Angelus,”  “The 
Sower.”  Bonheur,  “The  Horse  Fair,”  “Ploughing.”  Poynter, 
“Atalanta’s  Race.”  Raphael,  “The  Sistine  Madonna.”  Holman 
Hunt,  “The  Light  of  the  World,”  “Finding  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.”  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  “The  Last  Supper.” 

Model. 

“Fog  Warning”  is  a  painting  by  Winslow  Homer  showing,  in 
the  foreground,  a  fisherman  in  a  dory  riding  a  great  wave;  behind 
him,  to  the  right,  a  sailing  ship  perhaps  a  mile  away;  and,  beyond 
the  ship  and  along  the  horizon,  a  dark,  streaming  cloud  that  warns 
the  fisherman,  as  he  looks  over  his  shoulder,  of  the  perils  of  isolation 
in  the  fog. 


EMPHASIS 

Telling  the  truth  we  have  found  to  be  a  very  difficult  task; 
nor  have  we  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the  matter.  If  we  have 
learned  to  give  the  shades  of  our  thought  with  approximate 
exactness  by  subordinating  all  subordinate  matter,  coordi¬ 
nating  all  coordinate  matter,  and  making  parallel  all  paral¬ 
lel  matter,  we  have  indeed  been  apt  apprentices  in  the  art  of 
telling  the  truth;  but  mastery  requires  of  us  that  we  tell,  not 
only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  Absolute  mastery  we 
can  scarcely  hope  to  attain  —  that  is  reserved  for  the  Hom¬ 
ers,  and  Dantes,  and  Shakespeares,  the  great  truth-tellers, 
who  give  us,  if  not  all  the  truth,  all  the  truth  as  they  saw  it. 
So  far  we  lesser  men  cannot  hope  to  go;  but  we  should  go  as 
far  as  we  can. 
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One  obvious  thing  remains  to  be  done.  I  may  subordi¬ 
nate  and  coordinate  faithfully  without  approximating  the 
truth,  simply  because  I  have  ignored  relative  values  among 
my  thoughts.  The  public  speaker  who  gives  two  thirds 
of  his  time  to  introductory  remarks,  and  only  one  third  to 
his  speech  proper,  is  very  far  from  telling  the  truth.  The 
writer  whose  paragraph  is  top-heavy,  who  brings  his 
paragraph  to  a  conclusion  suddenly  because  it  is  becoming 
alarmingly  long,  is  not  writing  a  truthful  paragraph.  The 
writer  whose  sentence  does  not  mirror  the  symmetry  of  his 
thought  (assuming  that  it  has  symmetry),  whose  sentence 
does  not  throw  into  relief  what  is  important  and  leave  in 
the  background  what  is  relatively  unimportant,  has  not  yet 
learned  to  write  even  an  approximately  truthful  sentence. 
There  are  various  ways  of  giving  thoughts  conspicuousness 
or  emphasis. 

Italics.  Schoolgirls  writing  letters,  in  which  they  are 
pleased  to  regard  nearly  everything  as  all-important,  un¬ 
derline  abundantly.  In  print,  italics  are  equivalent  to  un¬ 
derlining.  They  are  used  sparingly  by  skillful  writers,  the 
volcanic  Carlyle  being  a  notable  exception.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage,  for  example,  Carlyle  has  used  italics  for  several 
words  (including  even  part  of  a  word)  and  capital  letters 
for  other  words: 

He  is  a  Columbus  minded  to  sail  to  the  indistinct  country  of 
NOWHERE,  to  the  indistinct  country  of  WHITHERWARD,  by 
the  friendship  of  those  same  waste-tumbling  Water-Alps  and  howling 
waltz  of  All  the  Winds;  not  by  conquest  of  them  and  in  spite  of 
them,  but  by  friendship  of  them,  when  once  they  have  made  up 
their  mind!  He  is  the  most  original  Columbus  I  ever  saw.  Nay, 
his  problem  is  not  an  impossible  one:  he  will  infallibly  arrive  at 
that  same  country  of  NOWHERE;  his  indistinct  Whitherward 
will  be  a  77zz7/z<?rward!  In  the  Ocean  Abysses  and  Locker  of  Davy 
Jones,  there  certainly  enough  do  he  and  his  ship’s  company,  and 
all  their  cargo  and  navigations,  at  last  find  lodgement. 
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Carlyle,  it  should  be  remembered,  had  a  better  right  than 
we  to  use  these  mechanical  devices  frequently,  because  he 
used  them  in  addition  to,  not  in  place  of,  superior  means  of 
securing  emphasis.  What  are  these  superior  means? 

Climax.  Assuming  that  the  words  chosen  to  express  our 
thoughts  are  strong  enough  to  bear  our  meaning,1  we  have 
also  to  consider  the  emphatic  ordering  of  them.  When  our 
thoughts  are  parallel  but  different  in  value  —  in  intensity, 
in  importance,  in  definiteness,  in  interest  —  we  should  in¬ 
dicate  the  gradations  by  the  use  of  a  climactic  arrangement, 
an  ascending  series.  The  English  word  “climax”  comes 
from  a  Greek  word  meaning  “a  ladder.”  In  a  ladder  the 
rungs  are,  of  course,  placed  one  above  the  other,  so  that  the 
climber  progresses  toward  his  goal;  similarly,  in  a  sentence 
involving  parallel  members  of  differing  values,  the  parallel 
members  should  be  so  placed  that  there  is  progress  from 
those  of  lesser  value  to  those  of  greater.  “Your  son  is  very 
ill  —  seriously  ill  —  desperately  ill”  has  emphasis  because 
the  order  is  climactic.  We  should  have  an  anti-climax  if 
we  wrote,  instead,  “Your  son  is  desperately  ill  —  seriously 
ill  —  very  ill.”  This  would  violate  the  rising  intensity  of 
the  thoughts  we  are  representing  in  language.  Again,  “The 
wind  had  ceased,  the  color  faded  out  of  the  western  sky,  and 
a  dozen  whippoorwills  began  calling  vociferously,  till  our 
ears  throbbed  with  the  sound,”  has  emphasis  through 
climax.  Instead  of  a  rising  intensity,  we  have  an  increase 
in  both  definiteness  and  interest.  To  have  produced  our 
whippoorwill  concert  first  and  then  gone  back  to  the  bare 
fact  of  the  wind’s  ceasing  would  have  been  to  obliterate 
one  thought  through  the  splendor  of  another.  As  Herbert 
Spencer  remarks,  you  cannot  see  the  light  of  a  fire  after 
looking  at  the  sun,  but  if  you  look  at  the  fire  first  you  can 
see  both. 

1  The  choice  of  words  is  discussed  on  pages  58-6 1 . 
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Departure  from  the  Normal  Word  Order.  Any  deviation  from 
the  norm,  whether  in  manners  or  in  rhetoric,  attracts  at¬ 
tention.  Any  one  who  has  learned  to  read  has  become  so 
accustomed  to  a  certain  word  order  —  subject,  verb,  and 
complement  —  that  he  notices,  or  feels  unconsciously, 
every  clear  case  of  departure  from  this  standard.  For  this 
reason  these  sentences  — 

I  picked  him  out  from  all  the  rest 

We  lesser  men  cannot  go  so  far 

I  will  crush  to  pieces  whoever  opposes  me 

—  are  less  emphatic  than  these: 

Him  I  picked  out  from  all  the  rest. 

So  far  we  lesser  men  cannot  go. 

Who  opposes  me  I  will  crush  to  pieces! 

In  practice,  this  principle  means:  If  your  sentence  does  not 
throw  into  relief  your  main  thoughts,  transpose  some  of  the 
words  and  phrases  experimentally  until  it  does. 

Placing  Important  Matter  at  the  End  of  the  Sentence.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  securing  emphasis  —  one  that  can  be 
resorted  to  in  nearly  every  sentence,  and  that  can  be  applied 
with  ease  —  consists  in  placing  important  matter  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.  The  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  also 
a  conspicuous  place,  but  since  the  end  is  much  more  con¬ 
spicuous  and  since  most  writers  cannot  consciously  attend 
to  both,  we  shall  find  it  advisable  to  concentrate  our  at¬ 
tention  on  the  end.  It  is  not  hard  to  explain  why  the  end 
is  emphatic:  upon  reaching  the  period,  the  reader  stops  for 
a  moment  to  reflect,  to  get  his  mental  wind,  before  entering 
upon  the  next  thought,  and  while  he  is  pausing  he  notices 
most  vividly  what  is  nearest  him  —  the  last  words  of  the 
sentence.  In  all  sentences  there  are  what  we  might  term 
“pivotal  words,”  on  which  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
rests  —  the  substantial  words,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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merely  relational  words.  In  the  sentence,  “I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  attitude  is  wrong,”  there  are  words  that  simply 
indicate  relation,  such  as  “that”  and  “is,”  and  there  are 
also  words  that  contain  the  thought  substance,  such  as  “at¬ 
titude”  and  “wrong,”  the  latter  being  the  most  important 
and  likewise  the  last  word  in  the  entire  sentence.  The  sen¬ 
tence  has  emphasis.  But  place  another  word  at  the  end, 
and  observe  how  the  sentence  loses  its  ring: 

I  think  that  his  attitude  is  wrong,  however. 

However,  his  attitude  is  wrong,  I  think. 

The  difference  in  arrangement  is  slight;  the  difference  in 
effect  is  highly  important.  Again,  when  Woodrow  Wilson 
wrote: 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except 
by  a  partnership  of  democratic  nations 

—  he  rightly  placed  at  the  end  the  pivotal  words,  demo¬ 
cratic  nations.  Tuck  away  these  words  in  the  interior  of  the 
sentence,  and  you  spoil  the  effect: 

A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be  maintained  except  by 
the  democratic  nations  in  partnership 

—  which  implies  that  partnership  is  the  pivotal  word. 

When  we  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reserving  our  impor¬ 
tant  words  for  the  close  of  the  sentence,  we  are  ready  to 
extend  this  practice  to  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  If  the  read¬ 
er’s  mind  pauses  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  it  is  also  true  that 
it  pauses,  more  briefly,  wherever  there  is  punctuation  within 
the  sentence.  Generally  speaking,  the  punctuation  in¬ 
dicates  what  we  have  called  constituent  thoughts.  A  sen¬ 
tence  in  which  the  logical  divisions  are  not  thus  indicated  is 
ordinarily  not  so  easy  to  understand  as  a  sentence  in  which 
the  divisions  are  indicated  by  punctuation.  The  following 
sentence  from  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  “Charter  of  Democ¬ 
racy”  speech  is  an  example: 
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Let  us  remember,  also,  that  Conservation  does  not  stop  with 
the  natural  resources,  but  that  the  principle  of  making  the  best 
use  of  all  we  have  requires  with  equal  or  greater  insistence  that 
we  shall  stop  the  waste  of  human  life  in  industry  and  prevent  the 
waste  of  human  welfare  which  flows  from  the  unfair  use  of  con¬ 
centrated  power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  eagerness 
for  profits  blinds  them  to  the  cost  of  what  they  do. 

Here  and  there  such  a  sentence,  if  emphatically  phrased,  is 
effective;  ordinarily,  however,  it  lacks  emphasis  because  no 
words  in  it,  save  the  last,  are  stressed,  and  the  total  result  is 
more  or  less  of  a  blur.  Not  content,  then,  with  placing 
the  pivotal  words  just  before  the  period,  we  should  make 
some  effort  to  place  other  important  words  just  before  the 
commas  and  semicolons,  as  Roosevelt  does  in  this  sentence: 

We  stand  for  applying  the  Constitution  to  the  issues  of  to-day 
as  Lincoln  applied  it  to  the  issues  of  his  day;  Lincoln,  mind  you, 
and  not  Buchanan,  was  the  real  upholder  and  preserver  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  true  progressive,  the  progressive  of  the  Lincoln 
stamp,  is  the  only  true  constitutionalist,  the  only  real  conservative. 

Suspense .  Another  principle,  allied  to  that  just  discussed, 
serves  the  end  of  emphasis.  The  close  of  the  sentence,  we  have 
found,  is  the  most  emphatic  part  of  it;  we  can  add  still  more 
to  the  emphasis  at  the  close  if  we  suspend  the  thought,  keep 
the  secret  of  the  sentence,  until  we  reach  the  last  word. 
Examine  the  following  sentences: 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  toward  moral  development 
and  self-conquest  has  manifested  itself  in  Puritanism,  and  more 
powerfully  than  anywhere  else. 

The  impulse  of  the  English  race  toward  moral  development  and 
self-conquest  has  nowhere  so  powerfully  manifested  itself  as  in 
Puritanism. 

The  second  sentence  is  stronger,  not  only  because  the 
pivotal  word  Puritanism  is  placed  at  the  end,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  our  sense  of  grammatical  completeness  is  not  satisfied 
until  we  reach  the  concluding  word.  The  meaning  is  sus- 
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pended  —  the  reader  retains  the  thought  expectantly  — 
till  illumination  comes  suddenly  and  brilliantly  with  the 
word  Puritanism.  A  sentence  in  which  grammatical  com¬ 
pleteness  is  thus  reserved  to  the  end  is  termed  a  periodic 
sentence;  a  sentence  in  which  the  thought  is  completed  piece¬ 
meal  is  termed  a  loose  sentence.  In  nearly  all  good  writing, 
the  loose  sentence  predominates;  but  no  modern  style  is 
likely  to  be  effective  in  which  periodic  sentences,  or  virtually 
periodic  sentences,1  do  not  abound.  Since  a  loose  sentence 
may  be  composed  as  the  writer  proceeds,  without  much 
concern  for  what  is  coming,  it  is  only  too  good  a  medium 
for  the  expression  of  flaccid  thought  —  firm  when  com¬ 
posed  by  a  skillful  writer,  it  often  sprawls  at  the  touch  of  a 
slovenly  writer.  Though  a  style  that  is  constantly  periodic 
makes  tiresome  reading,  a  writer  who  is  still  serving  his 
apprenticeship  would  not  go  far  astray  if  he  tried  to  employ 
the  principle  of  suspense  whenever  an  opportunity  pre¬ 
sented  itself.  When  the  meaning  is  suspended  to  the  last 
words  of  the  sentence,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  see  his  goal, 
however  dimly,  before  he  begins  to  write  his  sentence. 
That  makes  for  well-knit  sentences.  A  practical  hint  to 
utilize  when  one  is  trying  to  cast  a  sentence  in  a  periodic 
mould  is  this:  reserve  the  subject  of  the  sentence  for  a  pos¬ 
tion  as  near  the  end  as  possible,  or,  what  often  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  put  the  subordinate  clauses  and  phrases 
first  and  the  principal  clause  last. 

Balance.  Emphasis  is  served,  again,  by  the  use  of  bal¬ 
ance.  We  have  already  considered,  in  our  study  of  paral¬ 
lelism,  the  need  of  expressing  similar  thoughts  through 
similar  constructions.  We  have  now  to  consider  the  same 
need  viewed  as  a  matter  of  emphasis. 

When  our  thoughts  correspond  to  each  other,  we  can  best 

1  A  sentence  in  which  the  thought  is  completed  within  a  very  few  words 
of  the  end. 
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emphasize  their  correspondence  by  stating  them  in  the  form 
of  a  balanced  sentence  —  a  sentence,  that  is,  in  which  the 
similarity  of  the  constituent  thoughts  is  manifested  by  the 
similarity  of  the  syntax.  Oftenest  two  ideas,  or  two  sets  of 
ideas,  are  placed  side  by  side,  as  if  the  thoughts  were  being 
weighed  in  scales.  These  ideas,  or  sets  of  ideas,  may  agree 
with  each  other  in  either  of  two  ways: 

(i)  They  may  agree  through  resemblance,  as  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  instance  from  an  essay  by  Dr.  Johnson: 

% 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more  than  indulgence 
to  hope,  because  the  objects  both  of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  un¬ 
certain,  so  we  ought  not  to  trust  the  representations  of  one  more 
than  of  the  other,  because  they  are  both  equally  fallacious;  as 
hope  enlarges  happiness,  fear  aggravates  calamity. 

In  the  above  sentence  the  object  is  to  emphasize  an  analogy 
—  a  resemblance  between  things  that  are  different. 

But  (2)  the  ideas  may  agree  through  unlikeness,  by  match¬ 
ing  each  other  in  their  differences,  as  in  this  sentence  from 
an  essay  by  G.  K.  Chesterton: 

All  democrats  object  to  men  being  disqualified  by  the  accident 
of  birth;  tradition  objects  to  their  being  disqualified  by  the  accident 
of  death. 

Here  the  object  is  to  emphasize  a  contrast,  a  sharply  defined 
difference.  Though  the  two  thoughts  may  perhaps  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  same  weight,  the  object  is  not  to  emphasize 
the  identity  of  weight  but  the  contrast  between  two  equally 
weighty  substances,  as  if  one  were  a  pound  of  iron  and  the 
other  a  pound  of  copper,  or  a  pound  of  iron  and  a  pound  of 
feathers.  Since  this  is  the  commoner  and  more  emphatic 
type  of  balanced  sentence,  it  will  be  well  to  inspect  two  or 
three  other  examples: 

Talent  is  that  which  is  in  a  man’s  power;  genius  is  that  in  whose 
power  a  man  is.  (Lowell.) 
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The  memory  of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works;  but 
the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works  alive.  (Macaulay.) 

Art  must  not  aim  at  morality,  else  it  is  not  art;  but  it  must  not 
violate  morality,  else  it  is  not  human. 

In  these  sentences  two  ideas  are  set  in  violent  contrast  by 
the  use  of  balance,  as  if  the  writer  said,  “This  may  look  like 
that,  but  do  not  be  deceived,  for  in  their  very  likeness  lurks 
a  profound  difference.  It  is  true,  they  correspond  part  for 
part  —  but  only  as  black  and  white,  night  and  day,  corre¬ 
spond.”  Accordingly,  to  make  emphatic  this  difference 
between  kindred  things,  the  writer  reveals  their  antithetical 
correspondence  by  a  correspondence  in  sentence  struc¬ 
ture. 

Repetition.  A  teacher  summed  up  the  art  of  teaching  by 
saying,  “First  tell  them  you’re  going  to  tell  them;  then  tell 
them,  and  then  tell  them  that  you’ve  told  them.”  Al¬ 
though  the  art  of  teaching  certainly  comprehends  more 
than  that,  it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  repeti¬ 
tion  in  education  or  in  any  other  activity  in  which  knowledge 
or  opinion  is  transmitted.  What  we  have  heard  but  once, 
we  are  very  prone  to  forget.  What  we  have  heard  often, 
we  are  likely  to  remember  —  and  even  to  believe,  whether 
it  is  plausible  or  not,  as  demagogues  understand  only  too 
well.  In  a  political  speech,  in  a  sermon,  in  an  editorial,  in 
a  college  lecture,  we  encounter  again  and  again  the  same 
ideas,  or  facts,  or  emotions  —  sometimes  repeated  without 
variation,  more  often  repeated  with  an  interesting  differ¬ 
ence,  with  additions,  that  is,  or  with  illustrations,  or  with 
comparisons,  or  with  applications  —  until  the  ideas,  facts, 
emotions  have  been  driven  home.  In  the  composition  of  an 
effective  paragraph,  again,  the  same  principle  holds:  the 
idea  is  nakedly  stated,  and  then  it  is  represented  with  detail, 
illustration,  and  the  like,  until  the  reader  has  received  a 
clear  and  lasting  impression.  Even  within  the  limit  of  a 
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single  sentence,  there  is  room  for  emphasis  through  repeti¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  repetition  is  the  re¬ 
peated  use  of  important  words,  of  what  we  have  termed 
“pivotal  words.”  Observe  the  repetition  in  this  fragment 
of  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus: 

Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  infinitesimal  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  Product,  produce  it,  in  God’s  name.  ’Tis  the  utmost  thou 
hast  in  thee:  out  with  it,  then.  Up,  up!  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work  while  it  is  called 
Today,  for  the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can  work.  (Italics 
not  in  Carlyle’s  text.) 

Although  it  is  not  the  repetition  in  this  passage  that  makes  it 
an  impressive  statement  of  the  author’s  “Gospel  of  Work,” 
but  the  profound  emotion  out  of  which  it  springs,  yet  the 
emotion  would  never  be  conveyed  unless  it  were  expressed, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  expressed  partly  by  Biblical  allusion, 
partly  by  exclamation,  partly  also  by  repetition.  Another 
instance  of  emphasis  through  repetition  of  important  words 
is  the  following  comment,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  on  the 
Scotch  poems  of  Burns: 

Let  us  boldly  say  that  of  much  of  this  poetry,  a  poetry  dealing 
perpetually  with  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners,  a 
Scotchman’s  estimate  is  apt  to  be  personal.  A  Scotchman  is  used  to 
this  world  of  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners;  he  has 
a  tenderness  for  it;  he  meets  its  poet  half  way.  In  this  tender  mood 
he  reads  poems  like  the  “Holy  Fair”  or  “Halloween.”  But  this 
world  of  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners  is  against  a 
poet,  not  for  him,  when  it  is  not  a  partial  countryman  who  reads 
him,  for  in  itself  it  is  not  a  beautiful  world,  and  no  one  can  deny  that 
it  is  of  advantage  to  a  poet  to  deal  with  a  beautiful  world.  Burns’s 
world  of  Scotch  drink,  Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners  is  often  a 
harsh,  a  sordid,  a  repulsive  world;  even  the  world  of  his  “Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night”  is  not  a  beautiful  world.  (Italics  not  in  Arnold’s 
text.) 
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It  is  a  little  tiresome,  this  repetition  of  “Scotch  drink, 
Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners,”  but  it  is  effective: 
nobody  who  has  read  attentively  the  essay  in  which  it  occurs 
is  likely  to  forget  that  Arnold  regarded  Burns’s  world  as  a 
too  frequently  unlovely  combination  of  Scotch  drink, 
Scotch  religion,  and  Scotch  manners. 

One  word  more:  it  does  not  follow,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  all  repetition  is  good.  Repetition  is  good  when 
it  serves  a  purpose,  when  it  clarifies  or  emphasizes.  It  is 
bad  when  it  occurs  accidentally  and  without  purpose,  since 
then  the  reader,  observing  the  repetition,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously  supposes  that  it  serves  a  purpose,  and  not  finding 
any  purpose,  any  value  in  the  repetition,  feels  that  he  has 
been  misled  and  that  the  writer  has  failed  to  express  himself 
adequately. 

Exercise  15,  Emphasis.  Underline  the  pivotal  words  in  the 
following  sentences.  For  a  definition  of  pivotal  words  see 
page  35- 

1.  I  have  not  read  history  without  observing  that  the  greatest 
forces  in  the  world  and  the  only  permanent  forces  are  the  moral 
forces. 

2.  Happiness  lies  in  the  taste,  and  not  in  things. 

3.  Our  repentance  is  not  so  much  regret  for  the  evil  we  have 
done  as  fear  of  its  consequences  to  us. 

4.  Could  we  at  pleasure  change  our  situation  in  life,  more 
persons  would  be  found  anxious  to  descend  than  to  ascend 
in  the  scale  of  society. 

5.  Fiction  has  no  business  to  exist  unless  it  is  more  beautiful  than 
reality. 

6.  Society  rests  upon  conscience,  and  not  upon  science. 

7.  His  kind  and  gentle  disposition  seemed  better  fitted  for  the 
quiet  of  domestic  life  than  for  the  stern  duties  of  military 
command. 

8.  A  man  that  is  young  in  years  may  be  old  in  hours  if  he  has 
lost  no  time. 

g.  We  cannot  hope  to  live  so  long  in  our  names  as  some  have 
done  in  their  persons. 
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10.  An  empire  is  an  aggregation  of  many  states  under  one  common 
head. 

1 1.  Sure  enough,  of  all  paths  a  man  could  strike  into,  there  is,  at 
any  given  moment,  a  best  path  for  every  man. 

12.  I  shall  recur  to  certain  questions  which  have  already  been 
touched  upon.  These  questions  are  three:  viz.,  the  relation  of 
intellectual  culture,  first,  to  mere  knowledge;  secondly,  to 
professional  knowledge;  and  thirdly,  to  religious  knowledge. 
In  other  words,  are  acquirements  and  attainments  the  scope 
of  a  university  education?  or  expertness  in  particular  arts  and 
pursuits?  or  moral  and  religious  proficiency?  or  something 
besides  these  three? 

Exercise  1 6,  Emphasis.  Of  the  following  sentences  determine 

which  are  periodic,  what  are  virtually  periodic,  and  which 

are  loose: 

1.  Quickly,  like  one  afraid  of  herself,  she  returned  the  bracelet. 

2.  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  club,  where  we  found  several 
other  members. 

3.  I  was  standing,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  at  the  door  of  my  own 
cottage. 

4.  She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  me  earnestly. 

5.  These  words  had  scarcely  fallen  from  his  lips  before  I  was  on 
my  knees  before  him,  overcome  with  gratitude. 

6.  Through  the  heavy  door,  whose  bronze  network  closes  the 
place  of  rest,  let  us  enter  the  church  itself. 

7.  The  trumpet  does  not  more  stun  you  by  its  loudness  than  a 
whisper  teases  you  by  its  provoking  inaudibility. 

8.  A  man  has  a  right  to  be  employed,  to  be  trusted,  to  be  loved. 

g.  Nothing  is  so  insufferable  to  man  as  to  be  completely  at  rest, 

without  passions,  without  business,  without  diversion,  without 
study. 

10.  It  is  not  what  he  has,  nor  even  what  he  does,  which  directly 
expresses  the  worth  of  a  man,  but  what  he  is. 

1 1 .  A  melancholy  reflection  on  the  vicissitudes  of  human  greatness 
forced  itself  on  his  mind. 

12.  You  are  more  capable  than  another  of  judging,  since  you  do 
not  believe  in  Philosophy  and  can  look  upon  it  without  being 
dazzled. 

13.  The  ladies  in  the  gallery,  unaccustomed  to  such  displays  of 
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eloquence,  excited  by  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  ana 
perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display  their  taste  and  sensibility, 
were  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  emotion. 

14.  He  who  has  acquired  ascendancy  by  brilliant  success  against 
the  enemy  and  has  thereby  fascinated  the  people  might,  in 
some  countries,  establish  his  power. 

15.  Democracy  has  become,  all  over  Europe  and  to  some  extent 
even  in  North  America  also,  desired  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end. 

16.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  included  in  the  picture  is  divided 
into  two  ridges  of  enormous  swell,  not  light,  nor  local,  but  a 
low,  broad  heaving  of  the  ocean,  like  the  lifting  of  the  bosom 
by  deep-drawn  breath  after  the  torture  of  the  storm. 

1 7.  The  notion  that  a  people  can  run  itself  anonymously  is  now 
well  known  to  be  the  silliest  of  absurdities. 

18.  For  two  days  after  we  reached  our  camp  in  the  open  glade 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  it  rained  steadily. 

19.  The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and 
spirit  of  an  age  are  exhibited  in  miniature. 

20.  Which  was  the  greater  innovator,  which  was  the  more  im¬ 
portant  personage  in  man’s  history,  he  who  first  led  armies 
over  the  Alps,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Cannae  and  Trasi- 
mene;  or  the  nameless  boor  who  first  hammered  out  for  him¬ 
self  an  iron  spade? 

21.  And  in  like  manner,  what  is  called  seeing  the  world,  entering 
into  active  life,  going  into  society,  traveling,  gaining  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  various  classes  of  the  community,  coming  into 
contact  with  the  principles  and  modes  of  thought  of  various 
parties,  interests,  and  races,  their  views,  aims,  habits,  and 
manners,  their  religious  creeds  and  forms  of  worship,  —  gain¬ 
ing  experience  how  various  yet  how  alike  men  are,  how  low- 
minded,  how  bad,  how  opposed,  yet  how  confident  in  their 
opinions;  all  this  exerts  a  perceptible  influence  upon  the 
mind,  which  it  is  impossible  to  mistake,  be  it  good  or  be  it  bad, 
and  is  popularly  called  its  enlargement.  (Newman.) 

22.  This  flat,  flourishing,  easy  country  never  could  have  looked 
more  rich  and  prosperous,  than  in  that  opening  summer  of 
1815,  when  its  green  fields  and  quiet  cities  were  enlivened  by 
multiplied  red-coats:  when  its  wide  chaussees  swarmed  with 
brilliant  English  equipages;  when  its  great  canal-boats,  glid¬ 
ing  by  rich  pastures  and  pleasant  quaint  old  villages,  by  old 
chateaux  lying  amongst  old  trees,  were  all  crowded  with  well- 
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to-do  English  travelers;  when  the  soldier  who  drank  at  the 
village  inn,  not  only  drank,  but  paid  his  score;  and  Donald, 
the  Highlander,  billeted  in  the  Flemish  farm-house,  rocked 
the  baby’s  cradle,  while  Jean  and  Jeannette  were  out  getting 
in  the  hay.  (Thackeray.) 

Exercise  1 7,  Emphasis.  Classify  the  sentences  of  one  or  two 
of  your  themes  with  regard  to  periodicity. 

Exercise  18,  Emphasis.  Write  six  periodic  or  virtually  peri¬ 
odic  sentences,  each  sentence  longer  than  the  one  before, 
beginning  with  one  containing  at  least  twelve  words. 

Exercise  19,  Emphasis.  Study  the  placing  of  pivotal  words 
and  other  important  words  in  an  essay  by  Macaulay, 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  etc. 

Exercise  20,  Emphasis.  Write  ten  sentences  in  which  the 
pivotal  words  are  placed  at  the  end. 

Exercise  21,  Emphasis.  Write  ten  sentences  involving  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  natural  word  order. 

Exercise  22,  Emphasis.  Convert  some  of  the  periodic  sen¬ 
tences  in  Exercise  16  into  loose  sentences  and  some  of  the 
loose  into  periodic  sentences. 

Exercise  23,  Emphasis.  Complete  the  following  sentences 

» 

by  using  balance. 

1.  Your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men . 

2.  Some  of  the  new  books  will  be  read  and  remembered,  some 

. .  and  some . 

3.  By  going  forward  we  would  escape  the  attack  of  the  natives; 

by  returning  home . 

4.  He  was  a  homely  little  man,  with  a  rather  large  head, 

but . 

5.  Socialism  is  not  the  same  thing  as  Anarchism.  Whereas 

Anarchism  places  the  interests  of  the  individual  above  those 
of  society,  Socialism . 

6.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  are  only  three  hypotheses  which  have 
ever  been  held  concerning  the  past  history  of  Nature.  The 
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first  hypothesis  assumes  that  the  universe  has  existed  from 
all  eternity  in  substantially  its  present  condition.  The 
second .  And  the  third . 

7.  He  resolved  to  divide  the  little  army.  While  one  part  was  to 
remain  before  the  city  to  alarm  the  enemy  by  false  attacks, 
the  other  was . 

Exercise  24,  Emphasis.  Rearrange  the  following  sentences 
so  as  to  secure  balance.  Leave  out  any  words  that  are  not 
necessary. 

1.  To  act  is  easy;  it  is  hard  to  think. 

2.  A  whole  town  may  be  owned  by  one  man;  another  man  may 
own  only  his  own  clothes. 

3.  A  narrow  mind  is  thought  to  be  that  which  contains  little 
knowledge;  a  mind  that  holds  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  a  great  mind. 

4.  Great  wits  convey  a  great  deal  in  a  few  words;  the  habit  of 
speaking  much  and  saying  little  is  characteristic  of  small 
minds. 

5.  Our  forefathers  submitted  to  the  plague  in  humility,  for  they 
believed  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  God;  but  since  they  inter¬ 
preted  a  fire  as  the  result  of  the  malice  of  man,  they  were 
furiously  indignant  towards  it. 

6.  If  what  you  want  is  a  just  conception,  look  twice;  one  look 
will  suffice  if  you  want  a  sense  of  beauty. 

7.  When  we  see  men  of  worth,  our  thoughts  should  be  of  equaling 
them;  when  men  of  a  contrary  character  are  seen,  we  should 
turn  inwards  and  examine  ourselves. 

Exercise  25,  Emphasis.  Copy  several  examples  of  balance 
from  the  speeches  of  Burke  or  the  essays  of  Macaulay  or 
G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Exercise  26,  Emphasis.  Discuss  the  use  of  repetition  as  a 
means  of  attaining  emphasis  in  the  following  sentences. 
Note  both  the  repetition  of  words  and  phrases  and  the 
repetition  of  grammatical  constructions. 

1.  Thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I  stoned;  thrice  I 
suffered  shipwreck;  a  night  and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep; 
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in  journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  by  my  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in 
perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in  weariness  and  painful¬ 
ness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness.  (Saint  Paul.) 

2.  Man  is,  properly  speaking,  based  upon  Hope;  he  has  no  other 
possession  but  Hope;  this  world  of  his  is  emphatically  the 
place  of  Hope.  (Carlyle.) 

3.  To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to  be  lovely. 
(Burke.) 

4.  Thirty  years  ago  Marseilles  lay  burning  in  the  sun. . . .  Every¬ 
thing  in  Marseilles  and  about  Marseilles,  had  stared  at  the 
fervid  sky,  and  been  stared  at  in  return,  until  a  staring  habit 
had  become  universal  there.  Strangers  were  stared  out  of 
countenance  by  staring  white  houses,  staring  white  walls, 
staring  tracts  of  arid  road,  staring  hills  from  which  verdure 
was  burnt  away.  The  only  things  to  be  seen  not  fixedly 
staring  and  glaring  were  the  vines  drooping  under  their  load 
of  grapes.  (Dickens.) 

5.  Therefore,  said  he,  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been  ordered, 
by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  impeach  Warren 
Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  I  impeach  him 
in  the  name  of  the  Commons’  House  of  Parliament,  whose 
trust  he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the 
English  nation,  whose  ancient  honor  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach 
him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has 
trodden  under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in  the 
name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the  name 
of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and  oppressor 
of  all.  (Burke.) 

6.  But  men  of  culture  and  poetry,  it  will  be  said,  are  again  and 
again  failing,  and  failing  conspicuously,  in  the  necessary  first 
stage  to  a  harmonious  perfection,  in  the  subduing  of  the  great 
obvious  faults  of  our  animality,  which  it  is  the  glory  of  these 
religious  organizations  to  have  helped  us  to  subdue.  True, 
they  do  often  so  fail.  They  have  often  been  without  the  virtues 
as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  Puritan;  it  has  been  one  of  their 
dangers  that  they  so  felt  the  Puritan’s  faults  that  they  too 
much  neglected  the  practice  of  his  virtues.  I  will  not,  how- 
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ever,  exculpate  them  at  the  Puritan’s  expense.  They  have  often 
failed  in  morality,  and  morality  is  indispensable.  (Arnold.) 

Exercise  27,  Emphasis.  Collect  several  examples  of  emphasis 
through  repetition  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  works  of  any 
of  the  following:  Burke,  Arnold,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  and 
Irving. 


ECONOMY 

Writing  is  not,  of  course,  a  private  matter.  When  we 
speak  of  it  as  self-expression,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  write 
merely  to  amuse  ourselves,  to  give  our  powers  play.  Some¬ 
times  we  do  write  for  such  a  motive;  but  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  background  of  the  mind,  is  an  ever-present  sense  of 
the  public.  Unconsciously  we  are  ever  asking  ourselves 
such  questions  as:  “Will  this  be  clear  to  the  reader?”  “Will 
he  get  the  full  force  of  this?”  “Could  this  be  misinter¬ 
preted?”  Writing  should  be  regarded,  then,  not  as  solil¬ 
oquy,  but  as  the  transmission  of  thought  from  one  mind  to 
another.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  —  a  machine 
for  the  transmission  of  thought,  as  the  radio  is. 

It  follows  that  good  writing,  like  good  machinery,  must 
operate  smoothly,  with  a  minimum  of  friction.  Economy 
demands  that  the  thought  be  transferred  in  its  entirety  and 
without  distortion.  Any  mode  of  writing  that  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  itself  violates  the  principle  of  economy.  If  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  is  attracted  to  offensive  misspellings,  to 
blunders  in  grammar,  to  misleading  punctuation,  to  the  use 
of  slang,  to  excessive  cleverness  in  phrasing,  to  the  use  of 
showy  language,  to  monotony  of  sentence  construction,  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  the  thought  is  diminished  in 
proportion.  It  is  as  though,  in  telling  a  man  where  John 
Jones  lives,  we  interspersed  our  directions  with  disturbing 
comments  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  high  cost  of 
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living  in  these  parts.  Once  more  we  must  return  to  our 
fundamental  principle:  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  truth.  It  is  the  writer’s  message  that  we  want, 
nothing  more  or  less. 

Tangled  Constructions.  When  the  structure  of  your  sen¬ 
tence  is  involved,  you  are  unconsciously  asking  the  reader 
to  untangle  it,  to  recast  it  mentally  —  to  repair  your  ma¬ 
chinery  —  before  he  can  quite  grasp  the  meaning. 

Tangled  constructions  arise  from  two  chief  causes: 

(1)  Mixed  Constructions.  A  sentence  is  tangled  whenever 
the  writer  fails  to  complete  a  construction  that  ought  to  be 
completed,  shifting  without  reason  from  one  construction 
to  another.  For  example: 

It  was  a  rule  in  the  classes  of  this  pedantic  professor  that  when¬ 
ever  a  student  used  a  slang  expression  in  recitation  for  him  to  get 
a  failure  grade  on  the  theme  handed  in  that  day. 

The  blunder,  in  such  a  sentence,  can  be  readily  revealed  by 
looking  for  the  main  line  of  the  sentence,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  eliminating  for  the  moment  all  the 
branch  lines.  Thus: 

It  was  a  rule  (in  the  classes  of  this  pedantic  professor)  that 
(whenever  a  student  used  a  slang  expression  in  recitation)  for  him 
to  get  a  failure  grade. 

“It  was  a  rule  that  for  him  to  get  a  failure  grade”  is  ob¬ 
viously  intolerable;  what  the  writer  tried  to  say  is,  “It  was 
a  rule  that  he  would  get  a  failure  grade.” 

(2)  Misplaced  Modifiers.  A  sentence  is  tangled,  again, 
whenever  the  writer  fails  to  place  together  matter  that  is 
logically,  and  therefore  structurally,  closely  related.  For 
example: 

The  papers  he  then  placed  in  her  hand  without  a  tremor  for 
which  he  had  so  long  struggled  and  so  hopelessly  till  but  the  hour 
before. 
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The  sense  does  not  stand  forth  luminously,  to  say  the  least; 
in  particular,  we  are  uncertain  whether  that  “for  which  he 
had  struggled”  was  a  tremor,  or  her  hand,  or  the  papers. 
Placing  modifiers  close  to  the  members  modified,  we  secure, 
instead,  this  result: 

Without  a  tremor  he  then  placed  in  her  hand  the  papers  for  which 
he  had  struggled  so  long  and,  till  but  the  hour  before,  so  hope¬ 
lessly. 

Mixed  Figures.  Akin  to  the  tangled  construction  is  the 
mixed  figure  of  speech.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  not  the 
construction  that  is  at  fault;  it  is  the  thought  itself,  which 
begins  with  one  comparison  and  then  confuses  the  reader 
by  unexpectedly  shifting  to  a  different  comparison.  At 
the  time  of  the  election  of  President  Taft,  for  example,  a 
prominent  Middle  Western  newspaper  displayed  this  head¬ 
line: 

Bryan  Snowed  under  by  Taft  Landslide. 

It  was  well  enough  to  compare  the  vote  for  Mr.  Taft  with  a 
heavy  snowfall  and  with  a  landslide,  but  not  with  both  at 
the  same  time.  A  mixed  figure  is  like  a  photograph  nega¬ 
tive  containing  two  pictures  grotesquely  blended;  one  pic¬ 
ture  at  a  time  is  an  elementary  rule  in  the  art  of  writing  as 
in  the  art  of  photography. 

Unnecessary  Words.  When  you  use  an  unnecessary  word  or 
phrase,  you  are  putting  an  obstacle,  however  slight,  before 
the  reader  —  you  are  throwing  sand  into  the  machinery. 
Our  words  should  be  adequate,  neither  too  few  nor  too 
many.  The  danger  of  using  too  few  words  is  not  serious, 
since  to  say  a  thing  briefly  is  harder  than  to  say  it  verbosely. 
The  danger  of  using  too  many  words  must  be  constantly 
remembered  by  the  writer  who  aims  at  skillful  expression. 
Sometimes  he  can  reduce  the  number  of  words  by  mere 
omission,  as  in  this  sentence: 
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Whenever  I  meet  her  she  always  greets  me.  (8  words.) 

Whenever  I  meet  her  she  greets  me.  (7  words.) 

At  other  times  he  can  do  it  by  altering  words: 

Jim  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  her  death.  (9  words.) 

Jim  was  grieved  to  hear  of  her  death.  (8  words.) 

Often  he  can  condense  by  changing  the  construction,  using 
a  subordinate  clause  or  phrase  or  word  in  place  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  clause: 

He  walked  an  hour  and  then  reached  Apex;  this  is  a  little 
village  and  it  is  situated  near  Borden.  (19  words.) 

After  walking  an  hour  he  reached  Apex,  a  little  village  near 
Borden.  (12  words.) 

But  the  briefest  is  not  always  the  best;  brevity  in  the  interest 
of  economy  is  one  thing,  and  brevity  as  a  result  of  impatience 
is  quite  another.  We  must  not  use  words  unnecessarily, 
but  we  must  use  words  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  grasp 
our  meaning  and  to  remember  it.  Our  thought  must  not 
be  clouded  with  words,  but  it  must  be  fully  expressed  with 
words  that  really  serve  the  function  of  words  —  to  clarify 
and  enforce.  Our  trees  must  be  free  of  dead  wood,  but  they 
must  also  be  fully  developed. 

Unpleasant  Sounds.  Again,  when  a  writer  uses  combinations 
of  words  that  are  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  he  is  violating 
the  principle  of  economy,  because,  as  we  have  remarked, 
any  mode  of  writing  that  calls  attention  to  itself  violates 
the  principle  of  economy.  Cacophony,  or  “bad  sound,” 
grates  on  the  ear  even  when  the  reader  does  not  audibly 
pronounce  the  Words,  and  thus  distracts  his  attention  from 
the  sense.  When  the  poet  Browning,  who  differed  from 
normal  humanity  in  having  a  considerable  relish  for  dis¬ 
cord,  wished  to  ask  whether  the  animal  that  has  fed  to  re¬ 
pletion  suffers  from  care  and  doubt,  he  wrote  a  vigorous  but 
obtrusively  harsh  line: 
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Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast? 

Euphony  is  perhaps  most  frequently  violated  by  the  use  of 
unpleasant  repetitions  of  sound  —  by  the  use  of  such  chance 
combinations  as  “the  .  present  president,”  “the  visitor  ad¬ 
mired  the  vista,”  “a  shrill  trill,”  “he  pitched  hay  all  that 
day,”  and  by  the  excessive  use  of  the  same  consonant,  as  in 
this  sentence: 

The  pale  prince  perceived  a  perplexed  expression  in  the  face 
of  the  principal  speaker. 

Exercise  28,  Economy.  Point  out  the  cause  of  obscurity  in  the 
following  sentences,  and  then  recast  the  sentences  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble  of  having  to  search 
for  the  intended  meaning.  Try  to  reproduce  all  the  thought 
and  to  do  so  in  a  single  sentence. 

1.  The  freight  rates  are  much  cheaper  is  one  reason  for  the 
greater  number  of  sales. 

2.  Should  the  weather  permit,  we  shall  leave  home  to-morrow 
afternoon  if  the  car  is  back  from  the  garage. 

3.  One  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  story  is  the  heroine  does 
most  of  the  falling  in  love. 

4.  He  plans  his  week’s  trip  with  the  thought  of  getting  back 
home  for  the  dance  Friday  night  in  his  mind  all  the  time. 

5.  If  these  facts  should  ever  leak  out  and  become  known  to  the 
public  would  ruin  him. 

6.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  realize  his  delay  would  ruin  the 
plans  of  the  assembly  and  decide  to  act  at  once. 

7.  The  wounded  boar  rushed  toward  the  spot  where  I  lay  con¬ 
cealed  snarling  with  rage. 

8.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  one  upon  which  we  must 
linger  over. 

9.  Jules  decided  to  try  to  mould  the  mind  of  the  girl  in  the  right 
paths. 

10.  Because  he  chose  his  characters  from  real  life  and  described 
them  just  as  they  appeared  to  him  made  the  critics  call  this 
novelist  a  realist. 

11.  The  author  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  extent  the  power 
of  the  King  amounts  to. 
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12.  Soon  after  we  moved  to  town,  we  bought  a  house  which  no¬ 
body  had  lived  in  it  for  several  years. 

13.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  for  the  organization  of  a  com¬ 
munity  league. 

14.  There  is  no  more  masterly  way  of  representing  the  super¬ 
natural  than  this  poem. 

15.  A  stymie  is  when  an  opponent’s  ball  lies  between  your  ball 
and  the  cup. 

1 6.  These  seats,  even  if  they  do  cost  a  little  more  than  the  others, 
the  cost  in  the  long  run  is  really  less. 

17.  Cobb  only  asked  for  a  dollar. 

18.  Molly  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  while  his  blue-gray  eyes 
wandered  towards  the  river  and  called  his  name  again  and 
again. 

19.  He  quivered  with  anger  when  the  flies  settled  on  his  flushed 
face  and  cursed  like  a  madman. 

20.  He  is  a  master  with  the  sword  of  description  and  paints  his 
scenes  in  vivid  colors. 

21.  I  jumped  out  of  bed  as  the  vibrations  ceased  and  began  to 
dress. 

22.  Another  fireman  while  we  were  working  mechanically  called 
my  name. 

23.  These  men  I  believed  too  often  had  deceived  me. 

24.  I  have  seen  the  play  he  wrote  many  times. 

25.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  firing-range,  a  sport  he  never 
grew  tired  of. 

26.  The  field  was  being  plowed  by  an  old  man,  and,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  work  every  day,  the  crop  was  naturally  poor. 

27.  If  you  are  willing,  I’ll  sell  the  house,  provided  that  I  can  get 
a  good  price  for  it  now. 

28.  Without  allowing  the  article  to  become  saturated,  with 
another  piece  of  cheese-cloth  it  is  again  rubbed  briskly. 

Exercise  29,  Economy.  Condense  the  phrasing  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  without  subtracting  from  the  thought: 

1 .  I  looked  around  and  what  I  then  saw  was  a  large  sedan  which 
had  only  one  passenger  occupying  it. 

2.  Every  time  that  he  had  any  chance  to  do  so  at  all,  my  little 
brother  would  go  out  on  the  street  and  talk  to  the  policeman 
who  was  on  the  corner. 
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3.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  which  were  reflected  back  by  the  water, 
sparkled  like  a  bed  of  pearls. 

4.  His  fame  has  reached  the  very  utmost  limit  that  it  is  possible 
for  it  to  reach. 

5.  Mrs.  Pawley  began  life  on  this  particular  day  with  a  feeling  of 
apprehension  or  dread  brooding  over  her  spirit  that  morning. 

6.  While  the  program  was  going  in  progress,  I  just  wanted  to 
roam  around  here  and  there  and  see  everything  which  I  could 
see. 

7.  There  are  many  wonderful  and  beautiful  scenes  to  be  seen  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 

8.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  are 
equally  as  responsible  as  the  Republicans  are. 

9.  There  is  but  one  pennant  of  any  shape  or  form  on  the  wall,  it 
being  a  high-school  pennant. 

10.  This  mammoth  contrivance  will  do  in  a  few  seconds  of  time 
identically  the  same  amount  of  work  that  it  used  to  require 
the  smaller  machines  three  months  of  work  to  get  accom¬ 
plished. 

11.  Without  knowing  it,  he  had  unwittingly  met  up  with  three 
of  the  best  wielders  of  the  sword  in  the  country. 

12.  There  were  two  games  which  were  still  to  be  played. 

13.  The  central  building  of  the  group  is  of  three  stories  in  height. 

14.  The  superb  choice  of  words  in  this  poem  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
matchless  selection  of  diction. 

15.  In  Pennsylvania  one  sees  many  picturesque  farms  that  look 
like  pictures. 

16.  I  was  fourteen  years  old  and  had  never  seen  a  Catholic  church 
service  in  my  life.  I  had  a  boy  friend,  and  he  was  a  Catholic; 
so  I  asked  him  whether  or  not  he  would  be  willing  to  let  me 
attend  the  next  Catholic  church  service  along  with  him.  So 
he  told  me  that  I  could  do  so  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  me  attend  the  service  in  company  with  himself,  but  that 
I  would  have  to  be  obliged  to  sit  in  the  rear  of  the  church  we 
were  planning  to  attend  that  time. 

1 7.  We  knocked  softly,  and  then  there  was  a  long  period  of  wait¬ 
ing;  but,  finally,  we  heard  soft  footfalls,  which  made  so  little 
noise  that  we  were  unaware  of  the  opening  of  the  great  door. 
And  since  we  had  not  heard  any  sound  at  all,  we  were  quite 
startled  by  a  pleasant  invitation  bidding  us  to  walk  into  the 
house. 
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1 8.  Then,  when  an  accident  could  have  been  avoided  easily  by 
one  who  was  a  good  driver,  she  became  agitated  and  excited 
because  things  happened  quickly;  and  she  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  because  she  had  had  little  experience  in  driving  a  car, 
and  so  she  lost  her  head  and  the  car  got  beyond  her  control, 
and  in  the  excitement  she  stepped  on  the  gas  pedal  by  mistake 
when  she  meant  to  step  on  the  brake,  and  for  this  reason  she 
crashed  into  the  bus  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago. 

Exercise  30,  Economy .  Comment  on  the  repetition  of  words, 
sounds,  and  constructions  in  the  following  sentences,  stating 
whether  you  think  the  repetition  is  accidental  or  deliberate, 
undesirable  or  effective. 

1.  The  drivers  went  up  the  swamp  for  fear  that  the  deer  would 
hear  their  movements. 

2.  All  the  hostility  of  a  hostile  world  could  not  prevail  against 
the  faith  of  the  Puritans. 

3.  Since  he  had  not  visited  the  place  since  1905  he  noticed  many 
changes. 

4.  Although  they  worked  hard,  they  were  able  to  make  only  a 
bare  living  because  their  competitors  used  new  machines  and 
new  methods  of  making  shoes,  which  machines  and  methods 
were  superior  to  their  old  machinery  and  methods. 

5.  The  building  was  a  long  way  from  the  railroad  and  was  ap¬ 
proached  only  through  a  long  path  through  the  woods. 

6.  The  cause  of  these  casualties  is  causing  much  comment. 

7.  The  main  thought  of  the  book  is  that  those  that  live  a  good  life 
will  be  happy  and  that  in  that  place  of  happiness  there  will 
be  no  one  that  will  compete  with  them. 

8.  No,  she  never  loved,  never  loved  with  passion  and  with  fire, 
but  the  immense  need  of  loving  which  is  felt  by  every  tender 
soul  was  changed  with  her  into  an  infinite  need  of  pleasing, 
or,  better,  of  being  loved. 

9.  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  with  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail. 
The  cause  will  raise  up  armies;  the  cause  will  create  navies. 
The  people,  if  we  turn  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry 
themselves,  gloriously  through  this  struggle. 

10.  His  sternness  stilled  me  into  silence  when  I  first  saw  him. 

11.  The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  Delft  tea-pot,  ornamented 
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with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
and  sundry  other  ingenious  Dutch  fantasies. 

12.  The  University  has  gone  rather  extensively  into  extension  work. 

13.  Mark  Twain  evidently  had  good  reason  for  ending  his  book 
so;  so  we  will  let  the  matter  drop. 

14.  One  does  not  have  to  have  a  good  education  to  appreciate  and 
understand  Franklin’s  Autobiography,  Franklin’s  frankness  and 
simplicity  in  his  Autobiography  make  the  book  easy  to  under¬ 
stand. 

15.  The  peonle  in  the  play  are  shown  to  you  to  judge  as  you 
care  to. 

16.  The  history  in  this  novel  would  be  interesting  enough  to  keep 
the  reader  reading  until  the  book  has  been  read  through. 

1 7.  The  other  end  of  the  athletic  field  is  usually  used  as  a  drill  field. 

18.  Whatever  you  wish  to  do,  therefore,  about  anything  whatso¬ 
ever,  that  is  what  I  wish,  too. 

19.  He  told  us  that,  if  we  wanted  to  get  the  best  seats,  that  we 
should  come  an  hour  before  the  game  started. 

20.  The  light  of  his  shaded  reading  lamp  slept  like  a  sheltered 
pool;  his  footfalls  made  no  sound  on  the  carpet;  his  wandering 
days  were  over.  No  more  horizons  as  boundless  as  hope,  no 
more  twilights  within  the  forests  as  solemn  as  temples,  in  the 
hot  quest  of  the  Ever-undiscovered  Country  over  the  hill, 
across  the  stream,  beyond  the  wave....  No  more!  No  more! 


VARIETY 

In  regard  to  sentence  construction,  the  need  of  variety  is  not 
a  thing  for  the  writer  to  worry  about;  let  him  worry  abun¬ 
dantly  about  the  need  of  subordination,  parallelism,  and 
emphasis,  the  three  principles  we  have  studied  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  pages,  and  if  he  worries  to  good  purpose,  learning 
how  to  apply  them  with  certitude  and  ease,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  mysteriously  acquired  variety.  Nobody  thinks 
monotonously,  not  at  least  while  he  is  alert  enough  to  write, 
and  it  follows  that  if  he  really  expresses  his  thinking,  sub¬ 
ordinating  what  is  logically  subordinate,  making  parallel 
what  is  logically  parallel,  and  emphasizing  what  is  logically 
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emphatic,  he  will  attain  in  his  writing  a  large  measure  of 
variety.  Inevitably  he  will  have  short  sentences  and  long 
sentences;  simple,  and  compound,  and  complex  sentences; 
“loose,”  and  periodic,  and  balanced  sentences;  a  fair  sprin¬ 
kling  of  interrogative  and  exclamatory  sentences;  refreshing 
departures  from  the  normal  word  order.  And  if  he  has  a 
well-defined  personality,  he  will  have  in  addition  the  variety 
of  style  that  arises  from  the  coloring  of  thought  by  individual 
temperament  and  character. 

There  is  no  quick  way  to  secure  variety  —  short  cut. 
If  a  writer,  instead  of  trying  to  express  his  thought,  aims 
directly  at  variety,  he  will  never  attain  it,  or,  at  best,  will 
attain  a  kind  of  variety  that  he  does  not  want,  an  artificial 
shadow  of  the  real  thing,  an  insufferably  conscious  manner 
of  expression,  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  away  from 
the  thought  to  the  verbal  manipulations  of  the  writer.  He 
will  write  “Old  Sol”  merely  to  avoid  repeating  the  word 
“sun”;  he  will  write,  “In  the  winters  I  went  to  school,  and 
my  summers  were  spent  at  my  father’s  farm”  (shifting  the 
voice  and  subject)  instead  of  simply  writing,  “In  the  winters 
I  went  to  school,  in  the  summers  lived  at  my  father’s  farm”; 
he  will  shift  freely  from  the  past  tense  to  the  historical  pres¬ 
ent;  he  will  write  short  sentences  where  he  ought  to  have 
long  ones,  and  long  sentences  where  he  ought  to  have  short 
ones,  and  since  he  probably  cannot  write  long  sentences 
without  getting  confused,  he  will  occasionally  produce  a 
cumulative  sentence  that  begins  innocently  but  grows  pre¬ 
posterously,  like  a  giant  snowball  rolling  down  a  slope.  In 
his  efforts  to  secure  variety,  he  will  perform  every  meretri¬ 
cious  trick  of  style  he  can  think  of  and  violate  all  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  good  writing. 

If  a  writer  observes  that  his  work  is  monotonous,  that  a 
page  of  it  is  dull  and  that  a  book  of  it  would  be  a  torment, 
let  him  determine  to  gain  the  interest  that  springs  from 
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variety  by  struggling  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings  as 
they  are,  by  insisting  that  what  is  naturally  subordinate, 
parallel,  and  emphatic  be  so  rendered  in  his  sentences. 

Yet  if  variety  need  not  be  consciously  aimed  at  in  sentence 
construction,  it  must  be  cultivated  in  diction  —  in  the  choice 
of  the  words  of  which  the  sentences  are  composed. 

Now,  dull  and  monotonous  sentences  are  the  result  of  dull 
and  monotonous  thinking;  and  dull  and  monotonous  think¬ 
ing,  in  turn,  is  the  result  of  inattention,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
of  laziness.  Most  of  the  time  our  minds  are  immensely  lazy, 
content  with  vague  sensations,  dim  emotions,  and  half- 
formed  thought.  The  lazy  mind  needs  few  words  to  ex¬ 
press  itself.  Everything  we  like  we  call  nice ,  without  waiting 
to  decide  whether  we  really  mean  pleasant,  attractive ,  pretty, 
neat,  well-mannered,  considerate,  amiable,  fragrant,  delicious,  etc., 
and  wholly  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  are  blurring  the  proper 
meaning  of  nice  ( precise ,  discriminating,  fastidious) .  We  use 
again  and  again  stale,  trite  words  like  factor  and  poterit  (per¬ 
haps  potent  factor!),  even  when  they  do  not  fit  the  context. 
We  constantly  use  slang  expressions,  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  everybody  else  is  also  busy  wearing  them  out,  or 
that  their  vagueness  of  meaning  renders  them  applicable  to 
almost  anything.  There  is  a  time,  no  doubt,  when  laziness 
is  our  privilege.  But  that  time  is  not  when  we  are  writing. 
Then  the  mind  must  be  roused  to  alertness,  its  activity  be 
suddenly  heightened,  in  order  that  clear  images  and  ideas 
may  spring  up  in  all  their  natural  variety,  and  with  them 
the  words  that  represent  them. 

For  varied  thinking  and  writing  are  assuredly  impossible 
unless  we  possess  a  liberal  stock  of  words,  the  raw  materials 
of  expression.  If  words  are  dependent  on  thoughts,  thoughts 
are  also  dependent  on  words.  We  cannot  think,  save  in  a 
rudimentary,  animal  fashion,  without  an  abundance  of 
words.  Thoughts  without  words  are  scarcely  thoughts  at 
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all.  Every  time  we  master  a  new  word,  indeed,  we  are  also 
extending  the  scope  and  power  of  our  mental  life.  If  a  few 
hundred  or  a  thousand  words  will  suffice  for  everyday  think¬ 
ing  and  talking,  a  vastly  larger  supply  will  be  necessary  for 
written  composition  expressing  subtle  shades  of  thought  and 
emotion.  How  can  we  obtain  this  large  reserve? 

In  a  sense,  we  already  possess  it.  We  have  a  reading  vo¬ 
cabulary,  immensely  larger  than  our  writing  vocabulary,  a 
liberal  stock  of  words  more  or  less  accurately  understood 
when  we  encounter  them  but  for  the  most  part  never  used  in 
our  writing.  This  reading,  or  passive,  vocabulary  is  a  kind 
of  hoard  that  we  have  laid  up,  gold  coin  buried  in  the  cellar; 
it  would  be  good  business,  to  say  the  least,  to  place  our  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  bank  or  otherwise  invest  it.  Words,  like  money, 
should  be  in  circulation.  From  our  ever-growing  reserve 
of  words  earned  by  constant  and  attentive  reading  we  should 
derive  interest  in  the  form  of  words  added  to  our  writing 
vocabulary,  our  active  vocabulary.  Most  writers  would  be 
amazed  to  learn  how  few  words  familiar  in  their  reading  have 
a  place  in  their  writing,  such  common  words  as  diminish, 
tranquil,  hamper,  alternative,  recur,  incredible.  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  such  words.  They  will  not  hurt  you;  they  will  serve  you. 
They  are  better  coin  than  the  pennies  you  have  been  using. 
If  at  first  you  are  inclined  to  squander  them  —  to  misuse 
them  —  repeated  use  will  soon  teach  you  their  true  value. 

Meanwhile,  you  may  increase  your  writing  vocabulary 
by  another  means,  the  dictionary.  If  it  repels  you  because 
its  vast  wealth  contrasts  with  your  poverty,  remember  that 
that  wealth  is  entirely  at  your  disposal.  You  are  free  to  take 
from  it  word  after  word,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
until  you  find  that  you  have  a  supply  sufficient  to  enable 
you,  to  your  keen  delight,  to  utilize  your  intelligence.  It  is 
a  slow,  but  a  fascinating  process.  Select  a  good  dictionary, 
have  it  at  hand  always,  and  acquire  the  habit  of  using  it. 
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Look  up  new  words  in  it;  browse  in  it;  master  its  arrange¬ 
ment  —  how  it  accounts  for  the  growth  of  the  word  literally 
from  its  root  up.  Observe  the  root  of  your  word;  observe 
the  variety  of  definitions  showing  the  variety  of  uses;  ob¬ 
serve  the  synonyms  and  wherein  they  differ  from  your  word; 
observe  the  standing  of  the  word,  whether  colloquial,  slang, 
dialect,  etc.  Even  when  you  have  done  all  this,  you  have 
not  reached  the  end  —  beyond  all  that  the  dictionary  can 
tell  you  lies  the  connotation  of  the  word,  its  atmosphere,  so 
to  speak,  too  delicate,  too  elusive  for  denotation,  and  to  be 
learned  only  by  familiarity  with  the  word  as  it  recurs  in  your 
reading. 

Since  the  meaning  of  a  word  lies  both  in  what  it  exactly 
denotes  and  in  what  it  connotes  or  suggests,  the  funda¬ 
mental  qualities  of  diction  are  precision  and  suggestion. 

Precision  calls  for  definiteness  of  meaning,  and  may  be 
cultivated  by  the  use  of  words  that  are  specific  or  concrete. 
Specific  words,  as  opposed  to  general  words,  are  those  which 
have  a  relatively  small  range  of  application.  Thus,  bird  is 
more  specific  than  animal ,  thrush  than  bird,  hermit  thrush  than 
thrush.  Again,  said  is  general;  some  specific  substitutes  are 
exclaimed,  sighed,  murmured,  replied,  repeated,  admitted,  protested, 
declared,  insisted,  explained,  inquired,  interrupted,  besought.  “He 
went  across  the  room”  is  a  general  way  of  describing  an 
action;  a  more  specific  way  would  be  “He  strode  across  the 
room”  (or  hobbled,  ambled,  picked  his  way).  Compare,  once 
more,  “The  express  train  went  by”  with  “The  express  train 
rushed  by”  (or  roared,  thundered).  Precision  may  be  attained, 
secondly,  by  the  use  of  concrete  words,  i.e.  words  that  appeal 
to  the  senses.  Thus,  eyes  is  less  precise  than  gray  eyes  or  cold 
gray  eyes;  “Attractively-tinted  clouds  were  in  the  sky”  is  less 
precise  than  “Wisps  of  salmon-pink  cloud  floated  in  the 
blue”;  “An  owl  could  be  heard,”  than  “An  owl  hooted”; 
“The  roads  meet  at  this  point,”  than  “The  roads  form  a  Y 
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at  this  point.”  Although  general  and  abstract  words  have 
their  place,  we  often  use  them  when  specific  and  concrete 
words  would  be  far  better,  because  we  are  simply  too  lazy 
to  say  what  we  mean  or  to  find  out  what  we  really  do 
mean. 

Suggestion  relates  to  the  fringe  of  meaning  that  extends 
beyond  a  word’s  bare  or  literal  signification.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  many  words  suggest  more  than  they  mean 
literally.  There  is  a  difference,  wider  than  the  dictionary 
can  show,  between  a  horse  and  a  steed,  a  violin  and  a 
fiddle,  a  sailor  and  a  mariner.  Well-equipped  summer 
hotels  offer  their  patrons  riding-horses  but  no  steeds;  there 
are  violinists,  but  no  fiddlers,  in  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra;  there  are  perhaps  some  old  sailors,  but  certainly 
no  ancient  mariners,  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Many 
words  thus  convey  a  flavor  in  addition  to  their  set  meaning 
—  a  flavor  of  the  poetic,  or  colloquial,  or  pompous,  or  tech¬ 
nical,  etc.  —  and  should  be  used  only  when  in  harmony  with 
the  subject,  the  context,  and  the  occasion.  One  of  the  most 
delightful  powers  of  the  skilled  writer  is  that  of  appropriate 
suggestion. 

Remember,  finally,  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  effective 
diction;  that  “fine  writing”  (flowery  language)  is  always 
cheap  and  ugly;  that  affected  mannerisms  of  style  only 
obscure  the  thought  and  annoy  the  reader;  that  strained, 
contorted  language  is  not  an  indication  of  strength;  that 
deliberate  smartness  suggests  only  the  spoiled  child.  You 
are  not  to  toy  with  words;  you  are  to  think  honestly  and  write 
honestly. 

Exercise  31,  Variety.  Analyze  the  variety  in  sentence 
structure  in  a  given  passage  by  pointing  out  (1)  various 
types  of  subordination,  (2)  instances  of  parallelism,  (3)  the 
use  of  climax,  (4)  departures  from  the  normal  word  order, 
(5)  periodic  sentences,  (6)  balanced  sentences,  (7)  the  range 
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in  sentence  length,  (8)  various  ways  of  beginning  sentences; 
and  (9)  the  use  of  synonyms. 

Exercise  32,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.1  Familiarize  yourself  with 
the  significance  of  these  abbreviations  used  in  the  dictionary: 
a.,  AS.,  cap.,  colloq.,  dial.,  e.g.,  F.,fig.,fr.,  Gr.,  L.  or  Lat.,  l.c., 
ME.,  n.,  Ohs.,  OE.,  pi.,  p.p.,  R.,  sing.,  syn.,  Tech.,  v.,  v.i.,  v.t. 

Exercise  33,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  What  is  the  proper  syllabi¬ 
cation  of  telling,  compelling,  thorough,  codification,  aerial,  profes¬ 
sional?  What  is  the  plural  of  datum,  bacillus,  dilettante,  basis, 
major-general,  knight-errant?  What  is  the  past  tense  of  sit,  set, 
bid,  dive,  climb? 

Exercise  34,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  Show  how  a  knowledge  of 
the  etymology  of  the  following  words  aids  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  present  meaning:  panorama,  panacea,  preamble, 
recruit,  redeem,  eradicate,  Anzac.  Show  the  difference  between 
the  etymology  and  usual  present  meaning  of  nice,  fond,  silly, 
matinee,  journal. 

Exercise  35,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  What  myth,  story,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  reference  is  suggested  by  siren,  mentor,  Promethean,  Croesus, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis,  Herculean,  Nemesis,  Pegasus,  Platonic  love, 
stentorian,  Gordian  knot,  Job’s  comforter,  Philistinism,  utopia, 
Johnsonian? 

Exercise  36,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  Copy  from  the  dictionary 
the  entries  under  Cid,  Cinderella,  David,  Dido,  Galahad,  Gar- 
gantua,  Hyperion,  Martha,  Nibelungs ,  Rosalind,  Chicago,  Danube, 

a 

Gettysburg,  Idaho,  lie  de  France ,  Jutland,  Manchuria,  Sebastopol, 
Balzac,  Cromwell,  George  III,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Northclijfe, 
Sothern,  Tacitus,  Walt  Whitman. 

1  In  the  preparation  of  the  following  exercises,  most  abridged  diction¬ 
aries  will  not  suffice.  Every  college  student  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  an 
abridged  dictionary  adequate  for  college  needs,  preferably,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  authors  of  this  book,  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
This  inexpensive  dictionary  will  satisfy  ordinary  needs  throughout  life. 
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Exercise  37,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  List  twelve  or  fifteen  words 
belonging  to  your  reading  vocabulary  that  do  not  belong  to 
your  writing  vocabulary  —  words,  that  is,  that  you  under¬ 
stand  or  partly  understand  but  never  use  when  you  write. 
Look  up  the  common  meanings  of  these  words  and  use  each 
word  in  a  sentence. 

Exercise  38,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  Study  the  following  syno¬ 
nyms.  Determine  the  differences  in  meaning  in  each  group. 
Compose  sentences  that  reveal  these  differences.  Complete, 
finish,  end.  Male,  masculine,  manly,  manful,  mannish,  virile. 
Oral,  verbal.  Right,  privilege.  See,  behold,  note,  notice,  observe, 
view,  witness.  Speech,  address,  oration.  Phase,  aspect ,  kind,  sort. 

Exercise  39,  Use  of  the  Dictionary.  Determine  why  the  itali¬ 
cized  words  and  phrases  in  the  following  sentences  are  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  substitute  suitable  words. 

1 .  She  pays  her  cook  a  nice  salary. 

2.  The  army  was  decimated  by  the  loss  of  over  a  third  of  the  men. 

3.  I  expect  he  has  already  gone  on  his  vacation. 

4.  He  should  be  ashamed  to  demean  himself  in  public. 

5.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unique  speeches  I  have  heard. 

6.  The  huge  bus  suddenly  fell  down  the  ravine  with  a  loud 
noise. 

7.  Over  the  hills  the  sun  came  up  amidst  many-colored  and  pretty 
clouds. 

8.  He  always  appreciated  the  fact  that  Tom  had  saved  him  from 
a  watery  grave  in  the  very  nick  of  time. 

9.  The  use  of  narration  gets  the  reader’s  interest  and  keeps  it 
right  along  through  the  poem. 

10.  A  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  stove  will  have  to  be  fixed. 

1 1.  The  social  part  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  about  opera. 

12.  In  winter  the  white  fields  present  beautiful  scenery. 

13.  Since  we  are  new  in  college,  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
longer  hours  of  study  and  other  factors  in  college  life. 

Exercise  40,  Use  of  the  Dictionary,  (a)  Determine  which  of  the 
following  passages  are  excellent  in  diction  and  which  are 
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instances  of  “fine  writing.”  Be  prepared  to  give  reasons 
for  your  judgment. 

1.  She  walked  up  the  aisle  on  her  father’s  arm,  her  lips  lightly 
tilted  with  a  smile.  Her  flimsy  wedding  gown  and  gossamer 
veil  floated  around  her  fair  blonde  head  like  a  halo.  She 
looked  as  nearly  like  an  angel  as  girls  can  in  this  world. 

2.  A  great  shock  of  rough  dusty-dark  hair;  bright-laughing  hazel 
eyes;  massive  aquiline  face,  most  massive  yet  most  delicate; 
of  sallow  brown  complexion,  almost  Indian-looking;  clothes 
cynically  loose,  free-and-easy;  —  smokes  infinite  tobacco. 

3.  Of  the  books  perused  by  the  writer  of  this  report  none  has 
seemed  so  difficult  to  evaluate  adequately. 

4.  Finally,  when  the  day  was  done,  when  the  work  of  life  was 
finished,  when  the  gold  of  evening  met  the  dusk  of  night,  her 
spirit  bade  farewell  to  earth  and  she  fell  on  sleep  beneath  the 
silent  stars  that  studded  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven.  Her  soul 
winged  its  flight  to  rest  forevermore  in  that  Beautiful  Isle  of 
Somewhere  up  yonder  beneath  the  stars. 

5.  Here  lies  in  eternal  glory  an  American  soldier,  known  but  to 
God. 

(b)  Improve  the  wording  of  the  following  description. 
Avoid  “fine  writing.” 

Verbally  bidden  a  number  of  friends  wended  their  way  on  last 
Saturday  afternoon  to  the  pretty  cottage  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H., 
who,  in  her  characteristic  thoughtful  way,  arranged  this  social 
hour,  to  pay  court  to  her  household  guests,  Miss  M.,  her  great- 
aunt,  Miss  B.,  an  aunt,  and  Miss  S.,  a  friend  —  all  of  Wisconsin. 
Guarding  the  portals  and  welcoming  the  incoming  guest  was  Mrs. 
H.  V.,  who  in  her  sweet  way  directed  them  to  the  hostess  and  her 
trio  of  charming  honorees.  Informality  everywhere  reigned;  just 
the  usual  attractiveness  of  the  home  found  accent  in  great  crystals 
of  spring  blossoms.  Incidentally  and  with  a  careless  care,  the  win¬ 
some  Miss  N.  led  the  way  to  the  dining  room.  A  rare  beauty 
board  gleamed  with  crystal,  centered  with  a  huge  bowl  of  “pink 
pinks”  about  which  burned  pink  tapers  under  pink  shades,  casting 
a  roseate  hue  over  the  cluny  lace  cover  and  the  crystal  bon-bon 
trays.  ( From  a  newspaper.) 
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The  paragraph  is  a  plastic  mass,  and  it  takes  its  shape  from  the  thought 
it  has  to  express:  its  shape  is  the  thought.  —  Herbert  Read 

A  composition  or  “theme”  is  a  collection  of  sentences.  To 
assist  the  reader,  we  write  these  sentences  in  groups  called 
paragraphs.  Thus,  the  paragraph  is  also  a  collection  of 
sentences,  a  smaller  collection  of  sentences.  It  may  be 
conceived  as  nothing  more  than  a  form  of  punctuation;  but 
just  as  punctuation  within  the  sentence  is  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  thought,  so  are  the  paragraph  divisions  de¬ 
termined  by  the  nature  of  the  thought.  As  a  sentence  is  a 
group  of  words  expressing  a  complete  thought,  so  is  a  para¬ 
graph  a  group  of  sentences  expressing  a  complete  thought. 
Like  a  sentence,  it  must  not  contain  foreign  matter.  Like 
a  sentence,  it  must  have  unity. 

TOPIC  SENTENCE 

It  is  customary  to  indicate  the  unity  of  the  paragraph,  the 
special  nature  of  the  thought  it  contains,  by  means  of  a  topic 
sentence.  Although  it  may  occupy  any  position  in  the 
paragraph,  and  indeed  is  sometimes  omitted  altogether,  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  topic  sentence  is  placed  at  the 
beginning,  because  this  is  ordinarily  its  logical  place. 
Something  is  to  be  explained  —  what  is  that  something? 
As  the  reader  passes  from  paragraph  to  paragraph,  the 
topic  sentences  inform  him  promptly  as  to  the  changes  in 
subject-matter.  It  is  not  their  function,  of  course,  to  state 
everything  that  the  paragraph  contains,  nor  even,  in  most 
cases,  to  summarize  the  contents  of  the  paragraph;  their 
object  is  simply  to  point  out  the  thought  to  be  developed  — 
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to  state  the  topic.  For  example,  a  paragraph  might  begin 
with  the  topic  sentence:  “Students  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  thinking  for  themselves.”  All  the  rest  of  the  paragraph 
would  deal  with  various  aspects  of  this  one  affirmation:  the 
number  of  students  who  have  or  have  not  this  habit,  the 
precise  nature  of  the  habit  itself,  the  obstacles  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  habit,  and  especially  the  reasons  why  the  habit  is 
desirable.  Sub-topics  like  these  should  be  implied  by  the 
topic  sentence,  but  they  need  not  be  stated  in  that  sentence. 
In  general  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  sentence  to  include 
more  than  the  main  topic. 

Exercise  41,  Topic  Sentence.  Point  out  the  topic  sentences  of 
a  number  of  given  paragraphs. 

Exercise  42,  Topic  Sentence.  Supply  the  missing  topic  sen¬ 
tence: 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  find  the  study  of  birds  attractive  is 
that  it  takes  me  out-of-doors.  It  offers  me  a  definite  incentive  to 
wander  in  the  woods  and  fields  instead  of  spending  all  my  time 
with  people  in  stuffy  rooms.  When  I  return,  I  always  feel  re¬ 
freshed  by  this  direct  contact  with  the  beauty  and  the  wholesome¬ 
ness  of  nature.  Another  reason  why  I  enjoy  ornithology  is  that  it 
gives  the  pleasure  of  a  sport  or  game.  It  requires  much  more  skill 
to  bag  a  bird  with  the  eye  than  with  the  gun.  Field-glass  in  hand, 
one  pursues  a  bird  from  place  to  place  till  one  sees  it  plainly  enough 
to  determine  the  species.  After  most  of  the  birds  have  become 
familiar,  the  identification  of  a  new  one  is  at  least  as  thrilling  as  a 
home  run  in  baseball.  Again,  this  study  not  only  trains  the  eye; 
it  also  trains  the  ear.  First  the  songs  must  be  learned,  and  then 
the  call-notes.  To  name  all  the  birds  by  means  of  their  songs,  or 
by  the  peculiar  chip  or  tsit  that  each  species  utters,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  fine  art. 

Exercise  43,  Topic  Sentence.  Write  five  topic  sentences  that 
might  be  developed  into  paragraphs. 

Exercise  44,  Topic  Sentence.  Write  a  paragraph  based  on  one 
of  the  following  topic  sentences: 
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Tennis  is  a  fascinating  game. 

Certain  insects  present  a  serious  problem  to  the  gardener. 

Not  every  student  who  takes  his  studies  seriously  is  a  “grind.” 

Many  teachers  are  learned  but  dull. 

The  commercial  airplane  may  have  a  great  future. 

SUBSTANCE 

After  we  have  firmly  grasped  the  thought  to  be  expressed 
by  the  paragraph,  and  represented  it  in  a  topic  sentence,  we 
are  confronted  by  the  two  leading  problems  in  paragraph 
writing:  the  problem  of  substance  and  the  problem  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  We  must,  first  of  all,  have  substance,  have 
something  to  say,  and  some  interest  in  saying  it.  “Say 
what  you  have  to  say,  what  you  have  a  will  to  say,  in  the 
simplest,  the  most  direct  and  exact  manner  possible.”  Such 
is  the  sound  advice  of  Walter  Pater.  Poor  writing  is  com¬ 
monly  the  work  —  yes,  the  drudgery  —  of  writers  who  have 
nothing  to  say  and  who  consequently  write  without  interest; 
and  good  writing  is  commonly  the  work  —  rather,  the  de¬ 
light  —  of  writers  who  have  thoughts  to  express  and  who 
wish  to  communicate  them.  Before  we  can  hope  to  write 
an  effective  paragraph,  we  must  prepare  enough  substance 
—  a  body  of  thought  rather  than  a  skeleton.  The  topic  sen¬ 
tence,  itself,  a  kind  of  skeleton,  must  be  filled  out  with  vital, 
pertinent  substance  till  a  rounded,  complete  paragraph  is 
created.  Unfortunately,  securing  this  substance,  getting 
something  to  say,  calls  for  more  mental  activity  than  college 
students  are  accustomed  to  exert.  It  calls  for  reflection,  for 
curiosity,  for  an  effort  of  memory,  for  concentration;  for 
constructive  thinking  rather  than  lazy  reverie.  Construc¬ 
tive  thinking  may  be  stimulated  by  an  exertion  of  the  will, 
or  (more  agreeably)  by  the  give-and-take  of  conversation 
and  discussion,  or  by  the  reading  of  others’  thoughts  in 
periodicals  and  books. 
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If  we  try  to  write  a  paragraph  while  our  minds  are  but 
half  awake  and  we  really  have  no  substance  to  express,  a 
natural  result  is  a  scrappy  paragraph,  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
full-formed  idea  that  lies  in  the  mind  but  that  we  are  too 
lazy  to  call  forth.  For  example: 

Students  should  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
They  should  learn  to  do  their  own  thinking  instead  of  relying  all 
the  time  on  other  people.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  thing 
for  us  to  get,  because  it  shows  independence. 

Here,  our  thought  is  going  round  in  circles.  Having  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  about  the  topic,  we  secure  the  illusion  of  progress 
by  repeating  the  topic,  and  come  to  an  early  halt. 

Another  result  of  inadequate  preparation  is  the  setting 
down  of  a  series  of  hazy  generalizations.  For  example: 

Students  should  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  assets  they  can  get,  useful  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
not  only  during  the  busy  years  of  college  life  but  in  the  years  to 
come  when  they  are  out  in  the  world.  I  think  that  everybody 
should  try  to  improve  himself  mentally,  morally,  and  physically, 
and  that  thinking  for  oneself  is  a  very  important  item.  Any 
student  who  stops  to  think  will  see  that  he  cannot  get  anywhere 
unless  he  does  some  thinking  for  himself.  The  majority  of  people 
think  they  are  doing  well  enough  when  they  just  abide  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  set  up  by  the  college  authorities  and  by  their 
fellows  and  do  what  is  expected  of  them  by  their  alma  mater  in 
all  of  its  phases. 

Having  written  something  like  this,  we  have  succeeded  in 
covering  a  page  of  theme  paper  without  committing  any 
flagrant  blunder.  But  the  result  is  vague  and  trite,  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  words,  wanting  in  the  definiteness 
and  interest  that  come  of  genuine  reflection.  If  we  were 
really  willing  to  brace  our  minds  to  the  task  before  us,  we 
might  write,  instead: 

Students  should  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
To  think  for  oneself  does  not  mean  to  have  thoughts  different  from 
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everybody  else’s;  it  means,  rather,  to  consider  the  possible  ways 
of  viewing  a  particular  question  and  finally  to  make  an  independent 
choice,  regardless  of  whether  that  choice  agrees  or  conflicts  with 
the  general  opinion  on  the  question.  To  be  human,  one  must 
use  his  power  of  reason.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  we  want  to  be 
men  and  not  apes.  Yet,  as  early  as  the  sophomore  year,  students 
all  tend  to  become  alike:  to  dress  alike,  to  behave  alike,  to  think 
alike.  I  could  name  ten  students  who,  if  asked  for  their  views  on 
college  spirit,  intercollegiate  athletics,  co-education,  democracy, 
progress,  evolution,  and  so  forth,  would  answer  exactly  alike.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  more  than 
nine-tenths  of  the  students  of  Standard  College  adopt  their 
opinions  about  as  meekly  as  women  adopt  the  fashions  of  Paris. 

This  paragraph  is  long  enough  to  permit  discussion  of  the 
topic,  and  the  topic  is  discussed  by  means  of  definite  ideas  and 
observations.  Its  substance  is  adequate  for  a  paragraph 
written  impromptu.  If  we  had  more  ample  time  for 
preparation  —  for  deliberate  investigation  of  the  opinions 
of  students,  or  for  the  reading  of  some  pertinent  articles  on 
college  life  or  a  book  like  J.  H.  Robinson’s  The  Mind  in  the 
Making,  or  even  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  subject  with¬ 
out  investigation  —  our  paragraph  would  correspondingly 
gain  in  definiteness  and  in  force.  Instead  of  having  nothing 
to  say,  we  should  find  ourselves  choosing  among  many 
things  that  we  might  say.  We  might  find  that  we  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  large  number  of  instances  of  purely  imitative 
opinion,  several  particularly  happy  illustrative  examples,1  a 
series  of  reasons  constituting  a  logical  argument,  a  compari¬ 
son  or  contrast  between  types  of  thinking  in  college  or  be¬ 
tween  those  in  college  and  in  business  or  political  life.  Since 
we  cannot  well  use  all  of  these  kinds  of  substance  in  a  single 
paragraph,  we  must  eliminate  whatever  seem  relatively  weak 
and  retain  the  one  or  two  or  three  kinds  that  seem  strongest. 

1  “The  example  is  set  forth  by  way  of  illustration  or  instruction;  the 
instance  is  adduced  by  way  of  evidence  or  proof.”  (Crabb,  English 
Synonyms.) 
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The  chief  kinds  of  substance  at  our  disposal  are:  (i)  in¬ 
stances,  (2)  examples,  (3)  logical  divisions,  (4)  comparisons 
and  contrasts,  and  (5)  combinations  of  any  of  these.  Below 
are  some  specimen  paragraphs: 

Instances  ( for  evidence) 

Paragraph  1 

There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  every  organic  being  natu¬ 
rally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate,  that  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth 
would  soon  be  covered  by  the  progeny  of  a  single  pair.  Even 
slow-breeding  man  has  doubled  in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this 
rate,  in  a  few  thousand  years,  there  would  literally  not  be  standing 
room  for  his  progeny.  Linnaeus  has  calculated  that  if  an  annual 
plant  produced  only  two  seeds  —  and  there  is  no  plant  so  un¬ 
productive  as  this  —  and  their  seedlings  next  year  produced  two, 
and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years  there  would  be  a  million  plants. 
The  elephant  is  reckoned  the  slowest  breeder  of  all  known  animals, 
and  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  estimate  its  probable  minimum 
rate  of  natural  increase:  it  will  be  under  the  mark  to  assume  that 
it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and  goes  on  breeding  till  ninety 
years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair  of  young  in  this  interval;  if 
this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  there  would  be  alive  fifteen 
million  elephants,  descended  from  the  first  pair.  (Darwin,  Origin 
of  Species.) 


Paragraph  2 

But  while  thus  the  miserably  poor  peasantry  paid  and  the 
wealthy  classes  were  largely  free  from  taxes,  the  inequality  was 
intensified  by  the  fact  that  sinecures  with  large  salaries  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  having  influence  at  court.  Madame  Lamballe,  for 
instance,  was  given  $30,000  a  year  for  acting  as  superintendent  of 
the  queen’s  household.  Persons  were  appointed  to  offices  the  very 
duties  of  which  had  been  forgotten.  One  young  man  was  given 
a  salary  of  $3600  for  an  office  whose  sole  duty  consisted  in  his 
signing  his  name  twice  a  year.  In  1780,  after  Louis  XVI  had  in¬ 
augurated  retrenchment,  the  three  old  maid  aunts  of  the  king 
were  allowed  $120,000  for  food!  In  addition  the  king  was  con¬ 
stantly  paying  the  debts  of  nobles.  The  tutors  of  the  king’s 
children  received  $23,000  yearly,  and  the  head  chambermaid  of 
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the  queen  made  $  10,000  off  the  annual  sale  of  partly  burned 
candles.  Altogether,  from  1774  to  1789,  Si 6,000,000  had  been 
given  to  members  of  the  royal  family.  (Shailer  Mathews,  The 
French  Revolution.) 


Paragraph  3 

This  print  represented  fifteen  sisters,  all  of  the  same  height  and 
slimness  of  figure,  all  of  the  same  age  —  about  twenty-five  or  so, 
and  all  with  exactly  the  same  haughty  and  bored  beauty.  That 
they  were  in  truth  sisters  was  clear  from  the  facial  resemblance 
between  them;  their  demeanour  indicated  that  they  were  prin¬ 
cesses,  offspring  of  some  impossibly  prolific  king  and  queen.  Those 
hands  had  never  toiled,  nor  had  those  features  ever  relaxed  from 
the  smile  of  courts.  The  princesses  moved  in  a  landscape  of  marble 
steps  and  verandahs,  with  a  bandstand  and  strange  trees  in  the 
distance.  One  was  in  a  riding  habit,  another  in  evening  attii'e, 
another  dressed  for  tea,  another  for  the  theatre;  another  seemed 
to  be  ready  to  go  to  bed.  One  held  a  little  girl  by  the  hand;  it 
could  not  have  been  her  own  little  girl,  for  these  princesses  were 
far  beyond  human  passions.  Where  had  she  obtained  the  little 
girl?  Why  was  one  sister  going  to  the  theatre,  another  to  tea, 
another  to  the  stable,  and  another  to  bed?  Why  was  one  in  a 
heavy  mantle,  and  another  sheltering  from  the  sun’s  rays  under  a 
parasol?  The  picture  was  drenched  in  mystery,  and  the  strangest 
thing  about  it  was  that  all  these  highnesses  were  apparently  con¬ 
tent  with  the  most  ridiculous  and  out-moded  fashions.  Absurd 
hats,  with  veils  flying  behind;  absurd  bonnets,  fitting  close  to  the 
head,  and  spotted;  absurd  coiffures  that  nearly  lay  on  the  nape; 
absurd,  clumsy  sleeves;  absurd  waists,  almost  above  the  elbow’s 
level;  absurd  scolloped  jackets!  And  the  skirts!  What  a  sight 
were  those  skirts!  They  were  nothing  but  vast  decorated  pyra¬ 
mids;  on  the  summit  of  each  was  stuck  the  upper  half  of  a  princess.. 
It  was  astounding  that  princesses  should  consent  to  be  so  preposter¬ 
ous  and  so  uncomfortable.  But  Sophia  perceived  nothing  uncanny 
in  the  picture,  which  bore  the  legend:  “Newest  summer  fashions 
from  Paris.  Gratis  supplement  to  Myra’s  Journal .”  Sophia  had 
never  imagined  anything  more  stylish,  lovely,  and  dashing  than 
the  raiment  of  the  fifteen  princesses.  (Arnold  Bennett,  The  Old 
Wives’  Tale.) 
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Example  or  examples  ( for  illustration) 

Paragraph  4 

Travel,  as  everybody  knows,  is  for  the  time  being  a  mighty 
leveller  of  social  distinctions,  particularly  when  its  concomitants 
throw  the  voyagers  together  while  at  the  same  time  isolating  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Think  of  the  smoking-room  of  a  small 
steamship  with  only  three  or  four  dozen  passengers.  These  men 
might  live  side  by  side  in  one  row  of  brick  houses  for  a  hundred 
years  and  scarcely  know  each  other’s  faces.  Break  the  shaft,  keep 
them  at  sea  for  an  extra  week,  and  if  they  aren’t  careful  and  if  the 
cigars  hold  out,  they  will  empty  their  hearts  to  one  another  with 
an  indiscretion  that  may  shock  them  to  death  when  they  remember 
it  ashore.  (G.  L.  Kittredge,  Chaucer  and  His  Poetry.) 

Paragraph  5 

It  is  important  to  remember  that,  in  strictness,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  uneducated  man.  Take  an  extreme  case.  Suppose 
that  an  adult  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  faculties,  could  be  sud¬ 
denly  placed  in  the  world,  as  Adam  is  said  to  have  been,  and  then 
left  to  do  as  he  best  might.  How  long  would  he  be  left  unedu¬ 
cated?  Not  five  minutes.  Nature  would  begin  to  teach  him, 
through  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  touch,  the  properties  of  objects.  Pain 
and  pleasure  would  be  at  his  elbow  telling  him  to  do  this  and  avoid 
that;  and  by  slow  degrees  the  man  would  receive  an  education, 
which,  if  narrow,  would  be  thorough,  real,  and  adequate  to  his 
circumstances,  though  there  would  be  no  extras  and  very  few 
accomplishments.  (Huxley,  A  Liberal  Education .) 

Logical  divisions  ( classes ,  reasons,  causes ,  etc.) 

Paragraph  6 

Now,  there  are  some  clear  objects  for  choice  here  in  college,  for 
real  choice,  for  discreet  choice.  I  will  mention  only  two.  In  the 
first  place,  choose  those  studies  —  there  is  a  great  range  of  them 
here  —  which  will,  through  your  interest  in  them,  develop  your 
working  power.  You  know  that  it  is  only  through  work  that  you 
can  achieve  anything,  either  in  college  or  in  the  world.  Choose 
those  studies  on  which  you  can  work  intensely  with  pleasure,  with 
real  satisfaction  and  happiness.  That  is  the  true  guide  to  a  wise 
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choice.  Choose  that  intellectual  pursuit  which  will  develop  within 
you  the  power  to  do  enthusiastic  work,  an  internal  motive  power, 
not  an  external  compulsion.  Then,  choose  an  ennobling  com¬ 
panionship.  You  will  find  out  in  five  minutes  that  this  man  stirs 
you  to  do  good,  that  man  to  evil.  Shun  the  latter;  cling  to  the 
former.  Choose  companionship  rightly;  choose  your  whole  sur¬ 
roundings  so  that  they  shall  lift  you  up  and  not  drag  you  down. 
Make  these  two  choices  wisely,  and  be  faithful  in  labor,  and  you 
will  succeed  in  college  and  in  after  life.  (Charles  W.  Eliot,  The 
Cultivated  Man.) 


Paragraph  7 

The  powers  of  all  architecture  are  limited  by  the  materials  in 
general  use.  If  it  be  forest  country,  wood  would  be  the  chief 
material;  if  it  be  rocky,  stone  buildings  would  be  early  developed; 
if  these  materials  are  difficult  to  obtain,  there  is  yet  another  to 
fall  back  on  —  this  is  clay,  the  importance  of  which  in  forming 
architectural  elements  is  often  overlooked,  although  in  the  shape 
of  burnt  brick  it  is  still  to-day  our  chief  material.  These  different 
forms  of  matter  give  rise  to  three  types  of  construction:  wooden,  by 
beams  jointed  together  into  framing;  stone,  by  blocks  assembled 
together,  either  balanced  only,  or  linked  by  cramps  or  by  cement¬ 
ing;  clay,  by  continuous  aggregation.  (W.  R.  Lethaby,  Archi¬ 
tecture.) 

Comparisons  and  contrasts 

Paragraph  8 

The  vast  results  obtained  by  science  are  won  by  no  mystical 
faculties,  by  no  mental  processes,  other  than  those  which  are 
practised  by  every  one  of  us  in  the  humblest  and  meanest  affairs 
of  life.  A  detective  policeman  discovers  a  burglar  from  the  mark 
made  by  his  shoe,  by  a  mental  process  identical  with  that  by  which 
Cuvier  restored  the  extinct  animals  of  Montmartre  from  fragments 
of  their  bones.  Nor  does  that  process  of  induction  and  deduction 
by  which  a  lady,  finding  a  stain  of  a  particular  kind  upon  her  dress, 
concludes  that  somebody  has  upset  the  inkstand  thereon,  differ  in 
any  way  from  that  by  which  Adams  and  Leverrier  discovered  a 
new  planet.  The  man  of  science,  in  fact,  simply  uses  with  scrupu¬ 
lous  exactness  the  methods  which  we  all  habitually  and  at  every 
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moment  use  carelessly.  (Huxley,  The  Method  of  Scientific  Investiga¬ 
tion.) 


Paragraph  9 

A  wit  once  said  that  “pretty  women  had  more  features  than 
beautiful  women,”  and  though  the  expression  may  be  criticised,  the 
meaning  is  correct.  Pretty  women  seem  to  have  a  great  number 
of  attractive  points,  each  of  which  attracts  your  attention,  and  each 
one  of  which  you  remember  afterwards;  yet  these  points  have  not 
grown  together,  their  features  have  not  linked  themselves  into  a 
single  inseparable  whole.  But  a  beautiful  woman  is  a  whole  as 
she  is;  you  no  more  take  her  to  pieces  than  a  Greek  statue;  she  is 
not  an  aggregate  of  divisible  charms,  she  is  a  charm  in  herself. 
■Such  ever  is  the  dividing  test  of  pure  art;  if  you  catch  yourself  ad¬ 
miring  its  details,  it  is  defective;  you  ought  to  think  of  it  as  a  single 
whole  which  you  must  remember,  which  you  must  admire,  which 
somehow  subdues  you  while  you  admire  it,  which  is  a  “possession” 
to  you  “for  ever.”  (Bagehot,  Literary  Studies.) 

Combinations  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  substance 

Paragraph  10 

Why,  then,  do  we  hesitate  to  swell  our  words  to  meet  our  needs? 
It  is  a  nonsense  question.  There  is  no  reason.  We  are  simply 
lazy;  too  lazy  to  make  ourselves  comfortable.  We  let  our  vocabu¬ 
laries  be  limited,  and  get  along  rawly  without  the  refinements  of 
human  intercourse,  without  refinements  in  our  own  thoughts;  for 
thoughts  are  almost  as  dependent  on  words  as  words  on  thoughts. 
For  example,  all  exasperations  we  lump  together  as  “aggravating,” 
not  considering  whether  they  may  not  rather  be  displeasing, 
annoying,  offensive,  disgusting,  irritating,  or  even  maddening;  and 
without  observing  too,  that  in  our  reckless  usage  we  have  burned 
up  a  word  which  might  be  convenient  when  we  should  need  to 
mark  some  shading  of  the  word  “increase.”  Like  the  bad  cook, 
we  seize  the  frying  pan  whenever  we  need  to  fry,  broil,  roast,  or 
stew,  and  then  we  wonder  why  all  our  dishes  taste  alike  while  in 
the  next  house  the  food  is  appetizing.  It  is  all  unnecessary.  En¬ 
large  the  vocabulary.  Let  any  one  who  wants  to  see  himself 
grow,  resolve  to  adopt  two  new  words  each  week.  It  will  not  be 
long  before  the  endless  and  enchanting  variety  of  the  world  will 
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begin  to  reflect  itself  in  his  speech,  and  in  his  mind  as  well.  I 
know  that  when  we  use  a  word  for  the  first  time  we  are  startled, 
as  if  a  firecracker  went  off  in  our  neighborhood.  We  look  about 
hastily  to  see  if  any  one  has  noticed.  But  finding  that  no  one  has, 
we  may  be  emboldened.  A  word  used  three  times  slips  off  the 
tongue  with  entire  naturalness.  Then  it  is  ours  forever,  and  with 
it  some  phase  of  life  which  had  been  lacking  hitherto.  For  each 
word  presents  its  own  point  of  view,  discloses  a  special  aspect  of 
things,  reports  some  little  importance  not  otherwise  conveyed,  and 
so  contributes  its  small  emancipation  to  our  tied-up  minds  and 
tongues.  (G.  H.  Palmer,  Self-Cultivation  in  English.) 

Paragraph  1 1 

John  Muir  was  emphatically  at  home  in  mountainous  country. 
“I  am  hopelessly  and  forever  a  mountaineer,”  he  wrote  to  a  friend. 
The  beauty  of  mountains  entranced  the  poet  and  artist  in  him; 
their  flora  and  rock  structure  roused  his  scientific  instincts;  their 
dangers  called  into  action  his  keen  zest  for  adventure.  Never, 
perhaps,  has  there  been  such  a  complete  mountaineer  and  glacier- 
climber  as  he,  unsurpassed  alike  in  skill,  in  knowledge,  in  passionate 
enjoyment.  Alone  and  in  all  weathers,  he  penetrated  forlorn 
wildernesses  never  before  traversed  by  man.  No  one  who  had 
seen  him  could  forget  his  tall,  lean,  bearded  figure  mounting 
upward,  his  blue  eyes  absorbing  everything.  Sinewy  as  a  wild 
animal,  he  often  climbed  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  never  a  thought 
of  a  pack  train  —  carrying  only  a  bag  of  bread,  a  bit  of  tea  and  a 
tin  cup  to  steep  it  in,  his  notebook,  and  his  scientific  instruments 
(thermometer,  barometer,  and  clinometer).  The  professional 
climber,  to  whom  mountaineering  is  merely  a  sport,  was  never  a 
match  for  him  in  skill  and  resourcefulness.  Accompanied  by  at 
least  two  guides,  such  a  climber  relies  upon  the  rope  that  unites 
the  party  to  save  any  one  that  may  slip  on  a  grassy  or  icy  slope  or 
plunge  into  a  crevasse.  Unless  all  slip  or  plunge  together,  all  are 
reasonably  safe,  however  perilous  their  course  may  appear  in  a 
tnrilling  photograph  or  breathless  magazine  article.  Such  moun¬ 
taineering  is  a  cheap  accomplishment  in  comparison  with  Muir’s 
solitary  climbs.  In  all  his  years  of  rambling  over  all  kinds  of 
mountains  and  glaciers,  there  was  ever  the  chance  that  his  first 
slip  would  be  his  last.  Tireless,  accustomed  to  every  privation, 
nearly  independent  of  food  and  shelter,  buoyed  by  an  indomitable 
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will,  superior  to  giddiness  when  standing  on  the  verge  of  an  abyss 
thousands  of  feet  deep,  he  roamed  among  the  high  mountains  very 
much  like  the  wild  sheep  and  goats.  Renouncing  his  usual  logical 
processes,  he  let  his  body  take  care  of  itself:  “One’s  body  seems  to 
go  where  it  likes,”  he  said,  “with  a  will  over  which  we  seem  to  have 
scarce  any  control.”  Mountaineering  thus  became  an  uncon¬ 
scious  art  rather  than  a  science.  (N.  Foerster,  Nature  in  American 
Literature.) 

Exercise  45,  Substance.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  most 
of  the  substance  is  composed  of  instances  that  support  the 
thought  of  the  topic  sentence.  First  study  paragraphs  1,  2, 
3  (Pages  70-71). 

Exercise  46,  Substance.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  consists  of  one  example ,  or  several  examples,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  thought  of  the  topic  sentence.  First  study  para¬ 
graphs  4  and  5  (page  72). 

Exercise  47,  Substance.  Write  a  paragraph  involving  a  logical 
division  of  the  substance  —  based,  that  is,  on  a  list  of  classes, 
or  reasons,  or  causes,  or  results,  etc.  First  study  paragraphs 
6  and  7  (pages  72-73). 

Exercise  48,  Substance.  Write  a  paragraph  involving  a  com¬ 
parison  or  contrast.  First  study  paragraphs  8  and  9  (pages 

73-74)- 

Exercise  49,  Substance.  Write  a  paragraph  involving  a  com¬ 
bination  of  at  least  two  kinds  of  substance.  First  study 
paragraphs  10  and  1 1  (pages  74-76). 

Exercise  50,  Substance.  The  two  paragraphs  below  are  in¬ 
definite  and  “scrappy.”  Rewrite  them  thoroughly,  using 
ample  substance. 

Everybody  ought  to  learn  how  to  make  a  speech.  Nobody 
knows  when  he  is  going  to  be  called  on  to  give  a  talk.  If  he  can- 
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not  speak  on  his  feet,  he  is  bound  to  be  handicapped.  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a  person  can  get  in 
college. 

-  is  the  most  interesting  novel  I  have  ever  read.  It  has 

plenty  of  action  from  beginning  to  end.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  and  the  book  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the  life  of  the  times. 


ORDER 

Good  substance  badly  arranged  loses  most  of  its  value. 
Suppose  we  write  in  this  fashion: 

Students  should  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  for  themselves.  I 
have  never  understood  why  women  so  meekly  adopt  the  fashions 
of  Paris.  To  be  human,  one  must  use  his  power  of  reason.  To 
think  for  oneself  does  not  mean  to  have  thoughts  different  from 
everybody  else’s.  As  early  as  the  sophomore  year,  students  all 
tend  to  think  alike.  But  thinking  for  oneself  means  to  consider 
the  possible  ways  of  viewing  a  particular  question  and  finally  to 
make  an  independent  choice.  Etc. 

Here,  the  order  of  the  thoughts  is  simply  a  disorder;  the 
thinking  is  confused,  and  consequently  the  writing  is  con¬ 
fused  and  the  reader  will  be  confused.  The  paragraph  lacks 
order. 

Unluckily  for  the  indolent  writer,  there  is  no  standard 
way  of  arranging  the  substance,  for  the  arrangement  de¬ 
pends  on  the  substance,  the  thoughts  to  be  expressed. 
Luckily  for  the  conscientious  writer,  the  thoughts  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed  tend  naturally  to  fall  into  order.  Cobbett,  a  self- 
tutored  author,  gave  sensible  advice  when  he  said,  “Sit 
down  to  write  what  you  have  thought,  and  not  to  think  what  you 
shall  write”  If  you  have  already  secured  your  substance, 
you  will  generally  discover,  as  soon  as  you  scrutinize  it,  that 
the  thoughts  lead  one  to  another  as  if  each  had  a  rightful 
place  and  inclined  to  gravitate  to  that  place.  If  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  paragraph  is  an  incident  exemplifying  a 
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student’s  failure  to  think  independently,  or  if  it  is  the  process 
of  acquiring  the  habit  of  independent  thought,  it  will  ob¬ 
viously  follow  a  chronological  or  time  order.  If  it  contains 
a  number  of  reasons  why  students  should  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  it  will  become  a  series  of  arguments,  some  more,  some 
less  important,  and  the  more  important  ones  will  belong  to¬ 
gether,  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end.  If  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  made  up  of  instances  of  imitative  opinions,  the 
natural  order  will  be  one  giving  first  the  familiar  instances 
(those  that  doubtless  occurred  first  to  the  writer,  because 
they  were  obvious)  and  afterward  the  more  unfamiliar 
instances.  Wherever  the  substance  is  not  homogeneous  — 
involving  several  kinds  of  substance  —  the  several  kinds 
should  not  be  confused  but  classified;  for  example,  the  in¬ 
stances  might  be  presented  first,  and  the  arguments  after¬ 
ward,  or  vice  versa ,  or  instances  might  be  offered  in  support 
of  each  argument.  In  any  case,  remember  that  order  of 
any  sort  is  better  than  disorder. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  whatever  the  principle  of  order, 
the  thought  must  progress  from  somewhere  to  somewhere 
else.  It  must  move  on  and  on,  not  oscillate  aimlessly.  In 
the  entire  paragraph,  ideally,  each  sentence  should  have  a 
place  of  its  own,  and  a  place  so  plainly  its  own  that  it  could 
not  be  shifted  to  another  place  without  producing  an  effect 
of  incoherence.  When  the  substance  of  a  paragraph  is  not  in 
place,  we  have  what  may  be  termed  a  jumbled  paragraph, 
as  in  the  example  given  on  page  77.  Such  a  paragraph  is 
the  result  of  disorderly  thinking,  and  is  most  likely  to  occur 
when  the  substance  is  complex.  The  remedy  is  to  divide 
the  complex  substance  into  its  constituent  sorts,  into  the 
several  stages  in  the  onward  march  of  the  thought.  Thus, 
if  we  are  amplifying  a  list  of  reasons,  we  may  regard  the 
discussion  of  each  reason  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  the 
thought,  and  make  sure  that  we  are  saying  all  that  we  have 
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to  say  about  each  stage  before  passing  on  to  the  next. 
There  must  be  no  confusion  in  the  stages,  no  returning  to 
sub-topics  previously  dealt  with,  no  happy  or  unhappy  after¬ 
thoughts,  or  belated  efforts  to  emphasize  matter  already 
dismissed.  If  new  matter  occurs  to  us,  we  must  place  it 
in  its  place  when  rewriting  the  paragraph.  In  sum,  then, 
order  requires  an  ever  onward  movement. 

The  only  exception  to  what  has  just  been  said  is  the  case 
of  summary  sentences,  retrospective  sentences  that  gather 
up  the  thought  of  the  paragraph;  for  example,  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  paragraph  just  above:  “In  sum,  then,  order 
requires  an  ever  onward  movement.”  Although  such 
sentences  are  rarely  used  to  terminate  paragraphs,  they  are 
occasionally  valuable  when  the  paragraph  is  long  or  com¬ 
plex. 

The  chief  kinds  of  order  at  our  disposal  may  be  listed  as 
follows:  (i)  from  less  to  greater  value,  (2)  from  greater  to 
less  value,1  (3)  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  (4)  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  (5)  from  the  particular  to  the 
general,  (6)  from  the  one  to  the  other,  alternately,  (7)  from 
time  to  time,  (8)  from  place  to  place,  and  (9)  combinations 
of  any  of  these.  Below  are  some  specimen  paragraphs: 

From  less  to  greater  value:  order  of  climax  —  increasing  importance 
or  interest. 


Paragraph  12 

There  be  three  degrees  of  this  hiding  and  veiling  of  a  man’s  self. 
The  first,  closeness,  reservation,  and  secrecy;  when  a  man  leaveth 
himself  without  observation,  or  without  hold  to  be  taken,  what 
he  is.  The  second  dissimulation,  in  the  negative;  when  a  man  lets 
fall  signs  and  arguments,  that  he  is  not  that  he  is.  And  the  third 
simulation,  in  the  affirmative,  when  a  man  industriously  and  ex¬ 
pressly  feigns  and  pretends  to  be  that  he  is  not.  (Bacon,  Of 
Simulation  and  Dissimulation .) 

1  Not  recommended  to  the  average  student. 
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Paragraph  13 

Of  all  inorganic  substances,  acting  in  their  own  proper  nature, 
and  without  assistance  or  combination,  water  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful.  If  we  think  of  it  as  the  source  of  all  the  changefulness  and 
beauty  which  we  have  seen  in  clouds;  then  as  the  instrument  by 
which  the  earth  we  have  contemplated  was  modelled  into  sym¬ 
metry,  and  its  crags  chiselled  into  grace;  then  as,  in  the  form  of 
snow,  it  robes  the  mountains  it  has  made  with  that  transcendent 
light  which  we  could  not  have  conceived  if  we  had  not  seen;  then 
as  it  exists  in  the  foam  of  the  torrent,  in  the  iris  which  spans  it,  in 
the  morning  mist  which  rises  from  it,  in  the  deep  crystalline  pools 
which  mirror  its  hanging  shore,  in  the  broad  lake  and  glancing 
river;  finally,  in  that  which  is  to  all  human  minds  the  best  emblem 
of  unwearied  unconquerable  power,  the  wild,  various,  fantastic 
tameless  unity  of  the  sea;  what  shall  we  compare  to  this  mighty, 
this  universal  element,  for  glory  and  for  beauty?  or  how  shall  we 
follow  its  eternal  changefulness  of  feeling?  It  is  like  trying  to 
paint  a  soul.  (Ruskin,  Modern  Painters .) 

From  greater  to  less  value:  order  of  diminishing  importance  or  in¬ 
terest. 


Paragraph  14 

The  supreme  virtue  of  the  historian  is  truthfulness,  and  it  may 
be  violated  in  many  different  degrees.  The  worst  form  is  when  a 
writer  deliberately  falsifies  facts  or  deliberately  excludes  from  his 
picture  qualifying  circumstances.  But  there  are  other  and  much 
more  subtle  ways  in  which  party  spirit  continually  and  often 
quite  unconsciously  distorts  history.  All  history  is  necessarily  a 
selection  of  facts,  and  a  writer  who  is  animated  by  a  strong  sym¬ 
pathy  with  one  side  of  a  question  or  a  strong  desire  to  prove  some 
special  point  will  be  much  tempted  in  his  selection  to  give  an  undue 
prominence  to  those  that  support  his  view,  or,  even  where  neither 
facts  nor  arguments  are  suppressed,  to  give  a  party  character  to  his 
work  by  an  unfair  distribution  of  lights  and  shades.  The  bio¬ 
graphical  element  in  history  is  always  the  most  uncertain.  Even 
among  contemporaries  the  judgment  of  character  and  motives 
depends  largely  on  indications  so  slight  and  subtle  that  they  rarely 
pass  into  books  and  are  only  fully  felt  by  direct  personal  contact; 
and  the  smallest  knowledge  of  life  shows  how  quickly  anecdotes 
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and  sayings  are  distorted,  colored,  and  misplaced  when  they  pass 
from  lip  to  lip.  Most  of  the  “good  sayings”  of  history  are  inven¬ 
tion,  and  most  of  them  have  been  attributed  to  different  persons. 
Different  ages  differ  enormously  in  the  severity  of  proof  which 
they  exact,  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  they  attain.  The 
credibility  of  a  statement  also  depends  not  only  on  the  amount  of 
its  evidence,  but  also  on  its  own  inherent  probability.  Every  one 
will  feel  that  an  amount  of  testimony  that  would  be  quite  sufficient 
to  persuade  him  that  a  butcher’s  boy  had  been  seen  driving  along 
a  highway  is  wholly  different  from  that  which  would  be  required 
to  persuade  him  that  a  ghost  had  been  met  there.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  history  of  the  past,  and  it  is  complicated  by  the  great 
difference  in  different  ages  of  the  measure  of  probability,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  strong  predisposition  in  certain  stages  of 
knowledge  to  accept  statements  or  explanations  of  facts  which  in 
later  stages  we  know  to  be  incredible  or  in  a  high  degree  im¬ 
probable.  (Lecky.) 


From  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar:  natural  order  of  acquiring 
knowledge 

Paragraphs  15,  16 

Let  us  approach  this  subject  gradually.  We  know  that  vapor 
is  continually  escaping  from  the  free  surface  of  a  liquid;  that  the 
particles  at  the  surface  attain  their  gaseous  liberty  sooner  than  the 
particles  within  the  liquid;  it  is  natural  to  expect  a  similar  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  ice;  that  when  the  temperature  of  a  mass 
of  ice  is  uniformly  augmented,  the  first  particles  to  attain  liquid 
liberty  are  those  at  the  surface;  for  here  they  are  entirely  free,  on 
one  side,  from  the  controlling  action  of  the  surrounding  particles. 
Supposing,  then,  two  pieces  of  ice  raised  throughout  to  320,  and 
melting  at  this  temperature  at  their  surfaces;  what  may  be  expected 
to  take  place  if  we  place  the  liquefying  surfaces  close  together? 
We  thereby  virtually  transfer  these  surfaces  to  the  centre  of  the 
ice,  where  the  motion  of  each  molecule  is  controlled  all  round  by 
its  neighbors.  As  might  reasonably  be  expected,  the  liberty  of 
liquidity  at  each  point  where  the  surfaces  touch  each  other,  is 
arrested,  and  the  two  pieces  freeze  together  at  these  points.  Let 
us  make  the  experiment:  Here  are  two  masses,  which  I  have  just 
cut  asunder  by  a  saw;  I  place  their  flat  surfaces  together;  half  a 
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minute’s  contact  will  suffice;  they  are  now  frozen  together,  and  by 
taking  hold  of  one  of  them  I  thus  lift  them  both. 

This  is  the  effect  to  which  attention  was  first  directed  by  Mr. 
Faraday  in  June  1850,  and  which  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Regelation.  On  a  hot  summer’s  day,  I  have  gone  into  a  shop 
in  the  Strand  where  fragments  of  ice  were  exposed  in  a  basin  in 
the  window;  and  with  the  shopman’s  permission  have  laid  hold  of 
the  topmost  piece  of  ice,  and  by  means  of  it  have  lifted  the  whole 
of  the  pieces  bodily  out  of  the  dish.  Though  the  thermometer 
at  the  time  stood  at  8o°,  the  pieces  of  ice  had  frozen  together  at 
their  points  of  junction.  Even  under  hot  water  this  effect  takes 
place;  I  have  here  a  basin  of  water  as  hot  as  my  hand  can  bear; 
I  plunge  into  it  these  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  hold  them  together 
for  a  moment:  they  are  now  frozen  together,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  heated  liquid.  A  pretty  experiment  of  Mr.  Fara¬ 
day’s  is  to  place  a  number  of  small  fragments  of  ice  in  a  dish  of 
water  deep  enough  to  float  them.  When  one  piece  touches  the 
other,  if  only  at  a  single  point,  regelation  instantly  sets  in.  Thus 
a  train  of  pieces  may  be  caused  to  touch  each  other,  and,  after 
they  have  once  so  touched,  you  may  take  the  terminal  piece  of  the 
train,  and,  by  means  of  it,  draw  all  the  others  after  it.  When  we 
seek  to  bend  two  pieces  thus  united  at  their  point  of  junction,  the 
frozen  points  suddenly  separate  by  fracture,  but  at  the  same 
moment  other  points  come  into  contact,  and  regelation  sets  in 
between  them.  Thus  a  wheel  of  ice  might  be  caused  to  roll  on  an 
icy  surface,  the  contacts  being  incessantly  ruptured,  with  a  crack¬ 
ling  noise,  and  others  as  quickly  established  by  regelation.  In 
virtue  of  this  property  of  regelation,  ice  is  able  to  reproduce  many 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  viscous  bodies. 
(Tyndall,  History  of  Science .) 

From  the  general  to  the  particular:  deductive  order 

Paragraph  17 

It  required  something  of  enthusiasm  and  more  of  endurance  to 
ride  with  the  Sioux  in  those  days.  Your  horse  was  only  a  mustang, 
half  bridle-wise  and  wholly  wicked,  that  rolled  you  under  in 
swimming  a  river  and  pounded  you  with  his  fore  feet  when  he  got 
his  head;  your  stirrups,  into  which  you  thrust  moccasined  feet, 
were  mere  loops  in  a  buckskin  thong  flung  over  the  pony’s  shoulder; 
your  saddle  was  a  flap  of  moose  or  buffalo  skin  or  more  often  the 
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pony’s  bare  back.  You  rode  with  the  band  until  the  chief  gave 
the  sign  for  a  halt.  Gamp  meant  a  place  where  there  was  a  prairie 
pool  or  water  standing  in  a  buffalo  wallow;  food  meant  anything 
that  could  be  caught,  shot,  or  gathered  on  the  way;  sleep  meant 
any  spot  of  ground  in  a  bunch  of  grass  or  under  a  bush  where  you 
chose  to  curl  up.  To  look  out  for  yourself,  to  ask  no  question, 
and  to  make  no  murmur  were  imperative.  In  the  wild  neither 
man  nor  beast  pays  any  heed  to  the  cry  of  the  weak.  The  human, 
like  the  wolf,  endures  in  silence.  (J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  The  Mountain .) 

Paragraph  18 

I  think  the  name  of  leisure  has  come  to  cover  three  totally  differ¬ 
ent  things.  The  first  is  being  allowed  to  do  something.  The 
second  is  being  allowed  to  do  anything.  And  the  third  (and 
perhaps  most  rare  and  precious)  is  being  allowed  to  do  nothing. 
Of  the  first  we  have  undoubtedly  a  vast  and  very  probably  a  most 
profitable  increase  in  recent  social  arrangements.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  much  more  elaborate  equipment  and  opportunity  for 
golfers  to  play  golf,  for  bridge-players  to  play  bridge,  for  jazzers 
to  jazz  or  for  motorists  to  motor.  But  those  who  find  themselves 
in  the  world  where  these  recreations  are  provided  will  find  that  the 
modern  world  is  not  really  a  universal  provider.  He  will  find  it 
made  more  and  more  easy  to  get  some  things  and  impossible  to 
get  others.  The  second  sort  of  leisure  is  certainly  not  increased, 
and  is  on  the  whole  lessened.  The  sense  of  having  a  certain  mate¬ 
rial  in  hand,  which  a  man  may  mould  into  any  form  he  chooses, 
this  is  a  sort  of  pleasure  now  almost  confined  to  artists.  Private 
property  ought  to  mean  that  a  man  feels  about  bricks  and  mortar 
as  an  artist  feels  about  clay  and  marble.  It  ought  to  mean  that 
gardening,  whether  or  no  it  can  be  landscape-gardening,  is  as 
personal  as  landscape-painting.  But  this  special  sentiment  can 
hardly  flourish  among  those  who  live  in  public  gardens  or  large 
hotels.  And  as  for  the  third  form  of  leisure,  the  most  precious,  the 
most  consoling,  the  most  pure  and  holy,  the  noble  habit  of  doing 
nothing  at  all  —  that  is  being  neglected  in  a  degree  which  seems 
to  me  to  threaten  the  degeneration  of  the  whole  race.  It  is  because 
artists  do  not  practise,  patrons  do  not  patronize,  crowds  do  not 
assemble  to  reverently  worship  the  great  work  of  Doing  Nothing, 
that  the  world  has  lost  its  philosophy  and  even  failed  to  invent  a 
new  religion.  (G.  K.  Chesterton,  Generally  Speaking .) 
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From  the  particular  to  the  general:  inductive  order 

Paragraph  19 

Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  approached  me  in  great  excitement 
just  after  the  entrance  examinations.  He  said  we  had  made  a 
great  mistake  in  not  taking  so  and  so  from  a  certain  school  which 
he  named.  “But,”  I  said,  “he  did  not  pass  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.”  And  he  went  over  the  boy’s  moral  excellencies  again. 
“Pardon  me,”  I  said,  “you  do  not  understand.  He  did  not  pass 
the  entrance  examinations.  Now,”  I  said,  “I  want  you  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  Angel  Gabriel  applied  for  admission  to  Princeton 
University  and  could  not  pass  the  entrance  examinations,  he  would 
not  be  admitted.  He  would  be  wasting  his  time.”  It  seemed  a 
new  idea  to  him.  This  boy  had  come  from  a  school  which  culti¬ 
vated  character,  and  he  was  a  nice,  lovable  fellow  with  a  present¬ 
able  character.  Therefore,  he  ought  to  be  admitted  to  any  uni¬ 
versity.  I  fail  to  see  it  from  this  point  of  view,  for  a  university  is 
an  institution  of  purpose.  We  have  in  some  previous  years  had  pity 
for  young  gentlemen  who  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  a  preparatory  course.  They  have  been  dropped 
at  the  examinations,  and  I  have  always  felt  that  we  have  been 
guilty  of  an  offense,  and  have  made  their  parents  spend  money 
to  no  avail  and  the  youngsters  spend  their  time  to  no  avail.  And 
so  I  think  that  all  university  men  ought  to  rouse  themselves  now 
and  understand  what  is  the  object  of  a  university.  The  object 
of  a  university  is  intellect;  as  a  university  its  only  object  is  intellect. 
As  a  body  of  young  men  there  ought  to  be  other  things,  there  ought 
to  be  diversions  to  release  them  from  the  constant  strain  of  effort, 
there  ought  to  be  things  that  gladden  the  heart  and  moments  of 
leisure,  but  as  a  university  the  only  object  is  intellect.  (Woodrow 
Wilson.) 

From  the  one  to  the  other:  alternate  order 

Paragraph  20 

The  same  contrast  might  be  brought  out  by  comparing  Mon¬ 
taigne  and  Rousseau,  the  two  writers  who,  in  a  broad  sense,  are 
the  masters  respectively  of  Lesage  and  Chateaubriand.  This  con¬ 
trast  is  easily  missed,  because  at  first  glance  Montaigne  seems  an 
arch-egotist  like  Rousseau,  and  is  almost  equally  ready  to  bestow 
his  own  idiosyncrasies  on  the  reader.  Yet  in  the  final  analysis 
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Montaigne  is  interested  in  Montaigne  because  he  is  a  human  being; 
Rousseau  is  interested  in  Rousseau  because  he  is  Jean-Jacques. 
Montaigne  observes  himself  impartially  as  a  normal  specimen  of 
the  genus  homo.  Rousseau,  as  we  have  seen,  positively  gloats 
over  his  own  otherwiseness.  Montaigne  aims  to  be  the  average, 
or,  it  would  be  less  misleading  to  say,  the  representative  man; 
Rousseau’s  aim  is  to  be  the  extraordinary  man,  or  original  genius. 
Rousseau  is  an  eccentric,  Montaigne  a  concentric,  individualist. 
The  sentence  of  Montaigne  that  sums  him  up  is  “Every  man  bears 
within  him  the  entire  image  of  the  human  lot.”  Rousseau  is  rather 
summed  up  in  his  phrase,  “There  are  souls  that  are  too  privileged 
to  follow  the  common  path,”  with  its  corollary  that  he  is  himself 
one  of  these  privileged  souls.  (Irving  Babbitt,  Literature  and  the 
American  College .) 


Paragraph  21 

The  true  mountaineer  is  like  the  sailor.  Neither  of  them  can 
say  why  it  is  he  is  drawn  to  the  great  open  spaces.  The  longing  for 
the  sea  comes  to  the  man  in  the  street  and  he  leaves  family,  friends, 
and  fortune,  to  take  ship  and  toss  about  in  stormy  waters.  He 
cannot  tell  you  why  he  loves  the  element,  but  the  lure  of  it  is  more 
to  him  than  home.  So  it  is  with  the  mountaineer.  At  times  a 
restlessness  and  a  longing  for  the  mountains  come  to  him  and  he 
must  climb  —  the  higher  the  better  —  and  be  alone  with  the 
elements.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same  longing  for  altitude  and  aloofness 
that  comes  to  the  eagles  when  at  times  they  soar  far  up  against  the 
blue,  wheeling  for  hours  aimlessly  in  space.  (J.  C.  Van  Dyke, 
The  Mountain.) 

From  time  to  time  —  earlier  and  later,  etc.  —  narrative  order 

Paragraph  22 

The  incomparable  French  natural-historian  and  felicitous  writer 
Henri  Fabre  has  witnessed  what  I  never  have:  he  has  seen  the 
caterpillar  build  its  case  or  cocoon.  In  the  instance  which  he 
describes  it  was  the  small  grub  of  one  of  the  Psyches.  The  first 
thing  the  creature  did  was  to  collect  bits  of  felt  or  pith  from  the 
cast-off  garment  of  its  mother.  These  it  tied  together  with  a 
thread  of  its  own  silk,  forming  a  band,  or  girdle,  which  it  put 
around  its  own  body,  uniting  the  ends.  This  ring  was  the  start 
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and  foundation  of  the  sack  in  which  it  was  to  incase  itself.  The 
band  was  placed  well  forward,  so  that  the  insect  could  reach  its 
edge,  by  bending  its  head  up  and  down  and  around  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  Then  it  proceeded  to  widen  the  girdle  by  attaching  parti¬ 
cles  of  down  to  its  edges.  As  the  garment  grew  toward  its  head, 
the  weaver  crept  forward  in  it,  thus  causing  it  to  cover  more  and 
more  of  its  body  till  in  a  few  hours  it  covered  all  of  it,  and  the  sack 
was  complete,  a  very  simple  process,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  only 
possible  one.  The  head,  with  the  flexible  neck,  which  allowed  it 
to  swing  through  the  circle,  was  the  loom  that  did  the  weaving, 
the  thread  issuing  from  the  spinneret  on  the  lip.  Did  the  silk 
issue  from  the  other  end  of  the  body,  as  we  are  likely  to  think  it 
does,  the  feat  would  be  impossible.  I  suppose  a  woman  might  knit 
herself  into  her  sweater  in  the  same  way  by  holding  the  ball  of 
yarn  in  her  bosom  and  turning  the  web  around  and  fulling  it 
down  instead  of  turning  her  body  —  all  but  her  arms;  here  she 
would  be  balked.  To  understand  how  a  grub  weaves  itself  a 
close-fitting  garment,  closed  at  both  ends,  from  its  own  hair,  or 
by  what  sleight  of  hand  it  attaches  its  cocoon  to  the  end  of  a 
branch,  I  suppose  one  would  need  to  witness  the  process.  (Bur¬ 
roughs,  Field  and  Study.) 

From  place  to  place  —  nearer  and  farther ,  etc.  —  descriptive  order 

Paragraph  23 

Eastward,  the  whole  region  seems  a  land  of  desolation  covered 
with  beautiful  light.  The  torrid  volcanic  basin  of  Mono,  with  its 
one  bare  lake  fourteen  miles  long;  Owen’s  Valley  and  the  broad 
tableland  at  its  head,  dotted  with  craters,  and  the  massive  Inyo 
Range,  rivaling  even  the  Sierra  in  height;  these  are  spread,  map¬ 
like,  beneath  you,  with  countless  ranges  beyond,  passing  and  over¬ 
lapping  one  another  and  fading  on  the  glowing  horizon.  (Muir, 
The  Mountains  of  California.) 

Combinations  of  any  of  the  kinds  of  order 

Paragraph  24 

Insight  is  the  first  condition  of  Art.  Yet  many  a  man  who  has 
never  been  beyond  his  village  will  be  silent  about  that  which  he 
knows  well,  and  will  fancy  himself  called  upon  to  speak  of  the 
tropics  or  the  Andes  —  on  the  reports  of  others.  Never  having 
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seen  a  greater  man  than  the  parson  and  the  squire  —  and  not 
having  seen  into  them  —  he  selects  Cromwell  and  Plato,  Raphael 
and  Napoleon,  as  his  models,  in  the  vain  belief  that  these  im¬ 
pressive  personalities  will  make  his  work  impressive.  Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  figuratively.  By  “never  having  been  beyond  his 
village,”  I  understand  a  mental  no  less  than  topographical  limita¬ 
tion.  The  penetrating  sympathy  of  genius  will,  even  from  a 
village,  traverse  the  whole  world.  What  I  mean  is,  that  unless  by 
personal  experience,  no  matter  through  what  avenues,  a  man  has 
gained  clear  insight  into  the  facts  of  life,  he  cannot  successfully 
place  them  before  us;  and  whatever  insight  he  has  gained,  be  it  of 
important  or  of  unimportant  facts,  will  be  of  value  if  truly  repro¬ 
duced.  No  sunset  is  precisely  similar  to  another,  no  two  souls  are 
affected  by  it  in  a  precisely  similar  way.  Thus  may  the  com¬ 
monest  phenomenon  have  a  novelty.  To  the  eye  that  can  read 
aright  there  is  an  infinite  variety  even  in  the  most  ordinary  human 
being.  But  to  the  careless,  indiscriminating  eye  all  individuality 
is  merged  in  a  misty  generality.  Nature  and  men  yield  nothing 
new  to  such  a  mind.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for  a  man  to  walk  out 
into  the  tremulous  mists  of  morning,  to  watch  the  slow  sunset,  and 
wait  for  the  rising  stars,  if  he  can  tell  us  nothing  about  these  but 
what  others  have  already  told  us  —  if  he  feels  nothing  but  what 
others  have  already  felt?  Let  a  man  look  for  himself  and  tell 
truly  what  he  sees.  We  will  listen  to  that.  We  must  listen  to  it, 
for  its  very  authenticity  has  a  subtle  power  of  compulsion.  What 
others  have  seen  and  felt  we  can  learn  better  from  their  own  lips. 
(G.  H.  Lewes,  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature.) 


Paragraphs  25,  26 

On  the  whole  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  he  carried  his  treasure 
of  clear  thought  and  clean  feeling  appears  to  have  enhanced  its 
flavor.  There  was  at  any  rate  nothing  outward  about  him  that 
aroused  the  passion  of  envy.  A  few  peculiarly  observant  men 
were  immediately  impressed  with  his  distinction,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  to  the  ordinary  stranger  he  appeared  as  a  very  odd  fish. 
“No  portraits  that  I  have  ever  seen,”  writes  one,  “do  justice  to  the 
awkwardness  and  ungainliness  of  his  figure.”  Its  movements 
when  he  began  to  speak  rather  added  to  its  ungainliness,  and, 
though  to  a  trained  actor  his  elocution  seemed  perfect,  his  voice 
when  he  first  opened  his  mouth  surprised  and  jarred  upon  the 
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hearers  with  a  harsh  note  of  curiously  high  pitch.  But  it  was  the 
sort  of  oddity  that  arrests  attention,  and  people’s  attention  once 
caught  was  apt  to  be  held  by  the  man’s  transparent  earnestness. 
Soon,  as  he  lost  thought  of  himself  in  his  subject,  his  voice  and 
manner  changed;  deeper  notes,  of  which  friends  record  the  beauty, 
rang  out,  the  sad  eyes  kindled,  and  the  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  the 
strange  gesture  of  the  long,  uplifted  arms,  acquired  even  a  certain 
majesty.  Hearers  recalled  afterwards  with  evident  sincerity  the 
deep  and  instantaneous  impression  of  some  appeal  to  simple  con¬ 
science,  as  when,  “reaching  his  hands  towards  the  stars  of  that 
still  night,”  he  proclaimed,  “In  some  things  she  is  certainly  not 
my  equal,  but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  that  she  has 
earned  with  the  sweat  of  her  brow,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal 
of  Judge  Douglas,  and  the  equal  of  any  man.”  Indeed  upon  a 
sympathetic  audience,  already  excited  by  the  occasion,  he  could 
produce  an  effect  which  the  reader  of  his  recorded  speeches  would 
hardly  believe.  Of  his  speech  at  the  first  national  convention 
of  the  Republican  party  there  is  no  report  except  that  after  a  few 
sentences  every  reporter  laid  down  his  pen  for  the  opposite  of  the 
usual  reason,  and,  as  he  proceeded,  “the  audience  arose  from 
their  chairs  and  with  pale  faces  and  quivering  lips  pressed  uncon¬ 
sciously  towards  him.”  And  of  his  speech  on  another  similar 
occasion  several  witnesses  seem  to  have  left  descriptions  hardly  less 
incongruous  with  English  experience  of  public  meetings.  If  we 
credit  him  with  these  occasional  manifestations  of  electric  oratory 
—  as  to  which  it  is  certain  that  his  quiet  temperament  did  at 
times  blaze  out  in  a  surprising  fashion  —  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  he  was  ordinarily  what  could  be  called  eloquent;  some  of  his 
speeches  are  commonplace  enough,  and  much  of  his  debating  with 
Douglas  is  of  a  dryly  argumentative  kind  that  does  honor  to  the 
mass  meetings  which  heard  it  gladly.  But  the  greatest  gift  of  the 
orator  he  did  possess;  the  personality  behind  the  words  was  felt. 
“Beyond  and  above  all  skill,”  says  the  editor  of  a  great  paper  who 
heard  him  at  Peoria,  “was  the  overwhelming  conviction  imposed 
upon  the  audience  that  the  speaker  himself  was  charged  with  an 
irresistible  and  inspiring  duty  to  his  fellow  men.” 

One  fact  about  the  method  of  his  speaking  is  easily  detected.  In 
debate,  at  least,  he  had  no  use  for  perorations,  and  the  reader  who 
looks  for  them  will  often  find  that  Lincoln  just  used  up  the  last  few 
minutes  in  clearing  up  some  unimportant  point  which  he  wanted 
to  explain  only  if  there  was  time  for  it.  We  associate  our  older 
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Parliamentary  oratory  with  an  art  which  keeps  the  hearer  pleas¬ 
antly  expectant  rather  than  dangerously  attentive,  through  an 
argument  which  if  dwelt  upon  might  prove  unsubstantial,  secure 
that  it  all  leads  in  the  end  to  some  great  cadence  of  noble  sound. 
But  in  Lincoln’s  argumentative  speeches  the  employment  of  beau¬ 
tiful  words  is  least  sparing  at  the  beginning  or  when  he  passes  to 
a  new  subject.  It  seems  as  if  he  deliberately  used  up  his  rhetori¬ 
cal  effects  at  the  outset  to  put  his  audience  in  the  temper  in  which 
they  would  earnestly  follow  him  and  to  challenge  their  full  atten¬ 
tion  to  reasoning  which  was  to  satisfy  their  calmer  judgment.  He 
put  himself  in  a  position  in  which  if  his  argument  were  not  sound 
nothing  could  save  his  speech  from  failure  as  a  speech.  Perhaps 
no  standing  epithet  of  praise  hangs  with  such  a  weight  on  a  man’s 
reputation  as  the  epithet  “honest.”  When  the  man  is  proved 
not  to  be  a  fraud,  it  suggests  a  very  mediocre  virtue.  But  the 
method  by  which  Lincoln  actually  confirmed  his  early  won  and 
dangerous  reputation  of  honesty  was  a  positive  and  potent  per¬ 
formance  of  rare  distinction.  It  is  no  mean  intellectual  and 
spiritual  achievement  to  be  as  honest  in  speech  with  a  crowd  as 
in  the  dearest  intercourse  of  life.  It  is  not,  of  course,  pretended 
that  he  never  used  a  fallacious  argument  or  made  an  unfair  score  — 
he  was  entirely  human.  But  this  is  the  testimony  of  an  Illinois 
political  wire-puller  to  Lincoln:  “He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest 
politicians  in  the  State.  Nobody  knew  better  what  was  passing 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  Nobody  knew  better  how  to  turn 
things  to  advantage  politically.”  And  then  he  goes  on  —  and  this 
is  the  sum  of  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  oratory:  “He  could  not  cheat 
people  out  of  their  votes  any  more  than  he  could  out  of  their 
money.”  (Lord  Charnwood,  Abraham  Lincoln .) 

Exercise  51,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  thought 
progresses  from  the  less  important  or  interesting  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  or  interesting  (order  of  climax).  First  study  para¬ 
graphs  12  and  13  (pages  79-80). 

Exercise  52,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  thought 
progresses  from  the  more  important  or  interesting  to  the  less  im¬ 
portant  or  interesting  (opposite  of  the  order  of  climax).  First 
study  paragraph  14  (pages  80-81). 
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Exercise  53,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  thought 
progresses  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  Choose  a 
topic  about  which  you  know  more  than  most  people  do. 
First  study  paragraphs  15,  16  (pages  81-82). 

Exercise  54,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  thought 
progresses  from  the  general  to  the  particular  (deductive  order). 
First  study  paragraphs  17  and  18  (pages  82-83). 

Exercise  55,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  thought 
progresses  from  the  particular  to  the  general  (inductive  order) . 
First  study  paragraph  19  (page  84). 

Exercise  56,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  in  which  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  presented  in  an  alternate  order.  Compare  or  con¬ 
trast  two  things,  or  persons,  or  ideas  by  turning  from  one  to 
the  other  and  back  again  repeatedly,  as  in  paragraph  20 
(pages  84-85).  Avoid,  in  this  exercise,  the  easier  method  — 
saying  everything  about  one  and  then  everything  about  the 
other  —  exemplified  by  paragraph  21  (page  85). 

Exercise  57,  Order.  Write  a  narrative  paragraph  in  which  the 
progress  of  the  thought  is  as  strictly  chronological  as  possible, 
moving  from  earlier  to  constantly  later  time.  First  study 
paragraph  22  (pages  85-86). 

Exercise  58,  Order.  Write  a  descriptive  paragraph  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  thought  shifts  attention  from  one  place  to 
another,  beginning  with  the  nearest  and  ending  with  the 
farthest,  or  beginning  with  the  most  prominent  and  passing 
to  the  less  prominent,  or  employing  any  other  scheme  that 
is  definite  and  suits  the  substance.  First  study  paragraph 
23  (page  86). 

Exercise  59,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  involving  at  least  two 
of  the  preceding  kinds  of  order.  First  study  paragraphs  24, 
25,  26  (pages  86-89). 
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Exercise  60,  Order.  The  paragraphs  below  are  “jumbled.” 
Rewrite  them  by  re-ordering  the  sentences. 

Then  came  a  summer  vacation  in  Europe.  We  landed  at  Le 
Havre,  which  is  a  few  hours  from  Paris.  From  Paris  we  went  to 
Switzerland,  where  we  took  trips  on  the  lakes,  ascended  the  Rigi, 
saw  some  glaciers,  and  did  everything  else  that  tourists  do.  During 
our  week  in  Paris  we  saw  all  the  famous  places  we  had  always  heard 
about,  and  roamed  around  to  get  an  idea  of  the  life  of  the  city. 
Berlin  I  did  not  enjoy  so  much  as  Paris.  From  Switzerland  we 
went  to  Munich,  which  is  German  enough  to  suit  anybody  —  a 
fine,  handsome  city  noted  for  beer  and  the  Dachshund.  Then  we 
went  to  Dresden  and  Berlin.  On  the  whole,  I  had  a  delightful 
summer  and  profited  a  great  deal.  We  sailed  home  from  Ham¬ 
burg.  Going  over,  we  sailed  on  the  French  Line. 

I  had  several  motives  in  coming  to  college.  I  had  seen  many 
of  the  boys  go  away  to  college  and  had  heard  of  the  good  time  they 
had  had  there.  Besides,  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  next,  so  that 
it  seemed  natural  to  continue  my  education.  I  don’t  see  why  one 
hasn’t  the  right  to  the  kind  of  good  time  one  has  in  college.  After 
going  through  high  school,  I  felt  that  the  next  step  was  naturally 
to  enter  Standard  College.  Another  reason  was  that  I  wanted  the 
A.B.  degree,  which  a  man  ought  to  have  if  he  looks  for  success. 
We  were  not  placed  in  this  world  just  for  drudgery. 

Exercise  61,  Order.  Write  a  paragraph  of  at  least  300  words 
closing  with  a  summary  sentence  (see  page  79). 

TRANSITION 

As  the  mind  of  the  writer  moves  on  from  thought  to  thought, 
transitional  words  or  phrases  should  reflect  the  relation  of 
his  mental  processes.  Suppose  we  have  two  thoughts  to 
express : 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  President  powerful.  He  has  too  much 
power. 

Though  these  sentences  accurately  represent  our  two 
thoughts,  they  do  not  accurately  represent  the  relation  of 
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our  two  thoughts.  What  we  have  in  mind,  and  what  we 
should  accordingly  write,  is: 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  President  powerful.  But  he  has  too  much 
power. 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  President  powerful,  but  I  think  he  has  too 
much  power. 

The  first  statement  may  be  called  positive,  the  second  nega¬ 
tive,  subtracting  something  from  the  first,  somewhat  as 
4  —  i  =3.  The  omission  of  a  mere  but  may  cause  a  whole 
passage  to  be  obscure. 

We  have  at  our  disposal  three  means  of  transition. 
First,  we  may  repeat  a  word  or  phrase  used  in  a  preced¬ 
ing  sentence: 

The  result  was  a  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
A  majority  in  the  Senate  believed  that.  . .  . 

Secondly,  we  may  use  a  reference  word  —  a  pronoun  or 
demonstrative  adjective: 

The  result  was  a  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
Such  a  situation  is  always  fraught  with .... 

Thirdly,  we  may  use  a  transitional  expression: 

The  result  was  a  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
Thus  it  happened  that. .  . . 

The  result  was  a  conflict  between  the  Senate  and  the  President. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Senate  held  that  . . . . ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
President  held  that. . . . 

Among  the  many  transitional  expressions  are: 

Addition:  moreover,  further,  furthermore,  again,  in  addition,  first, 
secondly  (etc.),  finally,  lastly. 

Subtraction  and  Contrast:  but,  yet,  nevertheless,  still ,  however, 
to  be  sure,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  one  hand.  .,oh  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true,  on  the  contrary ,  after  all. 
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Comparison:  likewise ,  similarly. 

Coincidence:  equally  important,  meanwhile,  in  the  mean  time,  at 
the  same  time,  at  the  same  place. 

Purpose :  for  this  purpose,  to  this  end,  with  this  object. 

Result:  hence,  accordingly,  consequently,  thus. 

Emphasis:  indeed,  in  fact ,  in  any  event. 

Exemplification :  for  example,  for  instance,  thus. 

Summary:  in  sum,  to  sum  up,  on  the  whole,  in  brief. 

Time:  at  length,  meanwhile,  in  the  mean  time,  immediately. 

Place:  near  by,  beyond,  adjacent  to,  opposite  to. 

A  good  writer,  it  is  sometimes  said,  may  be  recognized 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  uses  these  several  means  of  re¬ 
vealing  relationships  in  thought  —  repetition,  reference 
words,  and  transitional  expressions.  Note  the  use  of  these 
means  in  the  following  passage,  in  which  the  links  between 
sentences  have  been  printed  in  capital  letters;  the  links  be¬ 
tween  parts  of  sentences,  in  italic  type:  1 

In  the  advancement  of  science  and  in  the  extension  of  its  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  physical  world  have  been  won  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  triumphs  of  the  last  century.  We  say,  therefore,  with  some 
complacency  that  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  age.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  this  does  not  mean  that  we  are  all  scientific  in  our 
attitude.  It  means  merely  that  all  of  us  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
applied  science,  most  of  us  have  our  thinking  colored  by  pseudo- 
science,  and  a  very  few  of  us  become  competent  to  follow  the  exact¬ 
ing  pursuit  of  pure  science.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  engaged  in 
the  actual  work  of  science  are  particularly  liable  to  become  victims 
of  its  misinterpretations.  Just  as  every  great  religion  has  sooner  or 
later  become  encrusted  with  a  mythology,  so  positive  science  has 
been  warped  and  distorted  by  its  camp-followers  and  fuglemen  to 

1  For  a  table  of  subordinating  conjunctions  used  in  linking  parts  of 
sentences,  see  pages  14-15. 
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satisfy  simple  and  literal  minds,  hot  for  certainties,  who  can  no  more 
understand  the  patient  skepticism  of  the  true  scientist  than  they  can 
comprehend  the  infinite  vision  of  the  religious  mystic.  Science,  in 
plain  terms,  is  developing  its  own  mythology.  (G.  F.  Whicher, 
in  an  address  at  Amherst  College.) 

Exercise  62,  Transition.  List  all  the  transitional  expressions 
that  occur  in  a  theme  or  two  that  you  have  written,  and 
compare  them  with  the  list  on  pages  92-93. 

Exercise  63,  Transition.  Choose  from  the  list  on  pages  92-93 
six  transitional  expressions  that  you  rarely  or  never  use, 
and  write  a  passage,  or  several  passages,  in  which  you  use 
them  discriminately. 

Exercise  64,  Transition.  Copy  two  of  the  specimen  para¬ 
graphs  given  on  pages  70-89,  and  reveal  the  means  of  con¬ 
nection  by  underlining  once  the  words  and  phrases  that 
connect  parts  of  sentences  and  twice  those  that  connect 
sentences. 

Exercise  65,  Transition.  Clip  from  a  newspaper  an  editorial 
in  which  connectives  are  used  with  skill.  Underline  as  in 
Exercise  64. 

Exercise  66,  Transition.  Write  an  editorial  opinion  (200-300 
words),  attacking  or  defending  the  present  emphasis  on 
“college  activities,”  in  which  each  sentence  is  linked  with 
the  preceding  sentence  or  sentences.  Underline  twice  the 
connecting  words  or  phrases. 

Exercise  67,  Transition.  Write  an  editorial  opinion  on  an 
assigned  subject.  Then  underline  once  the  words  and 
phrases  that  connect  parts  of  sentences  and  twice  those  that 
connect  sentences. 

Exercise  68,  Paragraph.  In  order  to  review  your  knowledge 
of  paragraph  construction,  analyze  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  by  pointing  out  (1)  the  topic  sentence,  (2)  the  kinds 
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of  substance  used,  (3)  the  kinds  of  order  used,  and  (4)  the 
means  of  transition  between  the  sentences. 

Paragraph  27 

The  outstanding  fact  in  mass  civilization  as  it  exists  in  America 
and  Western  Europe  to-day  is  that  it  moves  with  confidence  in 
only  one  direction.  The  workers,  after  their  escape  from  the 
industrial  slavery  of  the  last  century,  have  only  one  plan  for  the 
future  upon  which  they  can  unite,  a  greater  share  in  material 
benefits.  The  possessors  of  capital  have  only  one  program  upon 
which  they  agree,  a  further  exploitation  of  material  resources,  for 
the  greater  comfort  of  the  community  and  themselves.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  have  only  one  professional  instinct  in  common, 
to  discover  new  methods  by  which  man’s  comfort  may  be  made 
secure.  (H.  S.  Canby,  Definitions.) 

Paragraphs  28,  29 

All  the  world  thinks  of  the  United  States  to-day  as  an  empire, 
except  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  shrink  from  the  word 
“empire,”  and  insist  that  it  should  not  be  used  to  describe  the 
dominion  we  exercise  from  Alaska  to  the  Philippines,  from  Cuba 
to  Panama,  and  beyond.  We  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
other  name  for  the  civilizing  work  which  we  do  so  reluctantly  in 
these  backward  countries.  I  think  the  reluctance  is  genuine.  I 
feel  morally  certain  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
do  not  wish  to  rule  other  peoples,  and  that  there  is  no  hypocrisy 
in  the  pained  protest  which  rises  whenever  a  Latin-American  or  a 
European  speaks  of  us  as  imperialistic.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves 
to  be  imperialists  as  we  understand  that  word.  We  are  not  con¬ 
scious  of  any  such  desire  for  expansion  as  the  Fascists,  for  example, 
proclaim  every  day.  We  have  learned  to  think  of  empires  as 
troublesome  and  as  immoral,  and  to  admit  that  we  have  an  empire 
still  seems  to  most  Americans  like  admitting  that  they  have  gone 
out  into  a  wicked  world  and  there  lost  their  political  chastity. 

Our  sensitiveness  on  this  point  can  be  seen  by  an  incident  which 
happened  recently  in  connection  with  that  venerable  book  of  re¬ 
ference,  the  Almanach  de  Gotha.  Here,  in  this  social  register  of  the 
royal  and  princely  families  of  Europe,  there  appears,  as  of  1924, 
a  list  of  American  “protectorates.”  They  are  Cuba,  Dominican 
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Republic,  Haiti,  Liberia,  and  Panama.  Now  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Washington  exercises  as  much  real  authority  in  these 
countries,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Liberia,  as  London  does 
in  many  parts  of  the  dependent  empire.  Yet  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha’s  innocent  use  of  the  word  “protectorates”  was  immediately 
protested  by  Mr.  James  Brown  Scott,  Director  of  the  Division  of 
International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace.  Mr.  Scott  pointed  out,  quite  accurately,  that  the  United 
States  had  never  officially  admitted  the  existence  of  any  pro¬ 
tectorates,  and  that  Secretaries  of  State  had  again  and  again  an¬ 
nounced,  as  Mr.  Hughes  did  in  1923,  that  “we  recognize  the 
equality  of  the  American  Republics,  their  equal  rights  under  the 
law  of  nations.”  (Walter  Lippmann,  Men  of  Destiny.) 

Paragraph  30 

But  you  don’t  find  feelings  in  written  words  unless  there  were 
feelings  in  the  man  who  used  them.  With  all  their  apparent  in¬ 
dependence  they  seem  to  be  little  vessels  that  hold  in  some  puzzling 
fashion  exactly  what  is  put  into  them.  You  can  put  tears  into  them, 
as  though  they  were  so  many  little  buckets;  and  you  can  hang 
smiles  along  them,  like  Monday’s  clothes  on  the  line,  or  you  can 
starch  them  with  facts  and  stand  them  up  like  a  picket  fence;  but 
you  won’t  get  the  tears  out  unless  you  first  put  them  in.  Art 
won’t  put  them  there.  It  is  like  the  faculty  of  getting  the  quality 
of  interest  into  pictures.  If  the  quality  exists  in  the  artist’s  mind 
he  is  likely  to  find  means  to  get  it  into  his  pictures,  but  if  it  isn’t 
in  the  man  no  technical  skill  will  supply  it.  So,  if  the  feelings  are 
in  the  writer  and  he  knows  his  business,  they  will  get  into  the 
words;  but  they  must  be  in  him  first.  It  isn’t  the  way  the  words 
are  strung  together  that  makes  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  speech  im¬ 
mortal,  but  the  feelings  that  were  in  the  man.  But  how  do  such 
little,  plain  words  manage  to  keep  their  grip  on  such  feelings? 
That  is  the  miracle.  (C.  A.  Dana.) 

Paragraph  31 

Most  of  us  have  had  the  experience  of  looking  up  what  we 
recalled  as  a  vivid,  even  radiant  passage  which  we  have  sometime 
read,  and  of  finding  instead  a  commonplace,  colorless  thing.  What 
has  happened?  Something,  I  think,  which  bears  in  an  odd  fashion 
on  the  processes  which,  through  a  permissible  analogy,  we  call 
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creative.  One  of  the  most  significant  phrases  which  I  know  is  that 
in  which  Henry  James  rather  casually  tells  how  he  took  the  original 
suggestion  for  the  plot  of  The  American,  and,  as  he  says,  “dropped 
it  for  the  time  into  the  deep  well  of  unconscious  cerebration.”  Now 
that  procedure,  I  take  it,  is  what  has  done  the  business  in  the 
matter  of  the  dull  original  of  our  glorified  recollection.  Into  that 
same  deep  well  has  dropped,  without  an  inkling  of  its  disappear¬ 
ance,  the  thing  which  we  once  read,  and  it  has  undergone  strange 
transformations  there.  It  has  merged  insensibly,  in  hues  and 
outline,  with  others  of  the  myriad  denizens  of  that  mysterious  deep, 
and  what  we  think  we  have  remembered  we  have  actually,  in  large 
degree,  unconsciously  created.  Let  me  make  clearer  what  I 
mean.  (J.  L.  Lowes,  The  Road  to  Xanadu .) 

Paragraph  32 

Genuine  originality,  however,  is  a  hardy  growth,  and  usually 
gains  more  than  it  loses  by  striking  deep  root  into  the  literature 
of  the  past.  La  Bruyere  begins  his  “Characters”  by  observing  that 
“Everything  has  been  said,”  and  then  goes  on  to  write  one  of  the 
most  original  books  in  French.  Montaigne  wrote  a  still  more 
original  book  which  often  impresses  the  reader  as  a  mere  cento  of 
quotations.  An  excessive  respect  for  the  past  is  less  harmful  than 
the  excess  from  which  we  are  now  suffering.  For  example,  one  of 
our  younger  writers  is  praised  in  a  review  for  his  “stark  freedom 
from  tradition ...  as  though  he  came  into  the  world  of  letters 
without  ever  a  predecessor.  He  is  the  expression  in  literary  art 
of  certain  enormous  repudiations.”  It  is  precisely  this  notion  of 
originality  that  explains  the  immense  insignificance  of  so  much  of 
our  contemporary  writing.  The  man  who  breaks  with  the  past 
in  this  way  will  think  that  he  is  original  when  he  is  in  reality  merely 
ignorant  and  presumptuous.  He  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  about 
a  century  ahead  of  his  age  when  he  is  at  least  four  or  five  centuries 
behind  it.  “He  comes  to  you,”  as  Bagehot  puts  it,  “with  a  notion 
that  Noah  discarded  in  the  ark,  and  attracts  attention  to  it  as  if  it 
were  a  stupendous  novelty  of  his  own.”  (Irving  Babbitt,  Lit¬ 
erature  and  the  American  College.) 

Paragraph  33 

During  the  British  retreat  from  Mons  in  August  1914  a  rumour 
arose  that  there  had  been  seen  among  the  rear-guards  the  forms 
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of  old-time  English  bowmen  firing  their  arrows  at  the  advancing 
enemy.  How  this  rumour  originated  no  man  could  tell,  but  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  absurdity  it  put  heart  into  the  retreating  army, 
for  there  was  deep  vision  in  it.  The  bowmen  were  there,  but 
dressed  in  khaki,  and  fighting,  not  with  bows  but  with  rifles, 
machine-guns,  and  field-guns.  Side  by  side  with  the  bowmen, 
and  also  dressed  in  khaki,  were  the  stout  Scottish  spearmen  who 
had  faced  them  at  Bannockburn  and  Flodden.  But  those  advanc¬ 
ing  men  in  field-grey  were  also  men  of  old  history.  Each  had 
answered  his  country’s  call;  and  had  it  not  been  for  such  men  on 
both  sides,  and  not  merely  on  one  side,  the  war  would  have  been 
ended  in  a  few  days,  in  spite  of  all  the  accumulated  armaments  and 
organisation.  From  generation  to  generation  there  can  be  no 
break  in  personality.  (J.  S.  Haldane,  Life,  Mechanism,  and  Person¬ 
ality.) 


Paragraph  34 

Science  and  faith,  particularly  religious  faith,  are  often  supposed 
to  be  in  some  kind  of  logical  conflict  with  each  other.  But  this  is 
a  mistake.  Science  itself  rests  on  faith,  for  it  assumes,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  world  beyond  one’s  own 
individual  sensations,  and  that  that  world  really  possesses  the 
uniformity  and  coherence  which  we  feel  impelled,  as  creatures  of 
habit,  to  read  into  it.  Indeed  what  we  call  scientific  “knowledge” 
is  simply  an  interpretation  that  we  give  to  our  experience  or  some 
of  it  on  the  basis  of  this  faith.  But  a  faith  in  uniformity  and  coher¬ 
ence  is  certainly  not  inconsistent  with  a  faith  in  purpose  and 
wisdom  and  goodness  also,  and  the  mere  fact  that  science  does 
not  attempt  to  unify  experience  from  the  standpoint  of  this  latter 
faith  as  well  as  from  that  of  the  former  is  no  reason  why  the 
scientist  should  not  do  so  when  he  leaves  his  science  and  begins 
to  think  of  something  else.  Religion  cannot  tell  what  the  world 
looks  like,  and  science  cannot  tell  anything  about  its  spiritual 
values;  but  for  this  very  reason  the  one  is  no  more  inconsistent 
with  the  other  than  geometry  or  psychology  is  inconsistent  with 
aesthetics  or  jurisprudence.  (H.  A.  Aikins,  Principles  of  Logic.) 
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A  whole  is  that  which  has  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  —  Aristotle 

In  the  whole  composition  there  should  be  no  word  written  of  which  the 
tendency,  direct  or  indirect,  is  not  to  the  one  pre-established  design.  — 
Poe 

We  have  been  considering  the  paragraph  in  isolation,  as  a 
self-sufficient  unit  of  thought  and  expression,  disregarding 
the  fact  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Sometimes,  to 
be  sure,  it  does  stand  alone,  as  in  a  short  editorial,  or  a  letter 
dealing  with  a  single  topic,  or  a  very  short  theme  (say  150  to 
250  words).  Consequently,  while  we  have  been  learning 
how  to  write  a  good  paragraph  we  have  also  been  learning 
how  to  write  a  good  short  composition,  and  in  turning  to 
longer  compositions  we  shall  discover  no  new  principles  of 
writing  and  thinking.  In  principle,  a  paragraph  may  be 
exactly  the  same  as  a  long  theme,  a  chapter  in  a  book,  a 
work  in  one  volume,  a  work  in  many  volumes.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  as  the  scope  increases,  the  observance  of  the  principles 
of  sound  structure  becomes  increasingly  difficult. 

SUBSTANCE 

If  we  are  to  surmount  the  usual  weaknesses  of  student 
themes  —  vagueness,  aimlessness,  dullness  —  we  must  have, 
first  of  all,  ample  substance.  Unless  we  have  something  to 
say,  a  good  deal  to  say,  we  shall  write  without  interest  and 
suffer  all  the  deplorable  consequences  of  writing  without 
interest.  At  best,  writing  without  interest  is  mechanical; 
at  worst,  it  results  in  a  rambling  succession  of  barren  gen¬ 
eralities,  scrappy  paragraphs,  and  awkward  sentences  in 
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which  even  grammar  and  punctuation  refuse  to  function 
correctly.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  really  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  we  are  saying,  all  the  powers  of  expression  that 
we  possess  become  active:  our  ideas  take  on  life,  right  words 
come  to  mind,  the  sentences  follow  the  movement  of  the 
thought,  the  paragraphs  march  forward  with  deliberation 
and  purpose,  and,  as  page  follows  page,  the  end  in  view 
logically  unfolds.  Conscientious  effort  is  not  enough;  there 
must  be  interest,  and  interest  depends  mainly  on  substance. 
“It  is  the  very  claim  and  purpose  of  Literature,”  as  George 
Henry  Lewes  remarked,  “to  show  others  what  they  failed  to 
see.  Unless  a  man  sees  this  clearly  for  himself,  how  can  he 
show  it  to  others?”  And  how  can  he  see  it  clearly  for  him¬ 
self  unless  he  experiences  and  knows  it  intimately  and  fully? 
How  can  one  describe  a  person  or  a  place  unless  one  has 
truly  seen ,  and  not  casually  noted,  the  characteristics  of  that 
person  or  place?  How  can  one  narrate  an  incident  unless 
one  has  determined  what  really  happened,  or  a  story  unless 
one  has  mastered  all  the  inter-relations  of  its  events?  How 
can  one  explain  a  thing  when  one  does  not  properly  under¬ 
stand  it,  or  argue  sensibly  when  one  has  not  thought  the 
subject  through  and  procured  sufficient  telling  evidence? 
If  interest  thus  depends  on  knowledge,  it  also  rises  with 
knowledge.  Many  a  student  has  discovered  that  a  study  at 
first  repellent  may  become  fascinating  when  one  has  really 
taken  pains  to  know  more  and  more  about  it.  Many  a 
student  of  composition  has  discovered  that  a  theme  or  report 
at  first  contemplated  with  indifference  may  win  one’s  in¬ 
terest  when  one  has  learned  its  possibilities  through  reflection 
and  investigation.  For  the  possession  of  knowledge  is  de¬ 
lightful,  the  consciousness  of  ignorance  depressing.  The 
average  Englishman  has  a  dull  time  at  a  game  of  baseball, 
the  average  American  at  a  game  of  cricket,  though  each 
enjoys  greatly  the  game  with  which  he  is  familiar. 
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In  approaching  a  theme  subject,  then,  the  first  step  must 
be  to  study  it  till  it  is  sufficiently  familiar.  We  must  acquire 
ample  knowledge,  ample  substance.  Suppose  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  assigned  or  selected  is  “Convention  in  College  Life.” 
Of  the  four  methods  of  acquiring  substance  —  namely,  by 
thinking,  by  observing,  by  discussing,  and  by  reading  —  all 
have  something  to  offer. 

Naturally,  we  begin  by  thinking,  by  asking  ourselves 
questions  and  endeavoring  to  answer  them.  How  many, 
how  varied,  instances  of  conventionality  in  college  life  can  we 
remember?  How  many  are  offered  by  the  practice  of  our 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances?  How  many  can  be 
found  by  reviewing  athletics,  fraternities,  clubs,  academic 
work?  How  many  can  be  found  in  respect  to  dress,  man¬ 
ners,  language,  ideas,  etc.?  Among  all  these  instances  col¬ 
lected  by  memory,  which  afford  the  most  illuminating 
examples?  The  endeavor  to  answer  this  last  question  may 
lead  to  other  questions,  involving  logical  division  or  analysis: 
What  precisely  is  meant  by  “convention”?  What  are  its 
causes,  its  manifestations,  its  merits?  Is  it  good  or  bad? 
Wherein  is  it  good  and  wherein  bad?  Does  the  good  or  the 
bad  prevail  in  the  American  college  as  I  know  it?  Do  we 
need  more  conformity  or  less  conformity?  Do  I  personally 
need  more  or  less?  These  questions  are  already  leading  us 
to  another  kind,  questions  involving  comparisons  and  con¬ 
trasts.  What  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  viewing 
convention  within  the  college  in  relation  to  convention  in 
the  modern  world  generally?  What  light  by  comparing  the 
present  and  the  past?  Is  human  society  always  conven¬ 
tional?  Is  it  always  conventional  about  the  same  things, 
the  same  aspects  of  life,  of  thought,  of  feeling?  Having 
considered  all  these  questions,  we  might  find  ourselves  al¬ 
ready  equipped  with  knowledge  and  interest  sufficient  for 
a  theme  of  some  length  (perhaps  500-1000  words);  but 
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if  we  did  not,  or  if  we  proposed  to  write  a  still  longer 
theme,  we  should  pass  on  to  other  methods  of  collecting 
substance. 

The  second  method  is  fresh  observation,  the  accumulation 
of  newly  noted  instances  in  addition  to  those  restored  to  us 
by  memory.  Why  is  this  so  often  necessary?  Thoreau 
remarks  “how  little  any  but  a  lichenist  will  observe  on  the 
bark  of  trees,”  and  goes  on  to  say  that  each  phase  of  nature 
“is  there  to  be  found  when  we  look  for  it,  but  not  demanding 
our  attention.”  Everywhere,  a  student  of  lichens  will  see 
lichens,  an  engineer  mechanical  ways  of  utilizing  nature, 
and  a  swindler  opportunities  for  cheating.  The  born  novel¬ 
ist  will  notice  accurately,  while  others  notice  uncertainly  or 
not  at  all,  the  color  and  expression  of  eyes,  the  shape  of  faces 
and  heads,  tricks  of  diction  and  voice,  gestures  and  postures 
that  reveal  traits  of  character.  We  see,  and  see  clearly, 
what  we  are  looking  for.  Accordingly,  whenever  the 
writer  of  a  composition  is  aware  that  he  has  not  seen  enough, 
he  should  go  forth  to  see  more. 

The  third  method  of  collecting  substance  is  oral  discussion. 
When  our  thoughts  are  vague  and  inconclusive,  there  is 
often  no  better  way  of  rendering  them  definite  and  purpose¬ 
ful  than  by  talking  the  subject  over  with  a  friend  or  group  of 
friends.  This  change  is  effected  both  through  the  new  ideas 
and  evidence  contributed  by  others,  and  through  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  our  own  powers  of  memory  and  reason.  We  may 
be  surprised  by  our  own  cleverness,  or  perhaps  wholesomely 
shocked  by  our  ignorance.  Such  discussion  need  not  be  a 
solemn  debate;  its  give-and-take  may  even  be  quite  irre¬ 
sponsible;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  we  shall  find  that  our  minds 
have  not  only  been  refreshed  but  in  some  degree  clarified. 
Discussion  of  course  goes  on  also  in  books,  but  with  this 
great  disadvantage:  the  author  does  all  the  talking,  and  you 
will  have  to  answer  him  by  telling  a  third  party,  a  friend, 
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what  you  think  of  his  book.  And  that  brings  you  back  to 
oral  discussion. 

A  fourth  means  is,  nevertheless,  the  reading  of  books  and 
other  printed  matter,  often  an  indispensable  source  of  sub¬ 
stance.  Our  friends  may  not  know  any  more  than  we  do, 
but  happily  in  every  subject  there  are  specialists,  experts, 
authorities,  superior  minds  that  have  given  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject.  Their  knowledge  we  may  borrow 
(but  not  steal);  the  weight  of  their  testimony  we  may  add  to 
the  perhaps  trifling  weight  of  our  own.  In  formal  exposi¬ 
tion  and  argument,  in  reports  and  theses,  the  proper  use  of 
books  and  magazines  is  exacting.  An  approved  method 
to-day  is  to  take  notes  on  cards;  writing  at  the  top  of  each 
card  the  sub-topic  dealt  with;  below  this  the  note  itself,  with 
quotation  marks  to  set  off  every  phrase  or  sentence  taken 
directly  from  the  printed  page;  and  finally,  at  the  bottom, 
the  name  of  author  and  book  and  the  number  of  the  page 
(or  author,  article,  magazine,  volume,  and  page).  Thus: 


Study,  student  attitude  toward 


“The  main  idea  in  all  courses  was  to  do  what  you  had  to 
do,  but  no  more.” 

See  the  whole  account  of  college  life  in  this  novel,  ch.  VI. 
Ernest  Poole,  The  Harbor,  58. 


This  procedure  will  enable  us  to  return  to  the  passage  if 
we  have  grown  doubtful,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  of 
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our  accuracy  in  copying  it,  or  of  its  precise  meaning  in  the 
context.  It  will  also  enable  us  to  avoid  the  dishonesty  of 
presenting  as  our  own  the  words  of  another  (whose  style,  in¬ 
cidentally,  may  be  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  our  own). 
And  it  will  enable  us  to  write  footnotes,  if  they  are  called  for. 
From  day  to  day,  as  the  cards  accumulate,  they  may  be 
classified,  according  to  their  headings,  in  a  card  index  box. 
Since  the  headings  can  only  be  tentative,  we  must  consider, 
before  we  embark  upon  the  writing  of  the  paper,  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  substitute  other  headings. 

Exercise  69,  Substance.  What  is  the  most  successful  theme 
you  have  thus  far  written?  Were  you  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject?  How  much  knowledge  of  the  subject  did  you  have? 
Where  did  you  obtain  your  knowledge?  What  kinds  of  sub¬ 
stance  did  you  use?  Turn  to  your  poorest  theme  and  ask 
the  same  questions. 

Exercise  70,  Substance.  Name  twenty  subjects  on  which  you 
are  equipped  to  write  themes  without  making  fresh  ob¬ 
servations  or  consulting  printed  matter.  (Choose  ten  that 
are  mainly  descriptive  and  narrative,  and  ten  mainly  ex¬ 
pository  and  argumentative.)  In  each  case  give  the  num¬ 
ber  of  words  you  would  need,  ranging  from  150  to  1500 
words. 

Exercise  71,  Substance.  Following  the  four  methods  ex¬ 
plained  on  the  preceding  pages,  prepare  to  write  a  long 
theme  on  a  subject  approved  by  the  instructor.  While  this 
work  is  in  progress,  be  ready  at  any  time  to  give  examples 
of  substance  acquired  through  oral  discussion  and  through 
reading. 

Exercise  72,  Substance.  Hand  in  three  cards  illustrating  your 
practice  in  taking  notes  from  books  and  magazines. 
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Exercise  73,  Substance.  Write  a  short  theme  incorporating 
one  fact  or  one  opinion  derived  from  a  book  or  magazine 
and  previously  unknown  to  you,  giving  the  author  credit  in 
a  footnote.  If  you  quote  the  author’s  words  —  even  a 
phrase  of  two  or  more  words  —  use  quotation  marks  to  set 
off  these  words  from  your  own.  In  the  footnote,  underscore 
the  name  of  the  book  or  magazine;  use  quotation  marks  for 
the  title  of  the  magazine  article. 

ORDER 

In  all  art,  order  must  be  given  to  substance  or  materials. 
Every  one  can  see  the  importance  of  order,  as  well  as  ma¬ 
terials,  in  the  useful  arts,  such  as  civil  engineering  and  its 
branches  —  the  importance  of  definite,  detailed  planning 
in  the  construction  of  roads,  tunnels,  bridges,  etc.,  of  mines, 
of  waterworks,  of  machines.  To  the  mechanical  mind, 
construction  of  this  useful  sort  is  of  fascinating  interest.  In 
the  fine  arts,  such  as  painting,  music,  and  literature  ( belles 
lettres ),  the  importance  of  order  is  equally  great,  though  not 
so  generally  recognized.  The  order  characteristic  of  the 
fine  arts,  however,  is  not  mechanical  but  imaginative,  not 
measurable  but  immeasurable,  and  therefore  partly  mys¬ 
terious,  like  life  itself.  This  is  why  a  piece  of  literature  may 
be  more  appropriately  compared  with  a  living  organism 
than  with  a  mechanism.  As  Plato  says  in  one  of  his  dia¬ 
logues,  “You  will  allow  that  every  discourse  ought  to  be 
constructed  like  a  living  organism,  having  its  own  body  and 
head  and  feet;  it  must  have  middle  and  extremities,  drawn 
in  a  manner  agreeable  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole.” 
A  vital  order  permeates  a  good  poem,  short  story,  or  drama, 
and  to  a  large  extent  a  piece  of  expository  art  intended  to  be 
primarily  “useful”  rather  than  “fine.”  Exposition  should 
be  neither  disorderly  nor  dull  and  lifeless,  nor  will  it  be  if  we 
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remember  the  analogy  with  organisms  like  animals  and  trees 
rather  than  with  machines. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  form  to  substance,  we  must  have 
before  us,  first  and  last,  a  definite  plan.  A  theme  of  only  one 
or  two  paragraphs  may  be  planned  mentally,  but  a  longer 
one  should  always  be  planned  on  paper.  Otherwise,  we 
shall  probably  waste  a  vast  amount  of  energy  in  writing 
passages  that  must  be  discarded,  in  trying  to  move  para¬ 
graphs  into  the  positions  demanded  by  logic,  and  in  pre¬ 
senting  important  matter  that  we  had  forgotten,  the  total 
result  being,  despite  our  pains,  a  lame  and  impotent  pro¬ 
cession  of  half-formed  thoughts.  If  we  will  but  overcome 
our  impatience,  we  shall  learn  that  the  easiest  procedure  is 
to  prepare  in  advance  a  clear  outline  and  to  keep  it  before  us 
while  writing.  Consider,  once  more,  the  subject  “Conven¬ 
tions  in  College  Life.”  We  may  make  a  preliminary  plan  — 
a  list  of  topics  to  be  treated  —  as  soon  as  we  have  acquired 
some  control  of  the  subject  by  thinking  it  over  and  discussing 
it  with  other  persons;  if  we  have  recorded  on  cards  (with 
headings)  the  ideas  and  facts  thus  gathered,  it  should  be 
easy  to  make  a  rough  plan  from  the  headings  on  the  cards. 
For  example: 

I.  Conventions  in  athletics. 

II.  Imitation  in  opinion. 

III.  Freshman  conventions. 

IV.  Conventions  in  dress. 

V.  The  attitude  toward  study. 

While  seeking  to  gather  further  substance  by  engaging  in  a 
little  research  —  that  is,  by  making  fresh  observations  and 
by  reading  —  we  have  probably  been  led  to  think  of  addi¬ 
tional  topics  and  to  gather  substance  relating  to  them. 
Thus  expanded,  our  list  of  topics  might  read  as  follows: 

I.  Conventions  in  athletics. 

II.  Imitation  in  opinion. 
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III.  Freshman  conventions. 

IV.  Conventions  in  dress. 

V.  The  attitude  toward  study. 

VI.  The  idea  of  “college  spirit.” 

VII.  Portrait  of  a  typical  conformist. 

VIII.  Upperclassman  conventions. 

IX.  Nonconformists. 

X.  Conventions  based  on  fear. 

XI.  What  students  read. 

XII.  Student  activity  conventions. 

XIII.  Reasons  why  convention  is  powerful. 

XIV.  Tendencies  in  the  college  periodicals. 

XV.  Drinking  —  opinions  and  actions. 

XVI.  A  typical  fraternity. 

XVII.  Student  manners  today  and  yesterday. 

XVIII.  Alumni  and  alma  mater. 

XIX.  Comparison  with  the  world  outside. 

XX.  Conventions  may  be  good  or  bad. 

XXI.  Need  of  a  new  attitude. 

XXII.  Convention  and  progress. 

On  these  topics,  perhaps,  we  have  collected  notes;  on  some 
of  them  a  dozen  or  more,  on  others  a  single  note.  It  is  not 
strange  if  we  have  grown  fuzzy-minded.  Instead  of  a 
luminous  outline  we  have  a  bewildering  hodgepodge.  We 
have  too  many  topics,  obviously,  and  some  of  them  overlap, 
and  the  order  is  hopeless. 

To  remedy  excess  in  number  we  may  first  eliminate  the 
least  promising  topics,  those  that  are  relatively  unimportant, 
those  on  which  we  have  few  or  poor  notes;  let  us  strike  out, 
for  example,  numbers  XIV  and  XIX.  We  should  also 
eliminate,  drastically,  the  topics  that  do  not  appeal  to  us, 
for  by  this  time  we  must  be  ready  to  decide  whether  we  wish 
to  discuss  the  causes  of  convention  in  college  life,  or  its 
various  manifestations,  or  the  desirability  of  convention, 
the  development  of  convention  from  the  freshman  year  on, 
etc.  Suppose  we  are  interested  in  tracing  its  various  mani¬ 
festations  in  the  leading  fields  of  college  life.  We  may  now 
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strike  out  numbers  III,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  XIII,  etc.  In 
doing  so,  we  are  not  binding  ourselves  to  be  wholly  silent  on 
these  topics  in  the  theme,  in  which  some  of  them  may  find 
a  logical,  subordinate  place;  we  are  simply  rejecting  them 
from  the  outline  and  the  corresponding  main  lines  of  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  theme.  To  remedy  the  overlapping  of  topics 
we  must  make  certain  re-classifications;  thus  VI  might  be 
regarded  as  included  under  II,  and  I  under  XII.  Instead 
of  23  topics,  we  now  have  5: 

II.  Imitation  in  opinion. 

IV.  Conventions  in  dress. 

V.  The  attitude  toward  study. 

XII.  Student  activity  conventions. 

XVII.  Student  manners. 

These  are  also  five  of  a  kind,  as  we  may  see  by  phrasing  them 
in  parallel  construction: 

I.  Conventions  in  opinion. 

*  II.  Conventions  in  dress. 

III.  Conventions  in  study. 

IV.  Conventions  in  student  activities. 

V.  Conventions  in  manners. 

Something  like  order  has  now  emerged  from  our  chaos  of 
topics.  But  is  it  the  best  order?  Is  the  sequence  of  topics  the 
best  sequence?  Is  there  any  reason  for  permitting  “dress” 
to  come  between  “opinion”  and  “study”?  for  widely  separat¬ 
ing  “dress”  and  “manners”?  for  placing  “manners”  last  in 
the  sequence?  Often,  such  questions  are  easily  answered. 
If  they  are  not,  we  may  turn,  once  more,  to  the  kinds  of  order 
discussed  in  connection  with  paragraph  construction  (pages 
79-89):  (1)  from  less  to  greater  importance  or  interest, 
(2)  from  greater  to  less  importance  or  interest,  (3)  from  the 
familiar  to  the  unfamiliar,  (4)  from  the  general  to  the  par¬ 
ticular,  (5)  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  (6)  from  one 
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to  the  other  —  alternate  order,  (7)  from  time  to  time, 
(8)  from  place  to  place,  and  (9)  combinations  of  these.  At 
present,  our  topics  appear  not  to  progress  in  any  of  these 
ways.  If  some  of  these  ways,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  are  not  applicable,  others  certainly  are. 
We  could  use  the  first,  the  order  of  climax.  We  could  use 
the  second,  though  scarcely  with  profit.  We  could  use  the 
third,  if  we  were  writing  for  an  audience  only  slightly 
familiar  with  college  life.  Perhaps  the  best  means  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  final  choice  is  to  ask  precisely  what  kind  of  reader  we 
wish  to  address:  our  fellow  students,  or  a  large  public  gen¬ 
erally  familiar  with  college  life,  or  a  group  of  readers  only 
slightly  familiar  with  that  life.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  wish 
to  address  our  fellow  students,  with  the  object  of  revealing 
the  important  role  played  by  the  instinct  of  imitation  —  how 
the  “herd  instinct”  overrides  the  natural  love  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  self-expression.  We  shall  begin  with  mani¬ 
festations  of  that  instinct  in  aspects  of  college  life  where  they 
can  do  little  harm,  and  proceed  to  those  aspects  where  their 
bad  effect  is  more  serious.  There  is  room  here  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  interpretation.  Assuming  that  the  least  significant 
manifestation  of  convention  is  in  the  realm  of  dress  and 
the  most  significant  in  opinion,  we  shall  arrange  our  topics, 
following  the  order  of  climax,  in  this  manner: 

I.  Conventions  in  dress. 

II.  Conventions  in  manners. 

III.  Conventions  in  student  activities. 

IV.  Conventions  in  study. 

V.  Conventions  in  opinion. 

Here,  at  last,  is  the  definite  plan  we  were  seeking.  It 
might  have  been  obvious  from  the  start;  if  so,  the  luckier  we. 
It  might  have  been  attained  by  mainly  intuitive  thought. 
Many  inexpert  writers,  however,  have  need  of  a  more  de¬ 
liberate  method  for  planning  even  very  simple  subjects,  and 
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all  expert  writers  partially  avail  themselves  of  deliberate 
reasoning  in  arranging  complex  materials. 

When  the  headings  of  an  outline  have  thus  been  found 
and  placed  in  order,  the  theme  is  already,  figuratively  speak¬ 
ing,  half  written.  Before  beginning  the  actual  writing, 
however,  we  must  attend  further  to  our  notes.  The  head¬ 
ings  on  the  cards  must  be  phrased  to  correspond  with  those 
in  our  outline.  Every  card  should  be  definitely  assigned  to 
one  of  our  five  classes,  or  be  rejected  as  irrelevant.  The 
cards  on  “dress.”  for  the  first  section  of  the  theme,  should 
then  be  reviewed,  their  contents  grasped,  their  best  order 
determined.  We  may  now  write  out  the  first  section.  The 
process  should  be  repeated  for  the  section  on  “manners.” 
But  when  we  reach  the  third  section,  we  may  find  our  way 
blocked  by  the  diversity  of  “student  activities,”  and  may 
wish  to  jot  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  sub-headings  under 
this  heading  in  order  to  decide  upon  the  most  effective  se¬ 
quence.  If  the  items  come  to  mind  in  a  rather  aimless 
order  — 


football 

band 

baseball  and  other  sports 
debating  societies 
orchestra 
literary  clubs 


other  clubs 
college  papers 
Y.M.C.A. 
political  clubs 
dramatic  organizations 
etc.,  ad  inf., 


—  they  will  be  finally  grouped  and  ordered  perhaps  as 
follows: 


III.  Convention  in  “student  activities,”  viz.  in 

A.  Athletics 

B.  Musical  and  dramatic  organizations 

C.  College  papers 

D.  Debating  societies 

E.  Political  clubs 

F.  Y.M.C.A. 
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All  sub-headings  (whenever  they  are  needed)  may  of  course 
be  worked  out  before  page  i  of  the  theme  is  written,  but  the 
practice  of  preparing  in  advance  an  elaborate,  detailed 
outline  is  likely  to  lead  to  dull,  mechanical  writing.  The 
best  time  to  divide  material  is  when  we  can  no  longer  see 
clearly  what  ought  to  be  written  next:  then  let  us  stop, 
think,  list  items,  plan  a  sequence.  In  placing  sub-headings 
in  order,  it  goes  without  saying,  we  are  at  liberty  to  vary  the 
order  in  the  several  sections.  Thus,  we  could  use  the  al¬ 
ternate  method  by  contrasting  the  dress  of  students  in  one 
college  with  that  in  another,  and  the  time  method  by  show¬ 
ing  how  the  freshman’s  manners  gradually  change  until,  in 
the  sophomore  year  or  later,  his  manners  are  true  Standard 
College  manners. 

One  word  more.  While  writing  out  the  theme,  we  are 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  difference  between  having  order 
and  revealing  order.  A  long  theme  might  conceivably  have 
order  even  if  written  without  paragraph  divisions  or  transi¬ 
tions  between  paragraphs,  but  its  order  could  scarcely  be 
apparent  to  the  reader.  To  render  its  order  obvious,  we 
must  construct  a  series  of  paragraphs  which,  like  the  parts 
of  a  living  creature,  shall  be  harmoniously  adjusted  and 
linked  with  one  another.  “A  master  of  the  art  of  transi¬ 
tion,”  as  A.  S.  Hill  put  it,  “begins  and  ends  each  para¬ 
graph  so  as  to  make  it  grow  out  of  the  last  and  into  the  next; 
he  moves  so  easily  and  naturally  that  the  reader  follows 
without  being  aware  of  the  steps  he  is  taking.” 1  Every  new 
paragraph  marks  some  sort  of  step  in  the  onward  movement 
of  the  thought,  but  precisely  what  sort  of  step  it  is  should  be 
indicated  by  a  transitional  word,  phrase,  or  sentence.  If 
we  have  been  discussing,  for  instance,  the  fortunate  conven¬ 
tions  of  fraternity  life,  and  wish  to  pass  on  to  the  unfortunate 
conventions,  we  are  not  to  proceed  abruptly  but  rather  to 
1  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric  (1895),  p.  239. 
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reveal  plainly  that  we  are  in  fact  leaving  one  topic  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  another.  One  new  paragraph  will  begin: 

But  fraternity  life  has  also  its  unfortunate  conventions. . . . 

or: 

Fraternity  life,  however,  involves  conventions  of  quite  another 
kind. . . . 

If  possible,  link  every  paragraph  with  the  one  preceding. 

Exercise  74,  Order.  Plan  mentally  a  theme  of  one  paragraph 
on  the  topic  “Two  Reasons  for  Studying  History.”  Using 
the  same  topic,  plan  mentally  a  theme  of  two  paragraphs. 
Then  plan  mentally  a  theme  of  three  paragraphs  on  “Three 
Reasons  for  Studying  History,”  paying  due  attention  to  the 
order  of  the  reasons. 

Exercise  75,  Order.  After  a  class  discussion  of  a  subject 
(e.g.,  college  loyalty),  jot  down  a  list  of  topics  that  were  con¬ 
sidered,  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  you  remember  them. 
Then  write  a  preliminary  plan  by  re-ordering  these  topics. 

Exercise  76,  Order.  Rephrase  in  parallel  construction: 

I.  Duties  of  the  president. 

II.  Secretary’s  duties. 

I.  Condition  of  the  corn  crop  excellent. 

II.  Wheat  doing  poorly. 

III.  Minor  crops  satisfy  farmers. 

I.  Qualities  inherited. 

II.  Schooling  —  effects  of. 

III.  What  I  owe  to  friends. 

IV.  My  outstanding  traits  to-day. 

Exercise  77,  Order.  Rewrite  the  following  plan  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  overlapping  of  topics  and  to  secure 
a  satisfactory  order  of  topics.  Whenever  possible,  use  the 
parallel  construction.  Rephrase  at  will. 
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PROHIBITION  IN  MY  HOME  TOWN 

I.  Action  of  the  police. 

II.  Stand  taken  by  the  churches. 

III.  Who  drinks? 

IV.  Some  recent  arrests. 

V.  Where  the  liquor  comes  from. 

VI.  Attitude  of  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Griggs. 

VII.  Home  brew. 

VIII.  Drinking  in  high  school. 

IX.  Success  or  failure? 

Exercise  78,  Order.  Write  a  list  of  topics  for  a  theme  on  an 
assigned  subject,  using  the  order  of  climax. 

Exercise  79,  Order.  Write  a  list  of  topics  for  a  theme  on  an 
assigned  subject,  using  the  order  of  progress  from  the  familiar 
to  the  unfamiliar. 

Exercise  80,  Order.  Write  a  list  of  topics  for  a  theme  present¬ 
ing  a  comparison  or  contrast,  using  the  alternate  order. 

Exercise  81,  Order.  Write  a  list  of  topics  for  a  theme  on  a 
given  subject,  using  the  chronological  order. 

Exercise  82,  Order.  Write  a  list  of  topics  for  a  descriptive 
theme,  using  the  order  of  progress  from  place  to  place. 

Exercise  83,  Order.  Make  preliminary  plans  for  themes  on 
several  of  the  following  topics,  using  sub-headings  when 
they  appear  to  be  needed,  and  considering  carefully  the 
most  effective  order.  Be  prepared  to  name  the  kind  of 
order  you  have  chosen,  and  the  kind  of  reader  you  had  in 
mind. 

A  Forest  Fire 

Some  Interesting  Books 

Qualifications  of  a  Good  Teacher 

The  Campus  of - College 

A  Summer  Vacation 
My  Interest  in  Science 
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Recent  Progress  in  Aviation 

How  Steel  is  Made 

Two  Presidents  (or  Governors,  etc.) 

The  Best  Magazines 
My  Religion 
My  Religious  History 
Who  am  I? 

Debating  Societies 
Dormitory  Life 

My  First  Impressions  of  College  Life 
Should  a  Student  Study? 

Two  Types  of  Freshman 

Why  I  Expect  to  Study  Law  (or  Medicine,  etc.) 

On  Going  to  Sleep  at  Lectures 

Exercise  84,  Order.  Write  a  theme  of  four  paragraphs,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  transitions  between  paragraphs. 
When  you  have  finished,  double  underline  the  means  of  con¬ 
nection  between  paragraphs. 

Exercise  85,  Order.  Study  a  given  passage  of  prose  with 
special  reference  to  the  transitions  betv/een  paragraphs. 


PROPORTION 

That  the  parts  of  a  composition  should  follow  one  another 
in  orderly  sequence  is  not  enough;  they  must  also  be  rightly 
proportioned,  according  to  their  relative  values.  Whatever 
is  important  or  unimportant  in  our  thinking  should  be  so 
rendered  in  our  writing.  What  is  slight  in  our  estimation 
we  should  discuss  briefly,  perhaps  merely  mention;  what  is 
significant  we  should  dwell  upon  till  we  have  proved  it  to  be 
significant;  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  we  should 
treat  so  fully  that  the  reader  cannot  mistake  our  high  valua¬ 
tion  of  it.  If  we  are  writing  a  short  story,  we  must  not  write 
an  introduction  out  of  proportion  with  what  follows,  or 
hasten  when  we  approach  the  situation  round  which  the 
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story  revolves.  If  we  are  writing  an  expository  article,  we 
must  not  dilate  upon  matters  that  are  relatively  subordinate, 
nor  treat  in  a  sketchy  manner  the  facts  or  ideas  that  are 
fundamental  to  an  understanding  of  the  subject. 

This  law  of  proportion  may  seem  very  simple;  but  in 
practice  it  offers  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  importance 
may  be  of  two  kinds:  importance  in  relation  to  the  subject 
and  importance  in  relation  to  the  reader.  If  we  are  writing 
a  piece  of  pure  exposition,  say  an  account  (as  for  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia)  of  the  system  of  national  government  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  treat  the  various  divisions  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  the  government  in  proportion  to  their  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  system.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  exposition  is 
partly  or  wholly  argumentative  in  purpose,  if  we  are  perhaps 
writing  for  newspaper  publication  a  letter  in  favor  of  a 
certain  political  candidate,  we  should  select  for  emphasis 
such  arguments  as  are  most  likely  to  impress  the  readers  of 
the  newspaper  in  view.  Or,  again,  to  return  to  the  topic  we 
have  been  discussing,  “Convention  in  College  Life,”  we  may 
safely  give  less  space  to  dress  (perhaps  one  short  paragraph) 
than  to  manners  (one  long  paragraph  at  least),  for  the 
former  is  not  only  less  important  in  itself  but  would  be  so 
regarded  by  any  audience  save  a  convention  of  clothing 
manufacturers!  Similarly,  writing  for  student  readers,  we 
may  give  less  space  (say  three  paragraphs)  to  the  topic  of 
study  than  to  the  topic  of  opinion  (say  five  paragraphs). 
Though  our  parents  and  a  large  part  of  the  faculty  might 
dissent  from  this  estimate  of  relative  importance,  American 
students  of  to-day  are  likely  to  be  less  impressed  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  their  habits  of  study  and  attitude  toward  study, 
than  with  a  discussion  of  the  fact  that  most  of  their  opinions 
and  even  convictions  are  rather  stupidly  imitative.  Pro¬ 
portion  demands  an  extended  discussion  of  the  latter  topic, 
which  might  be  conducted  in  this  fashion:  ist  paragraph, 
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How  opinion  is  formed  (with  many  instances);  2nd  para¬ 
graph,  An  example;  3rd  paragraph,  Another  example;  4th 
paragraph,  Another  example;  5th  paragraph,  How  opinion 
should  be  formed  (with  instances  or  an  example).  Com¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  our  theme,  i.e.,  in  the  most  emphatic 
position,  this  series  of  paragraphs  should  produce  a  strong 
effect. 

What  has  just  been  said  brings  us  to  another  practical 
difficulty  in  observing  the  law  of  proportion  —  the  difficulty 
of  sustaining  or  intensifying  effort  toward  the  close  of  a  com¬ 
position.  In  practice,  the  last  third  or  fourth  of  a  com¬ 
position  is  likely  to  be  weakest;  we  hasten  on,  in  disregard 
of  proportion  and  emphasis,  because  our  time  is  short  or 
fatigue  threatens.  Whatever  the  cause,  even  Shakespeare 
again  and  again  wound  up  his  plays  with  a  weak  last  act. 
Let  us  seek  to  remember  that  the  effect  of  a  piece  of  writing 
is  normally  cumulative,  that  we  should  sustain  our  effort  and 
if  possible  intensify  it  as  the  goal  begins  to  loom  in  sight, 
that  there  —  at  the  goal  —  the  race  will  be  lost  or  won. 

Exercise  86,  Proportion.  Selecting  three  topics  from  the  list 
given  in  Exercise  83  (page  1 1 3) ,  write  out  plans  in  which 
each  heading  and  sub-heading  is  followed  with  an  indica¬ 
tion,  in  parentheses,  of  the  number  of  paragraphs  or  the 
number  of  words  suggested  by  the  law  of  proportion. 

Exercise  87,  Proportion.  Study  a  piece  of  effective  expository 
writing,  observing  the  apportioning  of  the  space.  You  can 
do  this  with  tolerable  accuracy  by  making  a  list  of  the  para¬ 
graph  topics,  noting  into  what  groups  they  fall,  and  de¬ 
termining  how  many  paragraphs  each  topic  occupies. 

Exercise  88,  Proportion.  Apply  the  law  of  proportion  to  sev¬ 
eral  lectures  given  in  various  departments  of  the  college, 
considering  particularly  the  last  third  or  fourth  of  each  dis¬ 
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BEGINNING  AND  ENDING 

Many  centuries  ago  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  a  whole  is 
that  which  has  beginning,  middle,  and  end.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  a  whole  composition  must  have  an  in¬ 
troduction,  a  body,  and  a  conclusion  —  a  formal  scheme  . 
that  is  applicable  only  in  rare  cases,  such  as  a  report,  thesis, 
or  book  exceptionally  complex  or  abstruse.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  the  introductions  and  conclusions  of  themes  are  not 
vital  parts  of  the  whole  organism  but  merely  arbitrary  ap¬ 
pendages  attached  mechanically.  What  Aristotle  had  in 
mind  is,  rather,  that  the  subject  must  be  progressively  un¬ 
folded  from  a  beginning  to  an  end.  We  are  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  not  before;  to  end  at  the  end,  not  after. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning  is  not  so  easy  as  to  begin  with 
an  introduction  or  to  ramble  lazily  into  the  subject.  Suc¬ 
cessful  writers  use  a  variety  of  methods  of  starting,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  audience,  (i)  Oftenest, 
they  make  a  prompt  beginning  by  taking  up  at  once  the  first 
division  of  the  subject,  with  perhaps  a  phrase  referring  to  the 
subject  as  a  whole.  Thus: 

Among  the  conventions  of  college  life,  none  are  more  striking 
than  those  in  regard  to  dress. 

(2)  Often  the  first  sentence  is  used  to  connect  the  subject 
with  the  reader’s  knowledge  or  experience: 

Every  reader  of  fiction,  every  college  graduate,  knows  that 
college  life  tends  to  uniformity  — -  most  obviously  in  dress. 

(3)  Sometimes  the  writer  begins  by  seeking  to  overcome  a 
prejudice  or  possible  misunderstanding: 

Though  I  shall  not  fail  to  point  out  the  value  of  convention, 
which  is  essential  in  all  society,  I  am  convinced  that  the  American 
college  student  is  a  victim  of  “herd  instinct”  and  that  the  herd 
instinct  is  to-day  taking  an  unfortunate  direction. 
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(4)  Or  the  writer  begins  by  trying  to  rouse  the  reader’s  in¬ 
terest,  using  a  startling  or  paradoxical  assertion,  an  apt 
quotation  not  too  familiar,  or  an  incident  illustrating  the 
subject: 

Convention  —  it  is  the  best  and  worst  of  life. 

“Whoso  would  be  a  man,”  declared  Emerson,  “must  be  a  non¬ 
conformist.” 

Last  summer,  at  a  vacation  resort  in  Wisconsin,  I  met  a  college 
graduate  who . . . 

Which  of  these  or  other  ways  of  beginning  is  best  in  a 
given  instance  may  not  be  apparent  till  we  have  tried  several 
of  them.  Let  us  take  pains  to  start  well.  If  the  first  sentence 
is  a  happy  one,  it  will  perhaps  inspire  us  to  write  a  happy 
paragraph,  and  that  in  turn  will  give  us  light  and  power 
beyond. 

When  we  reach  the  end,  when  we  have  said  all  that  we  set 
out  to  say,  we  should  know  enough  to  stop.  If  the  last 
section  of  the  theme  is  in  logical  relation  with  all  the  rest,  it 
will  round  out  the  subject  and  leave  no  more  to  be  said. 
Thus,  if  the  last  paragraph  deals  with  “How  opinion  should 
be  formed,”  the  last  sentence  will  perhaps  read: 

In  this  way  we  may  attain  independence  rather  than  a  smart 
irresponsibility. 

Or  the  last  sentence  may  connect  the  subject  of  the  last  para¬ 
graph  with  the  subject  of  the  theme: 

.  .  .  ,  surely  a  striking  example  of  the  difference  between  inde¬ 
pendence  and  convention. 

Or,  again,  the  last  sentence  may  suggest  an  application,  or 
an  inference,  or  a  larger  problem  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
discussed,  or  the  desirability  of  action,  though  this  method 
of  ending  is  open  to  the  danger  of  leading  us  too  far  from  the 
subject.  If  before  writing  we  made  a  plan,  whether  mental 
or  written,  the  last  sentence  should  give  us  less  trouble  than 
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the  first,  for  in  the  beginning  we  already  discerned  the  end. 

Exercise  89,  Beginning  and  Ending.  Examine  the  following 
books,  or  any  others  named  by  the  instructor,  with  a  view 
to  determining  whether  the  introductory  and  concluding 
matter  is  justified,  and,  if  so,  why.  Charles  Darwin,  The 
Origin  of  Species;  Charles  Lyell,  The  Antiquity  of  Man;  Will 
Durant,  The  Story  of  Philosophy;  A.  K.  Rogers,  A  Student's 
History  of  Philosophy;  R.  G.  Gettell,  History  of  American  Politi¬ 
cal  Thought;  T.  K.  Whipple,  Spokesmen:  Modern  Writers  and 
American  Life;  R.  W.  Brown,  How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to 
Write;  L.  E.  Kastner  and  H.  G.  Atkins,  Short  History  of  French 
Literature;  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  English  Literature  during  the  Last 
Half  Century;  J.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Bible  as  English  Literature. 

Exercise  90,  Beginning  and  Ending.  Determine  the  methods 
of  beginning  and  ending  in  a  half  dozen  articles  in  such  pe¬ 
riodicals  as  the  Forum ,  Harper's  Magazine,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
and  the  Tale  Review. 

Exercise  91,  Beginning  and  Ending.  Write  opening  and  closing 
paragraphs  of  two  themes,  one  on  “Flappers  and  Others,” 
the  other  on  “Causes  of  the  World  War.” 

Exercise  92,  Theme.  After  studying  the  substance  and  the 
form  of  the  following  composition,  taken  from  John  Muir’s 
The  Mountains  of  California,  ( 1 )  indicate  the  outline  that  the 
author  may  have  had  in  mind  or  on  paper  before  he  began 
writing;  (2)  try  to  improve  upon  the  transitions  from  para¬ 
graph  to  paragraph;  (3)  try  to  make  the  topic  sentence  of 
the  last  paragraph  a  more  satisfactory  label  for  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  paragraph;  (4)  note  that  the  composition  con¬ 
tains  both  many  facts  and  many  impressions,  and  try  to 
distinguish,  phrase  by  phrase,  between  the  facts  and  the 
impressions;  (5)  consider  how  much  definite  knowledge 
and  experience  went  into  the  writing  of  this  composition  of 
about  400  words,  and  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  the 
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themes  you  have  been  writing  on  subjects  with  which  you 
supposed  yourself  familiar. 

THE  NUT  PINE 

(Pinus  Sabiniana ) 

The  Nut  Pine,  the  first  conifer  met  in  ascending  the  range  from 
the  west,  grows  only  on  the  torrid  foot-hills,  seeming  to  delight  in 
the  most  ardent  sun-heat,  like  a  palm;  springing  up  here  and  there 
singly,  or  in  scattered  groups  of  five  or  six,  among  scrubby  White 
Oaks  and  thickets  of  ceanothus  and  manzanita;  its  extreme  upper 
limit  being  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  its  lower  about  from 
500  to  800  feet. 

This  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  airy,  widespread,  tropical  appear¬ 
ance,  which  suggests  a  region  of  palms,  rather  than  cool,  resiny 
pine  woods.  No  one  would  take  it  at  first  sight  to  be  a  conifer  of 
any  kind,  it  is  so  loose  in  habit  and  so  widely  branched,  and  its 
foliage  is  so  thin  and  gray.  Full-grown  specimens  are  from  forty 
to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  The 
trunk  usually  divides  into  three  or  four  main  branches,  about 
fifteen  and  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  which,  after  bearing  away 
from  one  another,  shoot  straight  up  and  form  separate  summits; 
while  the  crooked  subordinate  branches  aspire,  and  radiate,  and 
droop  in  ornamental  sprays.  The  slender,  grayish  green  needles 
are  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  loosely  tasseled,  and  inclined 
to  droop  in  handsome  curves,  contrasting  with  the  stiff,  dark- 
colored  trunk  and  branches  in  a  very  striking  manner.  No  other 
tree  of  my  acquaintance,  so  substantial  in  body,  is  in  its  foliage  so 
thin  and  so  pervious  to  the  light.  The  sunbeams  sift  through  even 
the  leafiest  trees  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  and  the  weary, 
heated  traveler  finds  but  little  protection  in  their  shade. 

The  generous  crop  of  nutritious  nuts  which  the  Nut  Pine  yields 
makes  it  a  favorite  with  Indians,  bears,  and  squirrels.  The  cones 
are  most  beautiful,  measuring  from  five  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
and  not  much  less  in  thickness,  rich  chocolate-brown  in  color,  and 
protected  by  strong,  down-curving  hooks  which  terminate  the 
scales.  Nevertheless,  the  little  Douglas  squirrel  can  open  them. 
Indians  gathering  the  ripe  nuts  make  a  striking  picture.  The  men 
climb  the  trees  like  bears  and  beat  off  the  cones  with  sticks,  or 
recklessly  cut  off  the  more  fruitful  branches  with  hatchets,  while 
the  squaws  gather  the  big,  generous  cones,  and  roast  them  until 
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the  scales  open  sufficiently  to  allow  the  hard-shelled  seeds  to  be 
beaten  out.  Then,  in  the  cool  evenings,  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  with  their  capacity  for  dirt  greatly  increased  by  the  soft  resin 
with  which  they  are  all  bedraggled,  form  circles  around  camp-fires, 
on  the  bank  of  the  nearest  stream,  and  lie  in  easy  independence 
cracking  nuts  and  laughing  and  chattering,  as  heedless  of  the  future 
as  the  squirrels. 

Exercise  93,  Theme.  Study  the  following  article  with  regard 
to  (1)  substance  —  how  much  the  writer  uses,  how  much  he 
knows  but  does  not  use,  (2)  the  kind  of  order  which  the 
topics  obey  and  the  transitions  that  assist  perception  of  the 
order,  (3)  the  relative  space  and  emphasis  given  to  the 
topics,  and  (4)  the  manner  of  beginning  and  of  ending. 

SELF-EXPRESSION  OR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT  1 
BY  A.  R.  ORAGE 

No  phrase  was  more  popular  among  the  intelligentsia  a  few 
years  ago  than  the  categorical  imperative  of  self-expression.  Who 
began  it  we  need  not  consider,  but  quite  unmistakably  it  took 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  late  and  earlier  years  of  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  and  practically  directed  it.  First  in  the 
lives  of  the  few  (for  this  is  the  usual  order),  then  in  their  literature 
and  finally  in  the  life  of  the  period,  the  phrase  took  supreme  com¬ 
mand  and  rapidly  brought  every  value  under  its  control.  Nothing 
had  value  that  did  not  contribute  to  self-expression,  bad  was 
simply  whatever  militated  against  self-expression,  and  the  highest 
values  were  those  that  made  possible  the  highest  degree  of  self- 
expression. 

No  question  was  raised  whether  the  “selves”  to  be  expressed  had 
value  or  differed  in  value.  Self-expression  was  its  own  justification 
exactly  to  the  degree  that  it  was  complete.  That  possibly  some 
particular  “self”  was  not  worth  expression  or  had  not  reached  a 
significant  phase,  or  was  less  valuable  than  another  “self”;  —  all 
such  considerations  were  waved  aside  before  even  they  could  be 
attained.  The  correct  and  rigorous  rule  was  to  assume  the  abso¬ 
lute  value  of  self-expression  and  to  award  marks  for  the  expression 
without  regard  to  the  “self”  expressed. 

1  Reprinted  from  The  New  Student,  vol.  vii,  pp.  6-7. 
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This  tolerance  that  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged  every 
species  to  express  itself  had,  as  we  know,  some  amusing  conse¬ 
quences.  “Selves”  got  into  literature  and  art  that  had  little 
dreamed  of  browsing  in  such  pastures.  The  former  passwords  of 
scholarship  and  technique  had  been  abandoned  as  contrary  to  the 
divine  right  of  self-expression,  not  only  the  literate  and  the  crafts¬ 
men  were  called  to  self-expression,  but  those  of  the  highways  and 
by-ways;  with  the  result  that  never  in  the  history  of  culture  had 
such  a  herd  been  seen  on  the  slopes  of  Parnassus  as  munched  the 
cud  there  during  the  half  century  that  preceded  the  Gadarene 
debacle  of  the  war  —  “Selves”  of  monstrously  little  or  no  content 
whatever  swelled  visibly  under  the  influence  of  the  hypnotic 
phrase.  “Selves”  the  size  of  emmets  staggered  along  with  loads  of 
literary  “works”  that  giants  had  been  used  to  carry.  Novelists, 
dramatists,  poets,  printers  and  even  philosophers  appeared  each 
with  a  life-work  of  self-expression  in  forty  or  a  hundred  volumes. 
God  help  posterity’s  historian  of  those  times!  May  he  find  a  sieve 
with  a  wide  mesh! 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  effects  in  life  of  this  strange  epidemic 
in  culture.  They  are  still  with  us,  and  not  even  the  war  has 
entirely  cleared  the  air.  On  the  contrary  the  political  sequel  of 
the  war  has  been  largely  colored  by  the  prevalent  doctrine,  for 
what  is  the  right  of  self-determination  but  the  divine  right  of  self- 
expression,  this  time  claimed  by  little  nations  and  no  longer  by 
little  “selves”  only?  On  the  other  hand,  the  claim  of  self-expression, 
loudest  amongst  the  smallest  in  the  political  world,  has  had  this 
beneficent  effect:  the  absurdity  has  been  made  visible.  Thanks 
to  this  circumstance  and  others  of  the  same  kind  we  can  now  say 
that  the  doctrine  of  self-expression  if  not  dead  is  dying.  There  is 
none  so  poor  to-day  as  to  pay  respect  to  it  in  public.  In  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  culture  old  people  of  all  ages  may  still  speak  of  self- 
expression,  but  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  mind  both  the  phrase  and 
the  idea  are  taboo.  What  has  taken  its  place?  So  far  nothing. 
We  are  living,  in  short,  under  the  interregnum.  The  king  is  dead, 
but  at  present  there  is  no  new  king  to  whom  to  wish  long  life. 
There  is  only  a  quick  succession  of  rois  faineants,  kings  of  a  day. 
Whom  shall  we  appoint,  O  new  students? 

To  say  a  few  good  words  of  the  dead  monarch,  let  us  admit 
that  he  not  only  meant  well,  but  one  part  of  his  phrase  was  in  the 
highest  legal  tradition  of  culture.  Nay,  we  can  go  further,  now 
that  he  is  quite  dead,  and  affirm  that  his  chicfest  error  was.pre- 
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maturity;  he  lived  before  his  time;  he  was  some  century  or  so  too 
soon.  That  all  culture,  strictly  defined,  has  reference  primarily 
to  our  “self”  is  the  first  principle  of  civilization;  and  in  as  much 
as  “self-expression”  at  least  enunciated  the  primary  claim  of  the 
self,  it  was  the  legitimate  agent  of  a  purposive  civilization  whose 
ultimate  justification  must  be  offered  in  terms  of  cultured  indi¬ 
viduals.  (Civilization  like  wisdom  is  justified  in  its  children  of 
light.)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  establishment  of  the 
“self”  as  the  subject  of  a  cultural  endeavor  set  the  movement  with 
its  face  fairly  towards  Jerusalem,  the  assumption  that  the  “self” 
in  its  native  condition  has  individuality  and  without  more  ado 
the  right,  in  the  name  of  culture,  to  “express,”  that  is,  just  to 
manifest  itself,  —  that  was  an  error,  a  blunder,  and  a  cultural 
crime. 

We  can  see  it  now;  and  in  the  same  light  it  is  not  impossible, 
perhaps,  to  see  what  the  marching  orders  of  the  new  day  must  be, 
and  who  shall  be  our  new  king.  “Self”  by  all  means,  since,  as  has 
been  said,  self  is  the  proper  object  and  subject  of  culture  as  the 
final  purpose  of  civilization.  But  we  need,  as  conditions  of  self- 
expression  in  terms  of  culture,  two  prior  processes,  —  self-knowledge 
and  self-development.  First  we  must  know  ourselves  as  we  are; 
then  we  must  develop  ourselves  in  our  most  complete  nature;  and 
only  thereafter,  having  arrived  at  flowering  and  seed,  can  we 
be  permitted  by  culture  to  “express”  ourselves.  In  brief,  self- 
expression  was  the  reign  of  the  grandson.  It  was  culture  in  a  hurry. 
His  successor  must  be  his  own  grandfather,  —  self-knowledge; 
afterwards  his  father,  —  self-development;  then,  and  only  then, 
may  he  come  to  the  throne  by  divine  right. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  extant  and  easily  accessible  technique 
for  either  of  these  two  precedent  conditions  of  self-expression.  The 
means  of  “self-knowledge”  —  I  mean,  of  course,  the  science  of  art 
—  have  been  lost  to  the  public  since  Pythagoras  closed  his  Institute 
at  Crotona  2500  years  ago.  There  is  no  longer  any  well  recog¬ 
nized  school  where  self-knowledge  is  methodically  taught.  For 
the  same  reason  we  have  not  now  any  commonly  accepted  tech¬ 
nique  for  self-development.  Of  professors  there  are  a  legion;  but 
of  clear  principles  there  are  none  easily  accessible.  But  if  self- 
expression  is  ever  to  be  arrived  at  by  the  royal  road,  the  technique 
of  both  self-knowledge  and  self-development  must  be  re-discovered 
and  put  into  practice.  And  perhaps  they  are  not  so  far  from 
every  one  of  us. 
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Exercise  94,  Theme.  Write  a  theme  of  given  length  on  an 
approved  topic  suggested  by  a  study  of  the  article  above. 

(1)  Gather  substance  through  thought  and  discussion  (see 
pages  1 01-103).  Be  sure  to  collect  instances  and  examples. 

(2)  Hand  in  a  preliminary  plan.  (3)  Read,  taking  notes, 
Emerson,  “Self-Reliance”  ( Essays ,  First  Series);  H.  L. 
Mencken,  Prejudices  {passim);  H.  S.  Canby,  “The  Age  of 
Experiment”  and  “The  Expressionists”  ( Definitions ,  Second 
Series);  Stuart  P.  Sherman,  “Introduction”  to  On  Contempo¬ 
rary  Literature;  or  other  essays  suggested  by  the  instructor. 
(4)  Hand  in  a  final  plan.  (5)  Write  the  theme,  giving  due 
attention  to  the  beginning,  the  topic  sentences,  the  tran¬ 
sitions,  the  proportioning,  and  the  ending. 


BOOK  TWO 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  REVISION 


TO  THE  STUDENT 


Whenever  your  instructor  writes  a  number  in  the  margin 
of  your  theme,  refer  to  the  rule  so  numbered  in  this  book. 
Examine  the  rule  thoughtfully,  and  then  make  the  necessary 
revision  in  your  theme.  If  the  rule  contains  a  term  that 
you  do  not  understand,  consult  the  Grammatical  Terms,  pages 
180-92. 

Whenever  your  instructor  writes  an  ex  after  the  number  in 
the  margin  of  your  theme,  you  are  not  only  to  refer  to  the 
rule  and  revise  your  theme,  but  also  to  write  the  exercise 
following  the  rule.  In  case  more  than  one  exercise  follows 
the  rule,  you  are,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  write  the  first  exercise  (lettered  A).  If  you  are  to 
write  one  of  the  other  exercises,  you  will  be  referred  to  that 
exercise  by  means  of  its  letter  (for  example,  exB  or  exC) .  In 
all  cases,  enclose  the  exercise  when  you  return  the  theme. 


CORRECTNESS 

GRAMMAR 

The  function  of  grammar  is  to  codify  the  sounds,  inflections, 
and  syntax  of  words,  to  describe  systematically  the  speech 
habits  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers.  Since  these  speech 
habits  are  always  undergoing  some  alterations,  we  may  say 
that  a  living  language  (as  opposed  to  a  “dead  language”) 
evolves  much  like  an  organism:  old  words  and  constructions 
are  abandoned;  new  words  and  constructions  are  added. 
Grammar,  which  describes  these  evolving  speech  habits, 
also  changes,  only  more  slowly  and  conservatively.  It  re¬ 
fuses  to  recognize  modifications  of  the  language  until  they 
have  clearly  established  their  title.  Unless  one  is  among 
the  leading  writers  and  speakers,  therefore,  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  abide  by  the  “rules”  of  the  latest  code. 

Too  often,  unfortunately,  the  study  of  the  grammatical 
code  has  been  divorced  from  the  study  of  composition. 
Consequently,  the  college  student  of  composition,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  learned  his  grammar  in  the  preparatory 
school,  often  finds  himself  hampered  by  an  ignorance  of 
grammar  and  of  its  relation  to  the  problem  of  expression. 
He  soon  discovers  that  a  large  proportion  of  so-called  errors 
in  composition  are,  at  bottom,  errors  in  grammar.  In  this 
situation,  he.  cannot  hope  to  learn  to  write  unless  he  famil¬ 
iarizes  himself  with  grammatical  terms  and  with  the  gram¬ 
matical  basis  of  sentence  construction. 
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SENTENCE  DEFINED 

1.  Learn  to  distinguish  readily  between  sentence  and 
phrase,  sentence  and  clause,  and  between  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  a  dependent  clause. 

The  sentence,  as  the  thought  unit,  is  the  starting-point  for 
the  study  of  composition.  Although  a  knowledge  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  sentence  is  of  little  importance 
to  gifted  writers  who  obey  the  rules  intuitively,  a  thoroughly 
conscious  knowledge  is  indispensable  to  the  average  or  to 
the  deficient  writer.  Ordinary  mortals  cannot  hope  to 
write  passable  English  without  a  definite  knowledge  of  what 
a  sentence  is.  They  must  learn  to  differentiate  unerringly 
between  sentence  and  phrase,  and  sentence  and  clause. 

Before  defining  these  terms,  let  us  look  at  several  typical 
groups  of  words: 

The  man.  The  sun.  The  rim  of  the  sun.  Over  the  horizon. 

Is  coming.  Was  visible.  The  rising  sun.  Was  shining.  Had 

been  injured.  When  the  sun  rises.  To  disappear.  Which 

had  just  risen. 

All  of  these  groups  of  words  leave  us  with  a  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness.  They  do  not  tell  us  anything;  they  merely  sug¬ 
gest  ideas  or  arouse  our  curiosity.  Not  one  of  them  is  a 
sentence. 

If  we  choose  from  these  groups  a  word  or  group  of  words 
that  names  something  (a  subject)  and  join  to  it  a  word  or 
group  of  words  asserting  something  about  the  thing  named 
(a  predicate),  our  sense  of  completeness  is  satisfied,  and  we 
have  a  sentence: 

The  sun  rises. 

The  man  had  been  injured. 

The  rim  of  the  sun  was  visible  over  the  horizon. 

Such  a  combination  of  subject  and  predicate  is  called  a 
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predication.  Every  sentence  must  express  a  predication, 
must  name  something  and  assert  something  about  the  thing 
named.  Furthermore,  this  predication  must  be  self-con¬ 
tained  —  it  must  not  depend  on  any  words  outside  of  itself. 
Otherwise  it  cannot  satisfy  our  sense  of  completeness. 

We  may  define  a  sentence,  therefore,  as  a  group  of  words 
containing  a  complete  and  independent  predication.  Every  sen¬ 
tence  must  contain  (i)  a  subject  and  (2)  a  predicate.  The 
predicate  must  include  a  verb  capable  of  making  a  complete 
and  independent  assertion;  that  is,  a  finite  verb.  A  finite 
verb  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  verbal,  a  non- 
finite  verb  form  which  cannot  predicate  independently  or 
completely.  The  difference  between  finite  verbs  and  ver¬ 
bals  may  be  illustrated  as  follows: 

The  sun  rising  over  the  horizon  (verbal)  (not  a  sentence). 

Rising  slowly  over  the  horizon  (verbal)  (not  a  sentence). 

To  rise  over  the  horizon  (verbal)  (not  a  sentence). 

The  sun  rose  (finite  verb)  (a  sentence). 

The  sun  rose  over  the  horizon  (finite  verb)  (a  sentence). 

Verbals  are  of  several  kinds.  A  verbal  noun  ( gerund  or 
infinitive )  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb  but  used  as  a  noun. 
A  verbal  adjective  ( participle )  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb 
but  used  as  an  adjective.  Verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  differ 
from  other  nouns  and  adjectives  only  in  derivation,  not  in 
use.  To  the  writer  of  sentences,  the  use  is  what  matters. 
Consider  the  use  of  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

The  man  runs  over  the  hill  every  morning. 

Running  is  a  good  exercise. 

To  run  without  stopping  requires  good  lungs. 

Running  water  is  purer  than  stagnant  water. 

In  the  first  sentence,  runs  is  a  finite  verb:  it  makes  a  com¬ 
plete  and  independent  assertion  about  the  subject;  the  whole 
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group  of  words  “makes  sense.”  In  the  second  and  third 
sentences,  running  and  to  run  name  something;  they  are  used 
just  as  a  simple  noun,  such  as  baseball  or  tennis ,  would  be  used. 
In  the  last  sentence,  running  describes  water  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  simple  adjective  stagnant  does.  In  the  last 
three  sentences,  the  verbal  is  accompanied  by  a  finite  verb 
(is,  requires,  and  is)  that  expresses  the  predication  of  the 
sentence.  No  group  of  words  can  stand  alone  as  a  sentence 
unless  it  contains  a  finite  verb. 

A  phrase,  as  distinguished  from  a  sentence,  is  a  group  of 
related  words  not  containing  both  a  subject  and  a  predicate. 
A  phrase  is  used  as  a  single  part  of  speech.  Phrases  may  be 
used  as  the  equivalent  of  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  or  ad¬ 
verbs.  For  example: 

The  rim  of  the  sun  was  visible.  (Noun  phrase.) 

The  rim  of  the  sun  was  rising.  (Verb  phrase,  auxiliary  -f-  predi  - 
cate  participle.) 

A  reef  of  jagged  granite  lay  beyond  us.  (Adjective  phrase.) 

The  sun  rose  over  the  horizon.  (Adverbial  phrase.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  phrases  are  not  sentences,  but  parts 
of  sentences.  A  phrase  differs  from  a  sentence  in  not  con¬ 
taining  a  predication.  Although  a  phrase  may  be  used  as 
the  equivalent  of  a  subject  or  of  a  predicate,  it  can  never  take 
the  place  of  both  parts  of  a  predication  at  the  same  time. 

A  clause  is  a  group  of  words  containing  both  subject  and 
predicate  but  used  as  only  part  of  a  sentence.  A  clause  may 
be  dependent  or  independent.  In  the  following  sentences, 
the  italicized  clauses  are  dependent: 

He  did  not  hear  what  I  said. 

He  waited  patiently  until  the  road  was  cleared. 

That  he  has  made  a  mistake  is  obvious. 

The  man  who  owns  the  farm  lives  in  town. 

The  italicized  clauses  express  predications,  but  these  predi- 
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cations  are  not  independent.  They  cannot  stand  alone,  but 
depend  upon  (“hang  from”)  some  independent  predication. 
Each  is  used  to  form  only  part  of  a  sentence,  and  each  is  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  single  part  of  speech.  What  I  said  is 
used  as  a  noun  —  as  the  object  of  the  verb  hear.  Until  the  road 
was  cleared  is  used  as  an  adverb  to  modify  the  verb  waited. 
That  he  has  made  a  mistake  is  used  as  a  noun  —  as  the  subject 
of  the  verb  is.  It  is  modified  by  the  predicate  adjective 
obvious.  Who  owns  the  farm  is  used  as  an  adjective,  to  modify 
the  noun  man.  Each  of  these  groups  of  words,  then,  is  a 
dependent  clause:  a  group  of  words  containing  both  subject 
and  predicate,  but  incapable  of  standing  alone  as  a  sentence. 
A  dependent  clause  expresses  a  predication,  but  the  predica¬ 
tion  is  dependent  upon  other  words;  it  cannot  stand  alone  as 
an  independent  assertion.  A  dependent  clause  thus  differs 
from  a  sentence  in  this  fundamental  respect:  A  sentence 
contains  an  independent  predication,  whereas  a  dependent 
clause  contains  a  dependent  predication. 

An  independent  clause ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  group  of  words 
containing  both  subject  and  predicate  and  capable  of 
standing  alone  as  a  sentence  though  actually  used  as  part  of 
a  sentence.  For  example: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his 
handiwork. 

Each  of  these  clauses  is  independent,  and  each  could  stand 
alone  as  a  simple  sentence: 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God. 

The  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork. 

Joined  by  means  of  a  comma  and  the  conjunction  and ,  these 
two  simple  sentences  become  a  single  compound  sentence. 
In  this  compound  sentence  the  thought  unit  is  composed  of 
two  equal  and  logically  related  parts,  each  of  which  could 
stand  alone  as  a  sentence.  Whether  such  a  group  of  words 
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is  a  sentence  or  an  independent  clause  depends  entirely  upon 
the  way  the  writer  uses  it;  it  is  a  matter  of  rhetorical  rather 
than  of  grammatical  unity  —  a  matter  of  effectiveness  rather 
than  correctness.  If  it  begins  with  a  capital  and  is  followed 
by  a  period,  it  is  a  sentence;  but  if  it  is  used  as  a  part  of  a 
larger  unit  of  thought,  it  is  an  independent  clause.  An 
independent  clause  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  a  de¬ 
pendent  clause  if  one  remembers  that  it  is  potentially  a 
sentence  —  that  it  could  be  a  sentence. 

Exercise  A.  Copy  each  of  the  following  sentences,  under¬ 
scoring  the  simple  subject  once,  the  simple  predicate  twice. 

The  upper  part  of  the  hall  was  almost  lost  in  obscurity. 

1.  The  royal  throne  was  placed  opposite  the  door  leading  into 
the  courtyard. 

2.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day? 

3.  Having  spoken  these  strange  words,  he  thrust  the  paper  into 
the  box. 

4.  Shut  up  in  his  room  to  brood  over  these  events,  he  soon  began 
to  pace  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  mirror  set  in  the  door  of  the 
closet. 

5.  Not  more  than  ten  yards  from  the  back  door  of  our  country 
house  stands  the  dead  trunk  of  a  gnarled  old  apple  tree. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  As  soon  as  he  comes,  I  will  tell  him. 

2.  A  trace  of  the  old  warlike  spirit  still  was  burning  in  the  old  man. 

3.  From  sunrise  to  sunset  he  walked  to  and  fro  before  the  main 
gate  in  this  high  stone  wall. 

4.  There  is  no  reason  for  his  being  late. 

5.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  him  at  home. 

6.  To  call  this  man  deficient  in  a  sense  of  justice  is  manifestly 
absurd. 

7.  Within  two  hours  before  dawn,  forty  boats,  loaded  with  1800 
men,  cast  off  in  perfect  order  from  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  bay. 

8.  Large,  irregular  slabs  of  marble  imbedded  in  the  green  turf 
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of  the  lawn  afford  a  comfortable  path  in  even  the  rainiest 
weather. 

9.  While  watching  a  large  lamp  swinging  in  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  at  Pisa,  Galileo  observed  that,  regardless  of  the 
length  of  the  oscillation,  the  time  did  not  vary. 

10.  At  any  rate  let  no  young  poet  stay  caught  in  the  nineteenth- 
century  conceit  that  did  so  much  to  freeze  the  progress  of  even 
young  Keats  —  the  assumption  that  Milton’s  poetic  thought 
is  obvious  and  outworn,  and  that  one  may  get  beyond  it  with¬ 
out  deeply  understanding  it. 

Exercise  C.  Copy  the  sentences  in  Exercise  A,  above,  and 
underscore  the  complete  subject  once  and  the  complete  predicate 
twice.  For  example: 

The  upper  part  of  the  hall  was  almost  lost  in  obscurity. 


Exercise  D.  (1)  Point  out  the  phrases,  the  dependent 
clauses,  and  the  independent  clauses  in  the  sentences  below. 
Explain  the  function  (use  in  the  sentence)  of  each  phrase 
and  dependent  clause,  and,  if  the  instructor  so  directs,  of 
each  word.  (2)  Point  out  all  the  verbal  nouns  and  verbal 
adjectives. 

1.  When  the  battery  contact  was  made  in  one  direction,  the 
galvanometer-needle  was  deflected  on  the  one  side;  when 
made  in  the  other  direction,  the  deflection  was  on  the  other 
side. 

2.  Having  invited  the  girls  to  go  with  them  to  the  play,  they 
bought  tickets  and  started  early. 

3.  As  they  wondered  at  their  apparel,  so  did  they  wonder  like¬ 
wise  at  their  speech;  few  could  understand  what  they  said. 

4.  Instead  of  taking  a  ship  to  follow  us,  he  was  captured  by  the 
English,  and,  being  laid  in  irons,  died  of  grief  and  anger. 

5.  Such  a  comedy,  written  at  such  a  time,  requires  our  careful 
study. 

6.  Whether  the  Portuguese  commanders  guessed  what  we  would 
do,  I  know  not;  but  in  the  morning,  when  the  daylight  ap¬ 
peared,  instead  of  having  lost  our  pursuers,  we  found  them 
in  chase  of  us  about  a  league  astern. 
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7.  If  I  stay  much  longer  in  Edinburgh,  I  shall  be  changed  into  a 
downright  Caledonian. 

8.  A  woman  in  rags,  with  one  child  in  her  arms  and  another  on 
her  back,  was  attempting  to  sing  ballads,  but  with  such  a 
mournful  voice  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  she 
was  singing  or  crying. 

9.  Men  fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark. 

10.  The  last  resort  a  man  has  recourse  to  in  the  conduct  of  himself 
is  his  understanding. 

Exercise  E.  Correct  the  confusion  of  sentence  with  phrase 

and  sentence  with  clause. 

1.  Jack  entered  the  room  with  a  rush,  he  was  fifteen  minutes  late. 

2.  Having  taken  off  his  boots.  He  sat  down  heavily.  And  began 
to  read. 

3.  The  soldier  mounted  his  horse,  they  were  still  ten  miles  from 
home.  With  a  rough  road  to  travel. 

4.  The  fact  that  I  had  never  read  Kipling.  Caused  me  to  look 
blankly  at  the  teacher. 

5.  The  mountain  lay  before  me  like  the  side  of  a  house,  I  started 
up  the  road  in  second,  but  soon  shifted  to  first. 

Exercise  F.  For  directions  see  Exercise  E. 

1.  It  was  a  little  church,  the  three  men  entered  quietly. 

2.  The  diggers  would  soon  strike  water.  If  a  well  were  sunk 
in  the  middle  of  the  lot. 

3.  What  I  mean  by  education  is  learning  the  rules  of  this  mighty 
game,  in  other  words,  education  is  the  instruction  of  the 
intellect  in  the  laws  of  nature. 

4.  The  saying  that  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.  Is  a  famous 
old  proverb. 

5.  I  had  a  fight  with  one  of  my  schoolmates.  Who  had  bullied 
me  until  I  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

6.  You  must  train  your  pupils  to  read  faster,  they  cannot  cover 
the  necessary  ground. 

7.  A  member  of  the  Barmecide  family  placed  a  number  of  empty 
dishes  before  a  hungry  beggar.  Fretending  that  they  were 
filled  with  rich  food. 

8.  Suddenly  the  dust  storm  was  upon  us,  we  all  went  indoors. 

9.  Returning  to  New  York,  he  drove  to  an  apartment  near 
Central  Park,  there  his  friends  awaited  him. 
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io.  We  heard  a  shout,  vve  ran  down  to  the  river  bank,  it  was  Jim, 
who  was  swimming  ashore  from  his  overturned  canoe. 

Exercise  G.  Before  preparing  this  exercise,  turn  to  the 
Grammatical  Terms ,  pp.  180-92,  and  study  the  definitions 
of  terms  used  in  this  exercise. 

Compose  two  sentences  of  each  of  the  following  types: 

1.  A  simple  sentence  with  a  compound  subject  and  a  compound 
predicate. 

2.  A  compound  sentence  containing  no  subordinate  clause. 

3.  A  complex  sentence  containing  a  relative  clause. 

4.  A  complex  sentence  containing  two  adverbial  clauses. 

5.  A  compound-complex  sentence  containing  two  main  clauses 
and  two  subordinate  clauses. 

6.  A  sentence  in  which  the  subject  is  a  noun  clause. 

7.  A  sentence  in  which  the  object  is  a  noun  clause. 

8.  A  sentence  in  which  a  noun  clause  is  used  as  an  appositive. 

9.  A  sentence  in  which  a  noun  clause  is  used  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition. 


PERIOD  FAULT 

The  confusion  of  a  phrase  or  dependent  clause  with  a  sen¬ 
tence  often  results  in  the  period  fault,  the  use  of  a  period 
between  parts  of  a  sentence.  This  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
blunders  that  a  writer  can  make. 

2.  Do  not  write  part  of  a  sentence  as  if  it  were  a  sentence. 
A  period  should  be  used  at  the  end  of  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence,  never  at  the  end  of  a  mere  phrase  or  dependent 
clause.  Phrases  and  dependent  clauses  must  be 
included  in  the  same  sentence  with  the  main  clause. 

Wrong:  An  easy  writer  may  be  compared  to  a  fountain  pen. 

Flowing  most  readily  when  nearly  empty. 

Right:  An  easy  writer  may  be  compared  to  a  fountain  pen, 
flowing  most  readily  when  nearly  empty. 

Also  right:  An  easy  writer  may  be  compared  to  a  fountain  pen. 
He  flows  most  readily  when  nearly  empty. 
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Wrong:  An  easy  writer,  like  a  fountain  pen,  flows  readily.  Espe¬ 
cially  when  he  is  nearly  empty. 

Right:  An  easy  writer,  like  a  fountain  pen,  flows  readily,  especially 
when  he  is  nearly  empty. 

Also  right:  An  easy  writer,  like  a  fountain  pen,  flows  readily. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  he  is  nearly  empty. 

There  are  five  common  varieties  of  the  period  fault: 

2a.  Do  not  write  a  noun  or  pronoun  +  a  verbal  in  ing  as  a 
complete  sentence. 

Wrong:  Society  meant  little  to  Harriet.  Her  chief  interest  being 
the  care  of  her  home. 

Right:  Society  meant  little  to  Harriet,  her  chief  interest  being  the 
care  of  her  home. 

2b.  Do  not  write  an  appositive  phrase  as  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence,  even  when  the  phrase  is  introduced  by  namely , 
that  is,  for  example ,  such  as,  etc. 

Wrong:  He  hated  the  town  very  much.  As  a  place  of  residence 
especially. 

Right:  He  hated  the  town  very  much,  especially  as  a  place  of 
residence. 

Wrong:  Edwin  was  praised  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  Namely, 
his  brothers. 

Right:  Edwin  was  praised  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  namely, 
his  brothers. 

2c.  Do  not  write  as  a  complete  sentence  the  second  of  two 
that- clauses  or  the  second  of  two  infinitive  phrases. 

Wrong:  Lane  said  that  he  would  help  us.  That  he  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  plan. 

Right:  Lane  said  that  he  would  help  us,  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  plan. 

Wrong:  Farmer  Oak  had  hardly  time  to  gather  these  impressions 
into  a  thought.  To  see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of 
her  hat  shone  in  the  light. 

Right:  Farmer  Oak  had  hardly  time  to  gather  these  impressions 
into  a  thought,  to  see  how  strangely  the  red  feather  of  her 
hat  shone  in  the  light. 
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2d.  Do  not  write  a  participial  phrase  as  a  complete  sen¬ 
tence. 

Wrong:  I  worked  every  day  and  part  of  every  night.  Finally 
becoming  disgusted  with  my  position. 

Right:  I  worked  every  day  and  part  of  every  night,  finally  becom¬ 
ing  disgusted  with  my  position. 

2e.  Do  not  write  a  dependent  clause  as  a  complete  sen- 
tencec 

Wrong:  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  old  house  until  about  a  year 
ago.  When  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  being  used  by 
spies. 

Right:  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  this  old  house  until  about  a  year 
ago,  when  I  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  being  used  by 
spies. 

Exceptions.  Elliptical  sentences  —  sentences  not  gram¬ 
matically  complete  —  appear  to  violate  rule  2.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

“Are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

In  such  cases,  however,  a  complete  predication  is  implied. 
The  reader  easily  grasps  them  as  the  equivalents  of  com¬ 
plete  predications: 

“Yes,  I  am  going.” 

“When  are  you  going?” 

“I  am  going  to-morrow.” 

But  in  the  case  of  the  period  fault  the  fragments  used  as 
sentences  do  not  imply  complete  predications;  they  are  mere 
fragments,  not  elliptical  sentences. 

An  actual  exception  to  the  rule  occurs  often  in  present-day 
literature  when  writers  wish  to  suggest  rapid  or  discon¬ 
nected  thinking  or  to  emphasize  the  meaning  of  groups  of 
descriptive  words.  For  example: 
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Green.  The  dusty  gray-green  of  old  pines.  The  fresh  joyous 
green  of  the  new  maple  leaves.  New  blades  of  grass  shyly  peeping 
out  at  the  old  world.  Depths  of  fallen  leaves,  and  bushes  with 
thick  foliage.  Bushes  which  at  some  remote  date  would  bear 
berries,  blue  and  red  berries. 

With  skilled  writers  this  may  be  a  legitimate  stylistic  device 
for  securing  intended  effects  —  emphasis,  vividness,  variety. 
With  beginners  it  is  usually  a  sign  of  illiteracy.  The  young 
writer  should  master  the  principle  before  beginning  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  exception. 

Exercise  A.  Attach  the  sentence-fragment  to  the  sentence  to 
which  it  belongs  (or  expand  the  sentence-fragment  into  a 
complete  sentence). 

1.  Two  paths  meet  in  front  of  the  medical  building.  One  of  the 
r  paths  running  east  and  west,  the  other  north  and  south. 

2.  He  proceeded  in  the  best  possible  way  to  make  society  better. 
Namely,  by  satirizing  it. 

3.  The  members  all  sprang  to  their  feet  and  began  to  talk  at  once. 
Every  one  trying  to  make  himself  heard  above  the  din. 

4.  I  felt  that  every  step  I  took  might  be  my  last.  As  I  was  greatly 
frightened  by  the  unaccountable  noises. 

5.  Patrick  Henry  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  Trusting  to  God  to  get  him  out  of  it. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  His  unconsciousness  of  his  own  greatness  did  not  make  him 
unambitious.  But  kept  his  will  firm  and  vigorous. 

2.  We  have  few  apples  this  year.  The  early  frost  having  killed 
most  of  them.  Although  it  did  not  damage  the  peaches  or  the 
pears. 

3.  Ropes  are  placed  round  all  of  these  delicate  machines.  So 
that  careless  visitors  cannot  injure  them. 

4.  He  recalled  the  incidents  of  the  whole  week  he  spent  in  our 
city.  In  particular,  the  events  of  that  fatal  Friday. 

5.  He  declared  that  the  motion  picture  cannot  become  a  great 
art.  That  its  medium  is  a  mechanism.  And  will  still  be  a 
mechanism  when  it  is  perfected.  And  that  it  must  always 
remain  inferior  to  the  stage  drama. 
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Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  If  you  have  a  true  friend,  you  have  gained  a  prize  indeed.  The 
best  thing  that  life  has  to  offer. 

2.  I  think  Defoe’s  chief  thought  while  writing  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
to  show  how  a  man  who  had  so  many  misfortunes  could  still 
keep  alive.  To  show  how  through  patience  and  perseverance 
Crusoe  maintained  life  while  on  the  island.  And  how  other 
people  could  conquer  the  seemingly  impossible  if  they  acted 
as  Crusoe  did. 

3.  Come  to  my  room  to-night  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know. 
Which,  unfortunately,  isn’t  very  much. 

4.  “You’ll  never  get  it  while  I’m  alive,”  he  cried  and  hurled  him¬ 
self  on  the  box.  Thereby  preventing  me  from  raising  the  lid. 

5.  All  this  time  the  ball  was  on  our  opponents’  side  of  the  field. 
All  this  time  dangerously  near  the  goal  posts. 

6.  The  play  contains  several  characters  that  will  live  for  ever. 
For  instance,  Falstaff,  one  of  the  most  amusing  characters 
I  have  ever  met. 

7.  In  the  center  of  the  machine  is  a  large  fly-wheel.  A  con¬ 
trivance  which  secures  a  uniform  rate  of  speed. 

8.  I  thought  grammar  was  made  by  people  called  grammarians. 
Till  I  learned  that  they  merely  record  the  use  of  language  by 
the  writers.  And  that  it  is  the  writers  who  establish  the  rules 
of  writing. 

9.  It  offers  the  attractions  of  lofty  mountain  scenery.  At  the 
same  time  affording  opportunity  for  golf  and  swimming. 

10.  Tamburlaine  is  a  work  that  should  last  for  all  time,  mainly 
because  the  human  interest  involved  in  the  play  is  normal  and 
sane.  But  partly  because  the  form  and  content  are  so  per¬ 
fectly  balanced  that  the  author  is  uniformly  successful  in 
accomplishing  his  purpose. 

COMMA  FAULT 

A  failure  to  learn  the  grammatical  essentials  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  often  results  in  the  comma  fault,  the  use  of  a  comma 
between  two  sentences.  A  writer  who  commits  this  fla¬ 
grant  blunder  shows  that  he  does  not  know  where  one 
sentence  ends  and  another  begins. 
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3.  Do  not  write  two  sentences  with  only  a  comma  between 
them.  Use  a  period. 

Wrong:  I  know  that  he  will  do  it,  in  all  these  years  he  has  never 
broken  a  definite  promise. 

Right:  I  know  that  he  will  do  it.  In  all  these  years  he  has  never 
broken  a  definite  promise. 

All  such  double  “sentences”  may  be  corrected  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  period  for  the  comma. 

Other  modes  of  revision  may,  however,  be  recommended 
to  the  writer  whose  “sentence  sense”  is  generally  firm.  He 
may  (i)  use  a  semicolon  instead  of  the  comma;  (2)  insert  a 
coordinating  conjunction;  or  (3)  subordinate  one  of  the  two 
independent  statements. 

Wrong:  I  know  that  he  will  do  it,  in  all  these  years  he  has  never 
broken  a  definite  promise. 

Right:  I  know  that  he  will  do  it;  in  all  these  years  he  has  never 
broken  a  definite  promise. 

Right:  I  know  that  he  will  do  it,  for  in  all  these  years  he  has  never 
broken  a  definite  promise. 

Right:  Since  in  all  these  years  he  has  never  broken  a  definite 
promise,  I  know  that  he  will  do  it. 

Exceptions.  When  a  sentence  consists  of  three  or  more 
clauses  that  are  short,  closely  coordinate,  and  without  in¬ 
terior  punctuation,  commas  suffice: 

The  wind  howled,  the  thunder  roared,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 

Again,  in  informal,  colloquial  writing,  it  has  been  in¬ 
creasingly  the  tendency,  in  recent  years,  to  write  the  con¬ 
junctive  adverb  so  with  only  a  comma  before  it  (instead  of 
the  semicolon  required  by  the  rule).  In  a  personal  letter, 
for  example,  it  is  now  permissible  to  write: 

It  was  raining,  so  we  couldn’t  go. 

Exercise  A.  Correct  these  sentences  by  changing  only  the 
punctuation  (and  by  capitalizing  where  necessary).  Then, 
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in  case  the  instructor  so  directs,  correct  them  by  whatever 
method  seems  in  each  case  most  appropriate  to  the  thought. 

1.  In  front  of  this  new  house  was  a  paved  road  with  telegraph 
poles  along  its  sides,  these  had  no  wires  on  them. 

2.  The  course  is  so  designed  as  to  take  advantage  of  every  natural 
hazard,  and  additional  hazards  are  provided  where  necessary, 
another  feature  is  two  sets  of  tees,  clay  and  grass. 

3.  We  talked  a  few  moments  more,  then  asking  the  Treasurer  not 
to  say  anything  about  it,  we  left  the  office. 

4.  Taps  are  blown  at  eleven,  when  this  call  sounds,  all  lights 
must  be  turned  out. 

5.  “Well,  I  don’t  suppose  I  have  done  much  harm,”  she  thought, 
“those  boys  ought  to  have  been  punished  anyway.” 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  We  are  always  meeting  people,  always  going  somewhere  or 
doing  something,  still  under  all  our  gaiety  there  is  a  great 
tragic  loneliness. 

2.  We  remained  in  Cuba  four  years,  after  that  my  father  was 
ordered  back  to  this  country. 

3.  The  birds  we  saw  were  about  the  size  of  robins,  their  tail- 
feathers  were  long  and  contained  a  variety  of  colors. 

4.  Beowulf  possesses  heroic  qualities,  still  I  think  Gawain  sur¬ 
passes  him  in  human  interest. 

5.  The  problem  of  the  student  is  not  merely  registering  but 
selecting  his  courses,  he  inquires  of  the  older  students  about 
the  courses,  then  he  goes  to  the  Dean  and  gets  his  approval 
of  the  courses  selected. 

Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  “There  are  no  lights  in  this  room,”  he  said,  “we  shall  have  to 
go  upstairs.” 

2.  Suddenly  a  hush  fell  over  the  group,  some  one  whispered  that 
the  doctor  had  just  arrived. 

3.  We  spent  the  summer  at  Wytheville,  this  is  a  pretty  town  in 
Virginia. 

4.  Some  of  the  violins  were  comparatively  new,  others  were 
obviously  over  a  century  old. 

5.  “Don’t  talk  that  way,”  Paul  replied  in  shocked  tones,  “I 
sometimes  bet  myself.” 
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6.  We  were  returning  along  the  same  path,  I  was  ten  feet  ahead 
of  the  others  when  I  saw  a  sudden  fluttering  in  the  bushes. 

7.  “First  he  took  the  pencil  out  of  my  hand,”  she  replied,  “next 
he  drew  a  simple  sketch  of  the  place  where  the  accident 
occurred.” 

8.  I  needed  more  information  to  be  able  to  talk  about  evolution, 
I  really  did  not  know  enough  to  say  much  about  it. 

9.  The  boat  rushed  down  toward  the  rapids,  then  it  suddenly 
swerved  toward  the  bank,  this  was  just  what  we  feared. 

10.  Perugino  was  a  great  painter  in  Italy,  he  lived  during  the 
Renaissance. 


THE  “FUSED”  SENTENCE 

A  failure  to  learn  the  grammatical  essentials  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  sometimes  results  in  one  of  the  crudest  of  blunders:  the 
total  omission  of  punctuation  between  sentences.  By  this 
blunder  two  sentences  are  “fused”  into  one:  the  writer  re¬ 
veals  that  he  does  not  know  where  one  sentence  ends  and 
another  begins. 

4.  Separate  your  sentences.  Close  each  sentence  with  a 
period  (or  question  mark  or  exclamation  point). 

Wrong:  I  am  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that  he  only  pretended  to 
mean  it. 

Right:  I  am  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that.  He  only  pretended  to 
mean  it. 

Other  modes  of  revision  are  possible,  and  may  be  better 
suited  to  the  thoughts  expressed  by  the  two  predications. 
Sometimes  it  is  better  to  separate  the  two  predications  with 
a  semicolon,  or  with  a  coordinating  conjunction  plus  a 
comma.  (See  19a,  19b,  and  17a.) 

Also  right:  I  am  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that;  he  only  pretended  to 
mean  it. 

Also  right:  I  am  sure  he  didn’t  mean  that,  and  I  believe  he  only 
pretended  to  mean  it. 
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Exercise.  Use  periods  (and  capital  letters)  where  they  are 

needed. 

1.  It  isn’t  his  fault  he’s  poor  and  can’t  afford  any  better  clothes. 

2.  For  eight  weeks  I  was  counselor  in  a  camp  near  Minneapolis 
there  I  liked  the  life  very  much. 

3.  The  third  day  we  drove  to  the  Mississippi  a  river  like  this  is  an 
inspiring  sight. 

4.  Helen  asked  what  he  meant  when  he  replied  she  turned  to  me. 

5.  This  repetition  is  seen  in  the  events  that  take  place  when  the 
hero  comes  to  the  court  he  tells  the  King  of  all  the  great  deeds 
he  has  performed. 

AGREEMENT  OF  SUBJECT 
AND  VERB 

5.  Make  the  verb  agree  with  its  subject  in  person  and 
number. 

5a.  Use  a  singular  verb  to  follow  a  singular  subject  +  plural 
modifier. 

Wrong:  A  list  of  many  things  have  been  drawn  up. 

Right:  A  list  of  many  things  has  been  drawn  up. 

Wrong:  The  thought  of  the  two  poems  in  these  volumes  are 
different. 

Right:  The  thought  of  the  two  poems  in  these  volumes  is  different. 

5b.  Use  singular  verbs  with  singular  pronouns,  including 
each ,  every,  either,  neither,  any  one,  some  one,  any¬ 
body,  everybody ,  nobody,  one ,  no  one.  -4*. 

Wrong:  Each  of  the  men  were  eager  for  the  fight. 

Right:  Each  of  the  men  was  eager  for  the  fight. 

Note:  But  when  each  is  used  distributively  with  a  plural 

subject,  that  is,  in  apposition  with  each  member  of  a  multiple 

subject,  the  verb  is  plural. 

Right:  John,  Thomas,  and  Charles  each  attend  all  meetings  of 
the  club. 

They  are  each  married  to  another  person,  and  assistance 
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from  you  would  have  an  evil  appearance.  ( Thomas 
Hardy.) 

When  each  or  every  introduces  coordinate  nouns,  the  verb 
is  singular. 

Right:  Each  leaf  and  each  twig  was  covered  with  a  film  of  ice. 
Right:  Every  man  and  every  woman  has  a  right  to  vote  in  this 
election. 

None  may  be  followed  by  either  a  singular  or  a  plural 
verb,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence;  the  singular 
is  more  common. 

5c.  Do  not  change  the  number  of  the  subject  when  adding 
such  words  as  including,  with,  together  with,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  as  well  as,  no  less  than,  or  an  and  not  phrase. 

That  is,  the  verb  agrees  with  the  first  (the  grammatical) 
subject.  This  rule  applies  even  if  the  added  words  are  not 
set  off  parenthetically. 

Right:  I,  as  well  as  my  brothers,  am  coming. 

Right:  He,  and  not  his  partners,  was  arrested. 

The  brother  as  well  as  the  sisters  was  invited. 

5d.  Use  a  plural  verb  with  two  or  more  subjects  joined  by 
and. 

Right:  The  flower  and  the  shrub  were  withered. 

James,  Tom,  and  I  are  coming. 

But  when  the  compound  subject  consists  of  two  words  of 
closely  related  meaning  or  of  two  nouns  naming  the  same 
person  or  thing,  the  two  subjects  form  a  single  thought  and 
require  a  singular  verb. 

Right:  The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 

His  mercy  and  tenderness  is  his  chief  characteristic. 

This  regularity  and  system  was  not  present  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

His  son  and  heir  is  dead. 
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5e.  Do  not  use  a  plural  verb  when  two  or  more  singular 
subjects  are  joined  by  or,  nor,  or  but. 

If  the  subjects  differ  in  number  or  person,  the  verb  agrees 
with  the  nearer. 

Right:  Neither  the  man  nor  his  wife  is  at  home. 

Neither  he  nor  his  brothers  are  working  this  summer. 
Neither  the  girls  nor  I  am  to  blame. 

5f.  Use  either  a  singular  or  a  plural  verb  after  a  collective 
noun,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Right:  The  jury  was  to  render  its  verdict  at  noon.  (The  jury  is 
viewed  as  a  unit.) 

The  jury  were  requested  to  take  their  seats.  (The  individual 
jurors  are  viewed  separately.) 

Note:  Treat  collectives  consistently.  Do  not  treat  a  col¬ 
lective  first  as  a  singular  and  then  as  a  plural.  See  Point  of 
View,  98. 

5g.  Nouns  plural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning  usually 
govern  a  singular  verb. 

Mathematics,  athletics,  politics,  news,  physics,  ethics,  where¬ 
abouts,  economics  are  construed  as  singular;  riches,  eaves,  acous¬ 
tics,  tactics,  gymnastics,  and  proceeds  usually  as  plural;  and 
pains  and  means  as  singular  or  plural.  When  in  doubt  use  a 
singular  verb. 

Note:  Phrasal  subjects  describing  a  mass,  a  quantity,  or 
a  number,  though  plural  in  form,  require  a  singular  verb 
when  the  subject  is  regarded  as  a  unit. 

Examples:  A  thousand  dollars  is  too  much  to  pay  for  this  auto¬ 
mobile. 

Two  and  two  is  four. 

The  last  hundred  years  has  been  noted  for  many  me¬ 
chanical  inventions. 

Ten  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait. 
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5h.  Use  a  singular  verb  with  the  expletive  it. 

Make  the  verb  after  the  expletive  there  singular  or 
plural  according  to  the  number  of  the  subject  that  fol¬ 
lows: 

Wrong:  From  Homer  to  Shakespeare  there  stretches  three  thousand 
years. 

Right:  From  Homer  to  Shakespeare  there  stretch  three  thousand 
years. 

For  twenty  miles  there  runs  a  good  cement  road. 

5i.  A  verb  agrees  with  the  subject,  not  with  the  predicate 
noun. 

Wrong:  The  reason  for  my  dislike  of  surf-bathing  are  the  large 
breakers. 

The  large  breakers  is  the  reason  for  my  dislike  of  surf¬ 
bathing. 

Right:  The  reason  for  my  dislike  of  surf-bathing  is  the  large 
breakers. 

The  large  breakers  are  the  reason  for  my  dislike  of  surf¬ 
bathing. 

Wrong:  The  last  crop  were  beets. 

Right:  The  last  crop  was  beets. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  the  book  is  the  several  pages 
of  foreign  phrases. 

Note:  It  is  often  desirable  to  recast  a  sentence  so  as  to  avoid 
the  awkward  difference  in  number  between  subject  and 
predicate  nominative: 

Better:  I  dislike  surf-bathing  because  of  the  large  breakers. 

5j.  The  contracted  verb  forms  demand  especial  care. 

Many  people  who  say  “He  don’t”  would  never  think  of 
saying  “He  do  not.” 

5k.  A  relative  pronoun  referring  to  a  plural  antecedent 
governs  a  plural  verb. 

Right:  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  that  have  ( not  has) 
ever  been  written. 
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It  may  be  one  of  the  little  towns  that  try  ( not  tries)  to  appear 
larger  than  they  really  are. 

Each  of  us  who  are  alive  now  should  live  to  be  ninety  years 
old. 

Exercise.  Correct  the  following  sentences. 

1.  The  power  of  the  two  engines  are  different. 

2.  Every  one  of  them  are  invited  to  go. 

3.  Each  of  the  teams  were  determined  to  win. 

4.  William,  as  well  as  his  two  brothers,  were  going  away. 

5.  There  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a  table  and  two  chairs. 

6.  Ten  years  are  a  long  time  to  wait. 

7.  Many  a  loom  in  those  other  districts  which  manufactured  the 
cloth  that  shirts  are  made  of  now  stand  idle. 

8.  The  coach  said  that  every  player  in  the  group  were  to  try  hard. 

9.  All  the  plays,  including  Julius  Ccesar ,  was  read  by  the  class. 

10.  The  count  of  the  three  tellers  were  now  completed. 

AGREEMENT  OF  PRONOUN 
AND  ANTECEDENT 

6.  Make  a  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  gender, 
number,  and  person. 

The  case  of  a  pronoun  is  independent  of  the  case  of  its 
antecedent. 

6a.  Use  singular  pronouns  to  refer  only  to  singular  ante¬ 
cedents. 

Pay  special  attention  to  such  antecedents  as  man ,  person , 
each,  every,  any,  either ,  anybody,  kind,  sort,  and  everybody.  These 
words  always  require  singular  pronouns. 

Right:  Every  man  should  be  neat  in  his  dress  (not  their). 

Everybody  in  the  room  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  me  in 
surprise. 

Every  person  raised  his  head,  etc. 

Note:  It  is  correct  to  use  he,  his,  or  him  to  refer  to  an  ante- 
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cedent  of  common  gender,  as  in  the  sentence  Every  student 
should  use  his  own  book. 

His  or  her ,  he  or  she,  him  or  her  should  be  used  only  when 
reference  is  made  to  two  antecedents  of  different  gender  and 
when  it  is  desirable  to  emphasize  the  difference  in  gender. 

Permissible:  Each  boy  and  girl  in  the  room  must  write  his  or  her 
paper  without  assistance. 

Better:  Each  boy  and  girl  in  the  room  must  write  the  paper 

without  assistance. 

Note:  Sometimes  you  may  have  to  use  two  coordinate 
antecedents  connected  by  or,  nor,  or  and,  one  requiring  the 
relative  pronoun  who  and  the  other  which.  In  such  cases 
choose  the  pronoun  which  agrees  with  the  nearer  ante*- 
cedent. 

Examples:  He  always  wrote  me  about  the  persons  and  the  things 
which  annoyed  him. 

He  has  no  regard  for  anything  or  anybody  who  isn’t  a 
part  of  his  community. 

The  use  of  the  relative  that  in  such  cases  is  accepted  by  many 
authorities: 

He  told  me  about  the  books  and  the  friends  that  interested  him. 

6b.  With  collective  nouns  use  either  a  singular  or  a  plural 
pronoun,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Right:  The  jury  rendered  its  decision  at  noon.  (The  group  acted 
as  a  unit.) 

The  jury  took  their  seats  promptly.  (The  jurors  acted 
individually.) 

See  note  under  5f. 

6c.  When  a  pronoun  refers  to  both  a  singular  and  a  plural 
antecedent,  make  it  agree  with  the  nearer  antecedent: 

Right:  Either  John  or  his  brothers  will  miss  their  train. 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  lack  of  agreement 
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between  subject  and  verb  or  pronoun  and  antecedent  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  Here  comes  John  and  his  brother. 

2.  Then  there  enters  an  old  man  and  his  daughter. 

3.  Then  there  enter  an  old  man  with  his  daughter. 

4.  He  don’t  talk  much  about  that  sort  of  book. 

5.  Six  miles  are  too  long  a  walk. 

6.  Neither  Tom  nor  his  brother  are  invited. 

7.  The  cause  of  his  delay  are  the  heavy  rains. 

8.  The  stars  was  our  only  guide. 

9.  Two  large  doors  at  the  entrance  provides  an  ample  passage¬ 
way  for  even  the  largest  trunks. 

10.  A  bibliography  of  all  these  old  books  have  been  published. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  Each  of  the  librarians  in  our  schools  have  received  their  copy. 

2.  His  sentences,  which  are  very  short  and  simple,  gives  the 
reader  a  good  idea  of  his  style. 

3.  When  each  reached  the  office  of  the  Registrar,  they  gave  the 
clerk  their  registration  cards. 

4.  The  strong  point  of  these  books  are  the  pictures. 

5.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  lumber  are 
cut  from  our  forests  annually,  the  output  of  lumber  and  naval 
stores  increase  every  year. 

6.  This  is  one  of  the  new  novels  that  has  a  satirical  purpose. 

7.  The  doctor  with  his  six  assistants  see  many  patients  every  day. 

8.  Only  the  highest  type  of  agents  are  employed  by  this  company. 

9.  What  is  most  needed  at  this  time  are  cheaper  houses. 

10.  It  were  men  of  Harden’s  views  who  make  revolutions  and 
overthrow  monarchies. 

11.  Neither  pains  nor  expense  have  been  spared  to  make  this  a 
very  useful  book. 

12.  Some  young  reporter  will  jump  at  the  chance,  however,  or 
would  if  they  ever  heard  about  it. 

13.  The  only  thing  that  interested  me  in  that  state  were  the  cities. 

14.  As  soon  as  the  sale  of  these  fine  properties  were  finally  com¬ 
pleted,  the  proceeds  were  paid  over  to  the  account  of  the 
committee. 

15.  Everybody  should  take  notes  on  what  they  read. 
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CASE 

Case  shows  the  relation  (as  subject,  object,  indirect  object, 
etc.)  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  to  other  words  in  the  sentence. 
Nouns  have  only  two  forms  to  show  case,  the  uninflected,  or 
common  case,  and  the  possessive  (genitive) :  boy ,  boy's;  boys, 
boys'.  Some  pronouns  have  as  many  as  three  forms  to  show 
case:  I,  my,  me;  he,  his,  him. 

Appositives 

7a.  Place  an  appositive  in  the  same  case  as  its  antece¬ 
dent. 

Right:  We  three,  John,  you  and  I,  are  to  go. 

Right:  He  invited  us  three  — John,  you,  and  me. 


Nominative  Case 

7b.  Do  not  use  the  nominative  case  of  a  pronoun  as  the 
object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

Wrong:  Did  you  know  that  Mary  was  married?  No;  who  did  she 
marry? 

A  crowd  of  we  boys  went  on  a  hunting  trip. 

I  want  you  to  keep  this  a  secret  between  you  and  I. 

7c.  After  the  conjunctions  than  and  as  in  elliptical  clauses 
of  comparison  use  the  nominative  case  when  the 
expanded  clause  demands  that  case. 

Right:  He  is  more  active  than  /  (not  me). 

He  is  as  able  to  do  it  as  /  (not  me). 

In  such  clauses  the  construction  of  the  pronoun  can  always 
be  determined  by  expanding  the  than  or  as  clause.  Than 
and  as  are  conjunctions,  not  prepositions.  For  example: 

She  saw  him  as  well  as  (she  saw)  me. 

She  saw  him  as  well  as  I  (did). 
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Note:  Than  whom  is  an  accepted,  but  rare,  idiom: 

The  next  speaker  was  Johnson,  than  whom  no  one  was  more  loudly 
applauded. 


Objective  Case 

7d.  Do  not  use  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  as  a  predi¬ 
cate  complement. 

Wrong:  It  is  me  (him,  her,  them). 

Remember  that  the  verb  to  be  never  takes  an  object. 

7e.  Do  not  let  a  parenthetical  He  says ,  I  think ,  etc.,  cause 
you  to  use  the  objective  whom  for  the  nominative  who. 

Wrong:  One  of  the  men  was  the  coroner,  whom  I  found  out  later 
was  a  broken-down  lawyer.  (/ found  out  later  is  a  paren¬ 
thetical  sentence  element.  The  pronoun  is  the  subject  of 
was,  not  the  object  of found.) 

Right:  One  of  the  men  was  the  coroner,  who  I  found  out  later 
was  a  broken-down  lawyer. 

I  would  never  recommend  for  an  honor  a  man  who  I 
thought  because  of  his  personal  and  his  public  actions  was 
unfitted  to  receive  that  honor. 

The  friend  who  I  thought  was  coming  disappointed  me. 

7f.  Never  substitute  the  objective  whom,  whomever ,  or 
whomsoever  for  the  nominative  who ,  whoever ,  etc. 

Wrong:  Show  the  paper  to  whomever  asks  about  it.  ( Whoever  should 
be  used  as  the  subject  of  asks.  The  object  of  to  is  the  clause 
whoever  asks  about  it.) 

Right:  There  will  be  established  a  sanctity  for  the  power  of  laws 
which  will  command  respect  for  whosoever  may  be  elected. 

With  such  prepositional  phrases  as  in  regard  to,  as  to,  according 
to,  be  careful  not  to  let  the  subject  of  the  following  clause  be 
attracted  into  the  objective  case. 

Wrong:  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  regard  to  whom  will 
be  elected. 
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Right:  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  in  regard  to  who  will  be 
elected. 

(The  whole  clause  —  who  will  be  elected  —  is  the  object 
of  the  prepositional  phrase  in  regard  to.  Who  is  the  subject 
of  will  be  elected.) 

7g.  Use  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  as  the  subject,  the 
object,  or  the  objective  complement  of  an  infinitive. 

Right:  Whom  did  you  take  him  to  be? 

Did  you  take  him  to  be  me ? 

(In  these  sentences  the  first  pronoun  is  the  subject  of  the 
infinitive,  the  second  the  objective  complement.) 


Possessive ,  or  Genitive ,  Case 

Nouns  form  the  possessive  by  adding  the  apostrophe  or 
apostrophe  s.  Pronouns  form  the  possessive  without  an 
apostrophe.1  (See  Apostrophe,  25.)  Nouns  naming  inani¬ 
mate  objects  form  the  possessive  with  an  o/^-phrase  except 
in  such  common  expressions  of  time  or  space  as  a  day's  work, 
an  hour's  journey,  a  week's  vacation,  or  in  phrases  where  the 
idea  of  personification  is  present,  such  as  the  law's  delay, 
for  mercy's  sake,  heart's  delight,  Nature's  plan. 

Right:  The  roof  of  the  house. 

The  mayor  of  the  city. 

The  cure  of  the  disease. 

7h.  Do  not  use  the  possessive  to  name  the  object  of  an 
action.  Use  an  o/-phrase  instead. 

Unidiomatic:  The  boy's  murder  was  a  heinous  crime. 

Right:  The  murder  of  the  boy  was  a  heinous  crime. 

Notice  the  difference  in  meaning  between  the  inflected  (’ s ) 
possessive  and  the  phrasal  genitive  constructions: 

1  The  only  exceptions  are  the  possessives  of  indefinite  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  pronouns:  one's ,  somebody's,  anybody's,  etc. 
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A  husband's  love  is  the  theme  of  the  story.  (The  husband  is  the 
lover,  the  doer,  here;  the  genitive  is  subjective.) 

Love  of  a  husband  is  the  theme  of  the  story.  (The  husband  is  the 
object  of  the  love  here;  the  genitive  is  objective.) 

In  the  case  of  relative  pronouns,  of  which  is  used  of  inanimate 
objects,  whose  of  persons.  But  where  the  use  of  an  of-which 
phrase  would  result  in  clumsiness,  the  more  colloquial 
whose  may  be  used  in  reference  to  inanimate  objects: 

Awkward:  The  book  the  title  page  of  which  is  missing  is  very  rare. 

It  is  a  city  the  builder  and  maker  of  which  is  God. 
Right:  The  book  whose  title  page  is  missing  is  very  rare. 

It  is  a  city  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 


Possessive  with  Gerund 

7i.  The  noun  or  pronoun  modifying  a  gerund  should  be  in 
the  possessive  case.1 

(A  gerund  is  a  verbal  noun  —  see  page  182.) 

Right:  I  had  not  heard  of  his  dying  so  suddenly.  (The  possessive 
pronoun  his  modifies  the  gerund  dying,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  preposition  of) 

He  slipped  away  without  any  one's  consenting  to  his  de¬ 
parture.  (Any  one's  modifies  the  gerund  consenting,  object 
of  without .) 

A  man's  holding  a  registration  ticket  gives  him  the  right  to 
cast  a  vote.  (Man's  modifies  the  gerund  holding,  which  is 
the  subject  of  gives  and  which  takes  ticket  as  its  object.) 

In  such  sentences  the  possessive  is  used  to  modify  the 

1  When  the  possessive  is  itself  modified,  or  when  the  pronoun  lacks  a 
possessive  form,  the  objective  case  is  substituted  for  the  possessive: 

He  slipped  away  without  any  one  in  the  room  consenting  to  his  sudden 
departure.  ( Any  one  is  modified  by  the  phrase  in  the  room.)  He  slipped 
away  without  any  one  who  was  in  the  room  consenting  to  his  sudden  de¬ 
parture.  (Any  one  is  modified  by  the  who- clause.)  He  planned  to  give 
her  many  costly  gifts,  and  did  not  dream  of  these  being  unacceptable  to 
her.  ( These  has  no  possessive  form.) 
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gerund  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  used  to  modify  a  pure 
noun. 

Compare:  I  had  not  heard  of  his  death. 

He  slipped  away  without  any  one's  consent  to  his  sudden 
departure. 

A  man's  possession  of  a  registration  ticket  gives  him  the 
right  to  cast  a  vote. 

The  omission  of  the  possessive  sign  would  cause  the 
modifying  noun  or  pronoun  to  be  mistaken  for  the  subject 
(or  the  object)  in  the  sentence;  for  example: 

A  man  holding  a  registration  ticket  gives  him  the  right  to  vote. 

Note:  The  possessive  +  gerund  construction  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  noun  +  participle  construction  seen  in 
such  a  sentence  as: 

A  man  holding  a  registration  ticket  has  a  right  to  vote.  (Here 
man  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence  and  is  modified  by  the  participle 
holding.  Ticket  is  the  object  of  the  participle.) 

The  rights  of  men  owning  property  in  this  county  have  been 
challenged. 

Note  the  difference  between  the  two  constructions  in  the 
following  pairs  of  sentences: 

I  heard  of  Air.  Smith's  calling  you  to  his  office. 

I  heard  Air.  Smith  calling  you  to  his  office. 

I  can’t  conceive  of  his  doing  such  a  thing. 

I  can’t  picture  him  doing  such  a  thing. 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  errors  in  case  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  The  witness  testified  that  the  jewels  had  been  taken  by  a 
sixteen  year  old  boy  who  he  had  permitted  to  sleep  in  his 
house  that  night. 

2.  A  crowd  of  we  boys  had  gathered  at  the  hut;  me  and  Tom 
were  the  first  to  get  there. 

3.  Hand  the  book  to  whomever  comes  for  it  first. 
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4.  For  this  position  each  year  the  President  chooses  a  sophomore 
whom  he  thinks  has  done  the  most  work  for  the  society. 

5.  In  regard  to  whom  she  is  I  can’t  say  much. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  we,  both  me  and  him,  will  do  such  a  thing? 

7.  As  to  whom  she  meant  I  have  nothing  to  say. 

8.  Did  you  mean  to  invite  both  of  us,  he  and  I? 

9.  To  whomever  is  interested  in  charity  this  plea  is  addressed. 

10.  This  is  a  secret  between  you  and  I. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  He  waved  his  hand  at  whomever  he  saw  on  the  road. 

2.  He  called  on  all  members  whom  he  believed  would  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  sale. 

3.  Freshman  Week  afforded  an  opportunity  to  we  boys  to  get 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

4.  Who  is  that?  It’s  me. 

5.  “I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Thomas  Bourne.  Is  that  him 
talking?” 

6.  It  isn’t  us  that  this  is  happening  to,  is  it?  Not  Paul  and  you 
and  Jane  and  I? 

7.  Do  not  the  girl,  whom  we  may  assume  had  turned  to  shop¬ 
lifting  or  worse  crimes,  and  the  man,  who  we  believed  had 
committed  murder,  deserve  our  sympathy? 

8.  When  all  the  guests  except  she  and  Carver  had  left,  the  host 
invited  them  to  join  he  and  his  wife  at  cards. 

9.  She  will  have  to  face  a  charge  of  murder  for  the  killing,  last 
summer,  of  a  young  lady  who  she  found  sitting  by  her  husband 
in  the  day  coach  of  a  train. 

10.  The  door  must  have  been  opened  by  whomever  stole  the 
money. 

Exercise  C.  Choose  the  proper  form  for  the  word  accom¬ 
panying  the  verbal  in  each  of  the  following  sentences.  Be 

able  to  explain  each  construction  and  to  defend  your  choice. 

1.  Most  romances  do  not  end  with  a  (character,  character’s) 
dying. 

2.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  this  man’s  (heart,  heart’s)  being 
affected  by  so  short  a  run. 

3.  He  smiled  at  the  thought  of  (his,  him)  ever  missing  a  ball. 

4.  A  co-ed  (co-ed’s)  registering  for  this  course  does  the  same 
work  the  boys  have  to  do. 
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5.  A  co-ed  (co-ed’s)  registering  for  this  course  gives  her  the 
standing  the  other  students  have. 

6.  Much  depends  upon  each  (player,  player’s)  being  in  good 
condition. 

7.  I  watched  (his,  him)  repairing  the  watch. 

8.  There  is  no  chance  of  a  (man,  man’s)  of  such  small  stature 
making  the  team. 

9.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  a  (man,  man’s)  who  does  not  live 
in  the  town  being  elected  to  this  office. 

10.  This  is  a  foolish  position  you  are  in,  and  I  want  to  apologize 
once  more  for  you  being  placed  in  it. 


SUBJUNCTIVE  MOOD 

8.  Do  not  confuse  the  subjunctive  and  indicative  moods. 

The  subjunctive  mood  has  largely  disappeared  from 
modern  English  usage.  There  are,  however,  three  cases  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  the  in¬ 
dicative  mood  is  important:  They  are  the  expression  of  (1)  a 
wish,  (2)  a  supposition  or  very  doubtful  condition,  and  (3)  a 
condition  contrary  to  fact. 

8a.  Use  the  subjunctive  mood  to  express  a  wish  or  a  regret. 

I  move  that  the  second  roll-call  be  omitted. 

O  that  he  were  here! 

I  would  that  I  were  there! 

May  all  happiness  befall  thee. 

8b.  Use  the  subjunctive  mood  to  indicate  that  a  condition 
is  strongly  improbable  or  to  express  a  pure  supposition. 

If  he  be  absent  when  I  arrive,  I  will  wait  for  him. 

If  I  should  be  absent,  just  walk  in. 

8c.  Use  the  subjunctive  mood  to  express  a  condition  con¬ 
trary  to  fact. 

If  I  were  you,  I  should  go. 

Had  I  my  wish,  he  would  still  be  here. 
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Exercise.  Choose  between  the  indicative  and  the  sub¬ 
junctive  forms  in  the  following  sentences  and  be  able  to 
defend  your  choice. 

1.  It  then  looked  as  if  he  (was,  were)  not  coming  at  all. 

2.  If  he  (was,  were)  only  here  to  help  us! 

3.  He  demanded  that  the  papers  (are,  be)  endorsed  in  ink. 

4.  I  wonder  if  he  (is,  be)  willing  to  join  our  party. 

5.  If  he  (be,  is)  present,  I  will  deliver  your  message  to  him. 

6.  I  hope  that  he  (has,  have)  come. 

7.  We  wish  that  he  (was,  were)  here. 

8.  Though  every  caution  (is,  be)  taken,  this  arrangement  is 
difficult  to  master. 

9.  He  believed  that  it  (was,  were)  better  that  this  subject  (be,  is) 
dropped  from  the  curriculum. 

10.  The  distinction  is  so  patent  that  it  (was,  were)  hardly  worth 
dwelling  upon  if  the  point  of  view  here  represented  (were, 
was)  not  almost  universal. 

1 1 .  My  duty  to  her  demanded  that  I  (did,  should  do)  my  best 
to  solve  the  mystery. 

12.  I  wonder  whether  this  line  slipped  unconsciously  from  the 
author’s  pen  or  whether  it  (was,  were)  a  conscious  generaliza¬ 
tion  from  his  wide  experience. 


TENSE 

Tense  is  the  indication  of  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  verb. 
English,  unlike  highly  inflected  languages  such  as  Latin  or 
German,  has  very  few  tense  forms.  There  are,  in  fact,  only 
two  inflections  for  tense.  But  by  the  use  of  adverbs  or  verb 
phrases  the  language  is  capable  of  expressing  six  or  more 
time  relationships.  For  example,  by  tense  inflection  we  can 
say:  He  comes,  he  came.  He  sees,  he  saw.  By  the  use  of 
phrases  we  can  say:  He  was  coming,  he  is  coming,  he  will  come, 
he  had  come,  etc. 

Any  discussion  of  tense  should  distinguish  between  tense 
form  and  time  of  action.  We  sometimes  find  a  seeming  con¬ 
flict  between  the  tense  form  used  and  the  time  indicated. 
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There  is  no  real  difficulty,  however,  as  the  time  meaning  is 
usually  unmistakable.  Note  the  examples  given  below. 

9a.  Present.  Use  the  present  form  to  indicate  a  present 
action  or  to  state  a  general  truth. 

The  bell  is  ringing  now.  (Present  action.) 

Ice  is  cold.  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum.  (“Timeless”  present, 
present  of  general  truth.) 

9b.  Past.  Use  the  past  tense  form  to  refer  to  an  action 
taking  place  at  some  definite  time  in  the  past. 

A  time  modifier  should  be  supplied  to  avoid  obscurity  — 
especially  when  the  time  of  two  clauses  in  a  sentence  is 
different: 

Obscure:  Time  went  by  in  the  house,  but  without  much  change; 

only  they  were  three  instead  of  four. 

Definite:  Time  went  by  in  the  house  after  that,  but  without  much 
change;  only  there  were  now  three  instead  of  four. 

9c.  When  the  adverbial  modifier  refers  to  a  definite  past 
time,  use  the  past  tense,  not  the  present  perfect: 

Wrong:  He  has  been  sick  several  times  last  month. 

John  has  been  camping  at  the  Cape  last  week. 

Right:  He  was  sick  several  times  last  month. 

John  was  camping  at  the  Cape  last  week. 

9d.  When  a  narrative  of  past  events  is  interrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  preceding  event,  use  the  past  perfect 
tense: 

Obscure:  The  members  of  the  family  and  the  servants  were  gagged 
and  shut  up  in  the  hall  where  the  ball  was  held. 

The  extensive  fortifications  which  the  inhabitants  built 
were  then  destroyed. 

My  cousin  explained  to  me  all  he  knew  about  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  microscope,  related  to  me  some  of  the 
marvels  he  accomplished  through  its  agency,  and  promised 
to  send  me  one  upon  his  return  to  the  city. 
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Definite :  The  members  of  the  family  and  the  servants  were  gagged 
and  shut  up  in  the  hall  where  the  ball  had  been  held. 

The  extensive  fortifications  which  the  inhabitants  had  built 
were  then  destroyed. 

My  cousin  explained  to  me  all  he  knew  about  the  principles 
of  the  microscope,  related  to  me  some  of  the  marvels  he 
had  accomplished  through  its  agency,  and  promised  to  send 
me  one  upon  his  return  to  the  city. 

9e.  Future.  The  future  and  the  perfect  tenses  are  ex¬ 
pressed  not  by  means  of  single  tense  forms,  but  by 
phrases. 

The  future  may  be  indicated  by  is  to  be,  is  about  to,  is  going 
to,  by  shall  and  will,  or  by  the  present  tense  form.  (He  is  leaving 
to-night.  The  adverb  to-night  shows  the  time  of  the  action.) 

He  is  to  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

He  is  about  to  be  shot. 

He  is  going  to  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

He  will  be  shot  at  sunrise. 

For  shall  and  will,  see  10. 

9f.  Present  Perfect.  Use  the  present  perfect  tense  to 
indicate  an  action  that  is  completed  at  the  present. 

When  an  adverb  of  time  is  used,  it  must  always  extend  to 
the  time  of  speaking. 

Wrong:  He  has  been  away  several  times  last  week. 

He  has  then  come  in. 

Right:  He  was  away  several  times  last  week. 

He  has  been  away  several  times  this  week. 

He  then  came  in. 

He  has  just  come  in. 

9g.  Past  Perfect.  Use  the  past  perfect  to  indicate  an  ac¬ 
tion  that  was  completed  prior  to  some  other  past  action. 

When  I  called,  I  found  that  he  had  retired  an  hour  before. 

See  also  9c  and  9d  above. 
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9h.  Future  Perfect.  Use  the  future  perfect  to  indicate  an 
action  that  will  be  completed  prior  to  some  other  future 
action  mentioned  or  implied. 

I  shall  have  gone  when  he  comes  to-morrow. 

By  this  time  he  will  have  left. 

I  shall  have  finished  this  book  in  another  hour. 

9i.  Sequence  of  Tenses.  The  tense  of  the  verb  in  a 
subordinate  clause  depends  on  the  tense  of  the  main 
verb. 

Right:  I  told  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  could  (not  can). 

I  explained  that  I  had  called  to  see  him  on  Sunday  also  (not 
called ). 

He  said  that  he  was  going  to  New  York. 

I  stated  that  he  was  wrong. 

Note  that  permanent  truths  are  expressed  by  the  “time¬ 
less”  present. 

Right:  Copernicus  taught  that  the  earth  revolves  around  the  sun. 
(The  statement  was  true  in  the  past  and  is  still  true.) 
Ptolemy  taught  that  the  sun  revolved  around  the  earth.  (The 
past  tense  is  used  because  the  statement  is  no  longer  re¬ 
garded  as  true.) 

9j.  Tense  of  Verbals.  Participles  and  infinitives  depend 
for  their  time  references  upon  the  main  verb  in  the 
sentence. 

Having  fallen  asleep,  he  dreamed  a  dream. 

Knowing  your  weakness,  I  offer  an  apology. 

The  following  errors  demand  special  attention: 

9k.  Do  not  use  a  perfect  infinitive  instead  of  a  present 
infinitive. 

Wrong:  I  meant  to  have  told  you  about  it. 

I  think  she  would  have  liked  to  have  gone  with  me. 

Right:  I  meant  to  tell  you  about  it.  (What  did  I  mean  then? 
To  tell.) 

I  think  she  would  have  liked  to  go  with  me. 
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91.  Do  not  use  a  present  participle  to  denote  an  action  not 
contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  governing  verb. 

Wrong:  Coming  of  age  on  June  5,  he  was  able  to  enter  business 
for  himself  in  July. 

Walking  five  miles  to  the  club,  he  was  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  game. 

Right:  Having  come  of  age  on  June  5,  he  was  able  to  enter  business 
for  himself  in  July. 

Having  walked  five  miles  to  the  club,  he  was  unable  to  take 
part  in  the  game. 

9m.  Do  not  use  after  with  perfect  participles. 

Redundant:  After  having  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper, 
he  reported  to  the  office  as  soon  as  possible.  ( After  is 
redundant  since  the  perfect  participle  alone  shows  that 
the  first  action  preceded  the  second.) 

Correct:  Having  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  morning  paper,  he 

reported  to  the  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  he  had  seen  the  advertisement  in  the  morning  pa¬ 
per,  he  reported  to  the  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

9n.  Principal  Parts  of  Verbs.  Distinguish  sharply  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  parts  of  such  verbs  as  come ,  take , 
go ,  eat ,  drink ,  begin ,  run,  do. 

Confusion  of  the  tenses  of  such  common  verbs  is  a  sign  of 
illiteracy.  See  Principal  Parts  under  Grammatical  Terms, 
pages  187-91. 

Exercise  A.  Revise  the  sentences  that  contain  errors  in  tense. 

1 .  I  seen  a  man  who  said  he  drunk  ten  glasses  of  water  each  day 
he  was  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

2.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  gone  to  this  sale  of  books  and  bid 
for  some  of  them. 

3.  I  scarcely  seated  myself  before  he  entered  the  office. 

4.  When  we  questioned  his  brother,  we  learned  that  John  went 
away. 

5.  I  would  not  have  allowed  my  son  to  have  gone  if  I  had  known 
that  the  crowd  would  have  been  so  large. 

6.  He  did  not  mean  to  have  been  sarcastic,  but  he  lost  his  temper. 
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7.  He  told  me  that  states  rights  was  still  an  issue  in  American 
politics. 

8.  He  examined  the  old  castle,  which  was  an  important  fort,  but 
which  was  now  in  ruins. 

9.  He  showed  us  a  large  number  of  birds,  which  he  carefully 
stuffed. 

10.  He  became  a  lawyer  just  as  his  grandfather  did. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  After  we  examined  the  room,  we  discovered  that  some  one 
entered  it  during  the  night. 

2.  Tripping  lightly  up  the  steps,  he  knocked  at  the  door. 

3.  An  investigation  then  revealed  that  somebody  plundered  our 
room  while  we  were  away. 

4.  Entering  the  yard,  he  then  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper  lying 
on  the  front  door  steps. 

5.  I  was  sorry  to  have  missed  you  yesterday. 

6.  I  had  intended  to  have  read  all  the  book  by  six  o’clock 
yesterday. 

7.  He  explained  that  liquid  ice  was  made  from  a  kind  of  gas. 

8.  Although  we  just  read  the  letter  in  which  James  had  told  us 
he  was  coming,  we  were  surprised  to  find  him  at  our  house. 

9.  After  having  read  the  notice,  he  decided  to  attend  the  meeting. 

10.  People  seemed  to  have  been  more  outspoken  in  the  sixteenth 

century  than  they  are  to-day. 

“SHALL”  AND  “WILL” 

10a.  To  express  simple  futurity  or  expectation,  use  shall 
in  the  first  person,  and  will  in  the  second  and  third 
persons. 

I  shall  go  We  shall  go 

You  will  go  You  will  go 

He  will  go  They  will  go 

Note:  The  use  of  “I  will”  or  “we  will”  to  express  simple 
futurity  is  responsible  for  four  fifths  of  the  mistakes  in  the 
use  of  shall  and  will. 

Note:  “You  will  go”  is  used  in  courteous  commands.  It 
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is  the  regular  military  formula,  “You  will  lead  your  men  one 
mile  forward.”  “The  regiment  will  advance!” 

10b.  To  express  determination,  command,  promise,  inten¬ 
tion,  prophecy,  threat,  etc.,  use  will  in  the  first  person, 
and  shall  in  the  second  and  third  persons. 

I  will  We  will 

You  shall  You  shall 

He  shall  They  shall 

Examples:  I  will  go  (=  “I  intend  to  go”). 

We  will  go  (=  “We  intend  to  go”). 

You  shall  go  (=  “You  must  go,”  with  the  implication 
that  the  speaker  is  determined  on  your  going). 

He  (they)  shall  go  (=  “He  (they)  must  go”). 

Note:  If  the  idea  of  willingness  or  intention  is  expressed  by 
another  word,  say  I  shall  instead  of  I  will. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  come. 

I  shall  be  interested  in  the  book. 

10c.  In  questions  use  the  form  expected  in  the  answer. 

In  the  case  of  questions,  the  principles  explained  above  hold  good. 
Note  that  the  form  Will  I  go?  is  wrong,  because  it  implies  intention.  I  do 
not  ask  what  I  myself  intend  to  do.  When  one  asks,  Shall  I  go?  one  may  be 
inquiring  about  a  necessity  or  may  be  asking  for  information  about  a 
destined  future  act;  it  makes  no  difference;  for  Shall  I?  and  Shall  we?  are 
the  only  possible  forms  in  questions  of  the  first  person.  But  one  may  ask 
either,  Will  you  go?  or  Shall  you  go?  The  former  quite  clearly  expects  the 
answer  I  will,  i.e.,  I  intend,  and  so  is  not  a  pure  future;  the  latter  expects 
the  answer  I  shall,  and  is  a  pure  future.  Similarly,  one  may  ask,  Will  he 
go?  expecting  the  answer  He  will,  a  pure  future,  or  Shall  he  go?  expecting 
the  answer  He  shall,  which  implies  necessity  and  so  is  not  a  pure  future. 

Study  the  following  forms: 

Pure  future: 

Will  I  go?  An  absurd  question,  never  used  except  to  repeat  a 
question:  “Will  I  come?  I  will  do  my  best  to  come.” 

Will  we  go?  Absurd  question. 

Shall  you  go?  Answer:  I  shall. 

Will  he  go?  Answer:  He  will. 
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Necessity  or  intention: 

Shall  I  go?  Answer:  You  shall  (=  must). 

Shall  we  go?  Answer:  You  shall. 

Will  you  go?  Answer:  I  will  (=  intend). 

Shall  he  go?  Answer:  He  shall  (=  must). 

lOd.  In  indirect  discourse  use  the  auxiliary  that  would  be 
used  if  the  form  were  direct. 

Examples:  I  think  that  I  shall  go.  (Direct  form:  I  shall  go,  pure 
future.) 

I  promise  that  I  will  go.  (Direct  form:  I  will  go,  inten¬ 
tion,  promise.) 

You  say  that  you  will  be  there.  (Direct  form:  I  will  be 
there,  intention,  promise.) 

You  said  that  you  would  be  there.  (Direct  form:  / 
will  be  there.) 

He  said  he  should  go.  (Direct  form:  I  shall  go,  pure 
future.) 

He  said  he  would  go.  (Direct  form:  I  will  go,  intention, 
promise.) 

I  said  that  he  shall  come.  (Direct  form:  You  shall  come , 
determination.) 

I  said  he  will  go.  (Direct  form:  You  will  go,  pure  future.) 

“SHOULD”  AND  “WOULD” 

10e.  In  general  use  should  and  would  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  for  shall  and  will. 

Examples:  I  should  accept  if  I  could.  (Simple  futurity.) 

I  would  accept  if  I  could.  (Promise,  determination.) 

I  said  that  I  should  accept.  (Original  statement:  1 
shall  accept,  pure  future.) 

I  said  that  I  would  accept.  (Original  statement:  I  will 
accept,  promise.) 

Should  you  accept  if  you  could?  (Answer  expected: 
I  should,  simple  futurity.) 

Would  you  accept  if  you  could?  (Answer  expected: 
I  would,  willingness,  determination.) 
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lOf.  But  use  should  for  all  persons  to  express  obligation, 
condition,  or  expectation. 

Obligation:  You  should  certainly  ask  his  pardon. 

I  really  should  study  harder. 

Condition:  If  they  should  come  now,  they  would  find  everything 

ready. 

Expectation:  He  should  be  here  by  this  time. 

lOg.  And  use  would  for  all  persons  to  express  a  wish,  or  a 
customary  action. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking!  I  would  thou  couldst. 

Would  you  had  obeyed  his  orders! 

Every  day  Jack  would  race  up  to  the  house  in  his  car. 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  misuse  of  shall  and 
will  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  He  telephoned  me  to  come.  So  I  shall  take  the  first  train. 

2.  I  will  be  drowned!  No  one  shall  save  me! 

3.  We  shall  do  just  as  we  like!  Who  shall  stop  us? 

4.  If  you  want  to  go  quickly,  you  shall  take  the  first  right-hand 
turning. 

5.  When  will  we  three  meet  again? 

Exercise  B.  In  the  following  sentences  determine  whether 
shall  or  will ,  should  or  would ,  is  preferable,  and  be  able  to  de¬ 
fend  your  choice.  In  cases  where  either  form  may  be  used, 
point  out  the  change  in  meaning  resulting  from  the  use  of 
different  auxiliaries. 

1.  What  (will,  shall)  I  do? 

2.  I  (shall,  will)  meet  you  at  noon. 

3.  I  don’t  think  that  I  (will,  shall)  be  free  at  four  o’clock. 

4.  (Shall,  will)  we  leave  now? 

5.  (Shall,  will)  you  come  to-night? 

6.  He  (should,  would)  often  read  for  hours  at  a  time. 

7.  I  (should,  would)  prefer  not  to  give  a  definite  answer  now. 

8.  You  (should,  would)  never  do  such  a  thing! 

9.  If  he  (should,  would)  come,  I  (shall,  will)  be  there  to  meet 
him. 

10.  I  am  sure  that  he  (shall,  will)  enjoy  the  play. 
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Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  B. 

1.  If  it  (should,  would)  rain,  the  car  (should,  would)  skid  badly. 

2.  The  other  customers  wished  that  the  merchant  were  a  woman 
and  that  a  mouse  (should,  would)  run  across  the  floor. 

3.  No  one  (shall,  will)  ever  know  how  much  knowledge  a  college 
student  (should,  would)  acquire  if  he  used  all  the  resources 
at  his  disposal. 

4.  You  (shall,  will)  report  to  my  office  at  three  o’clock. 

5.  (Shall,  will)  he  come  with  us? 

6.  I  (should,  would)  go  if  I  could  get  off. 

7.  If  I  could  get  there  in  time,  you  (should,  would)  have  my  help. 

8.  If  you  (should,  would)  swim  faster,  you  (should,  would) 
practice  the  crawl  stroke. 

9.  If  they  (should,  would)  agree  to  go  with  us,  I  (should,  would) 
be  glad  to  furnish  transportation  for  the  whole  party. 

10.  He  said  that  she  (should,  would)  go  with  us. 


MISUSES  OF  ADJECTIVES  AND 
ADVERBS 

The  most  common  adverbial  ending  is  -ly.  But  some 
adjectives,  such  as  goodly,  godly,  holy,  saintly,  manly,  womanly, 
also  end  in  -ly.  Moreover,  many  adjectives  and  adverbs  are 
identical  in  form:  wrong,  much,  cheap,  fast,  sound,  straight,  hard, 
well,  ill,  far.  There  is  sometimes  a  distinction  in  meaning  as 
well  as  in  function,  however,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
sentences: 

He  is  well  (adjective  meaning  “in  good  health”). 

He  sings  well  (adverb). 

11a.  Where  there  is  a  distinction  in  form  between  adjec¬ 
tive  and  adverb,  observe  this  distinction  carefully. 

Wrong:  I  think  he  talks  too  rapid. 

Most  of  Emerson’s  essays  were  originally  merely  notes  for 
his  lectures. 

He  is  a  real  clever  man. 

Right:  I  think  he  talks  too  rapidly. 
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Most  of  Emerson’s  essays  were  originally  mere  notes  for  his 
lectures. 

He  is  a  really  clever  man. 

lib.  Do  not  use  an  adjective  as  a  noun  or  a  noun  as  an 
adjective. 

Wrong:  He  used  a  preventative  for  colds.  ( Preventative  is  an  ad¬ 

jective.) 

Right:  He  used  a  preventive  for  colds. 

Wrong:  He  was  a  tuberculosis  student. 

He  was  a  romance  writer. 

He  read  about  a  Boston  fire. 

Right:  He  was  a  .student  of  tuberculosis.  (The  phrase  —  of 
tuberculosis  —  is  correctly  used  as  an  adjective.) 

He  was  a  romantic  writer. 

He  was  a  writer  of  romances. 

He  read  about  a  fire  in  Boston. 

Such  interchanges  between  adjective  and  noun,  though 
common  in  ordinary  speech,  should  not  be  made  in  formal 
writing. 

11c.  After  verbs  of  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,1  the  modifier 
should  be  an  adjective  if  it  refers  to  the  subject,  an 
adverb  if  it  refers  to  the  verb. 

Study  the  following  examples: 

He  looked  angry. 

He  looked  angrily  at  the  speaker. 

He  proved  false  to  me. 

He  proved  falsely  that  his  friend  had  cheated  him. 

We  lay  quiet. 

We  lay  quietly. 

He  feels  bad  (i.e.,  not  well). 

He  looks  badly.  (His  eyesight  is  impaired  or  he  is  careless.) 
He  feels  badly.  (His  sense  of  touch  is  not  good.) 

1  Copulas  like  is,  seems,  becomes,  feels,  sounds,  and  looks  are 
usually  followed  by  an  adjective.  See  Copula,  page  182. 
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lid.  Do  not  use  an  adverb  after  factitive  1  verbs,  such  as 
dig ,  hold,  knock ,  make,  nail,  think,  regard,  etc., unless 
your  intention  is  clearly  to  describe  the  manner  of 
the  action. 

Examples:  The  fall  made  him  sick.  ( Him  is  the  direct  object; 

sick  modifies  him  and  describes  the  state  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  verb.  It  is  the  factitive  complement.) 
He  dug  the  well  deep.  She  thought  herself fortunate. 
This  mill  grinds  fine. 

Note  the  difference  between: 

He  nailed  it  firmly  (describing  the  manner  of  the  action). 

He  nailed  it  firm  (modifying  the  direct  object  it  and  describing 
the  state  resulting  from  the  action). 

He  held  it  tight. 

He  held  it  tightly. 

He  twisted  it  tight. 

He  twisted  it  tightly. 

Exercise  A.  Detect  and  correct  the  misuse  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs  in  the  following  sentences.  Some  of  the  sentences 
are  correct. 

1.  He  plays  the  violin  real  good. 

2.  I  have  been  reading  a  new  John  Galsworthy  book. 

3.  Come  as  quick  as  you  can. 

4.  The  man  they  arrested  is  a  morphine  addict. 

5.  I  think  he  looks  bad. 

6.  The  music  sounded  soft  and  sweet. 

7.  He  has  not  been  well  for  several  months. 

8.  She  turned  pale  when  she  saw  that  the  gates  stood  open. 

9.  He  looks  crazy  to  me. 

10.  He  looked  crazily  at  me  when  I  called  his  name. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  This  is  a  purely  hero  type  of  play. 

2.  I  was  real  pleased  to  hear  that  he  was  doing  so  good  in  his 
profession. 

1  A  factitive  verb  is  followed  both  by  a  direct  object  and  by  a  noun  or 
an  adjective  that  modifies  this  object. 
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3.  It  is  awful  kind  of  you  to  ask  me  to  go  with  you. 

4.  This  poem  runs  as  smooth  as  water. 

5.  The  cloth  feels  smooth. 

6.  Hold  the  top  of  the  box  steadily. 

7.  I  was  muchly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  she  talked  very 
refined  and  intelligently. 

8.  Screw  the  handle  on  the  center  post  as  tight  as  possible. 

9.  The  noise  made  him  nervous. 

10.  His  letter  made  me  fuller  appreciate  what  poetry  really  is. 


CONJUNCTIONS 

12.  Use  a  conjunction  to  connect  words,  phrases,  clauses, 
or  sentences. 

In  order  to  write  with  grammatical  correctness,  one 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  difference  between 
the  various  kinds  of  conjunctions.  An  ignorance  of  this 
difference  leads  to  obscure,  weak,  and  awkward  expression. 

12a.  Use  coordinating  conjunctions  to  connect  expressions 
of  equal  rank. 

He  was  tall  and  slim. 

I  looked  for  him  all  day,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

To  be  or  not  to  be  —  that  is  the  question. 

The  coordinating  conjunctions  are  and ,  or,  nor  (  =  and 
not),  but,  for  (when  it  has  the  meaning  “and  the  reason  is 
that”),  and  sometimes  yet.  While  should  not  be  used  as  a 
coordinating  conjunction.  Take  especial  pains  to  use  co¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions  only  between  coordinate  sentence 
elements. 

John  and  I  looked  for  him  all  day,  but  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
Or 

John  and  I  looked  for  him  all  day.  But  he  was  not  to  be  found. 
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12b.  Use  a  subordinating  conjunction  to  connect  a  de¬ 
pendent  clause  with  a  main  clause. 

Subordinating  conjunctions  join  sentence  elements  which 
are  not  of  equal  rank.  In  the  following  sentences  each  of 
the  subordinating  conjunctions  introduces  an  expression 
that  is  unequal  in  value  with  the  expression  to  which  it  is 
joined: 

When  I  asked  for  him,  I  was  informed  that  he  had  left  the  city. 

Although  the  weather  was  extremely  disagreeable,  we  decided  to 
start  on  our  journey. 

Some  of  the  most  common  subordinating  conjunctions 
are  although,  as,  because,  if,  than,  that,  while,  and  unless.  Some 
common  conjunction  groups  are  as  if,  as  long  as,  in  order 
that,  so  that.  Relative  adverbs  —  where,  when,  whence,  since, 
whither,  how,  why,  before,  after,  till  —  and  relative  pronouns, 
who,  which,  that,  what,  as  —  may  also  be  classed  as  subordi¬ 
nating  conjunctions  since  they  often  have  the  same  function. 

12c.  Distinguish  sharply  between  simple  conjunctions  and 
conjunctive  adverbs. 

Certain  words  employed  as  adverbs  are  sometimes  used 
to  connect  independent  clauses  and  so  to  form  compound 
sentences.  These  words  are  then  known  as  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verbs.  Since  they  are  at  the  same  time  adverbs  and  con¬ 
junctions,  they  form  a  special  class  of  conjunctions. 

The  common  conjunctive  adverbs  are  so,  therefore,  hence, 
moreover,  also,  thus,  then,  still,  accordingly,  however,  consequently, 
furthermore,  likewise,  nevertheless,  besides,  notwithstanding,  and 
otherwise.  Remember  (i)  that  these  words  all  retain  an  ad¬ 
verbial  function  —  a  function  which  no  simple  conjunction 
possesses;  and  (2)  that  they  are  used  to  join  only  coordinate 
independent  clauses,  and  thus  have  the  function  of  coordinat¬ 
ing  —  never  of  subordinating  —  conjunctions.  When  so, 
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however ,  still ,  and  the  like,  are  not  used  to  connect  two  in¬ 
dependent  clauses,  they  are  better  regarded  as  pure  adverbs, 
not  conjunctive  adverbs.  They  become  conjunctives  only 
when  they  are  used  as  coordinating  conjunctions  —  with 
w’hich  they  are  classed  in  most  grammars. 

Examples:  Though  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime,  still  the  people 
believed  in  his  innocence. 

He  was  convinced  of  his  innocence  and  so  persuaded 
others  to  believe  in  him. 

{Still  and  so  are  pure  adverbs  in  these  sentences.) 

Study  carefully  the  list  given  above,  and  remember  to  use 
a  semicolon  —  never  a  comma  —  between  independent  clauses 
which  are  joined  by  these  conjunctive  adverbs. 

The  difference  between  a  pure  adverb,  a  conjunctive  ad¬ 
verb,  and  a  simple  coordinating  conjunction  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  sentences: 

.  Pure  adverb: 

He  was  so  weary  with  the  day’s  work  that  he  left  at  once. 

He  departed  hence. 

Conjunctive  adverb: 

He  was  weary  with  the  day’s  work;  so  he  left  at  once. 

He  departed;  hence  we  could  not  ask  him  to  help  us. 

Simple  coordinating  conjunction: 

He  was  weary  with  the  day’s  work  and  so  left  at  once. 

He  departed,  and  so  we  could  not  ask  him  to  help  us. 

Note:  Correlative  Conjunctions:  Coordinating  conjunctions  are  often 
used  in  pairs  to  connect  sentence  elements  of  equal  rank  or  value. 
When  so  used,  these  conjunctions  are  called  correlative  conjunctions. 
The  most  common  correlatives  are  both  —  and,  not  only  —  but  also, 
either  —  or,  neither  {no,  not,  never)  —  nor,  so  —  as,  as  —  as,  and 
whether  —  or. 

Conjunctions  and  Other  Parts  of  Speech.  Many  of  the  words  we 
have  been  discussing  are  not  always  used  as  conjunctions.  They 
are  often  employed  as  nouns,  prepositions,  adverbs,  or  other  parts 
of  speech.  For,  since,  notwithstanding,  for  example,  may  be  used 
either  as  prepositions  or  as  conjunctions. 
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He  went  home  for  his  father  (preposition). 

He  went  home,ybr  his  father  had  sent  for  him  (conjunction). 

Exercise  A.  Compose  five  sentences  in  which  some  of  the 
conjunctive  adverbs  are  used  as  pure  adverbs.  Compose 
five  sentences  in  which  the  same  words  are  used  as  con¬ 
junctive  adverbs.  Then  reconstruct  the  second  group  of 
sentences  in  such  a  way  as  to  change  the  compound  sen¬ 
tences  into  complex  sentences. 

12d.  Never  use  the  preposition  like  to  connect  clauses. 
Use  the  conjunction  as  or  as  if. 

Remember  that  like  should  be  followed  by  a  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  without  a  verb,  and  that  as  or  as  if  should  be  followed  by 
a  noun  or  pronoun  with  a  verb. 

Wrong:  He  pitches  ball  like  a  professional  does. 

I  want  you  to  do  like  I  do. 

Right:  He  pitches  ball  like  a  professional. 

I  want  you  to  do  as  I  do. 

Exercise  B.  Copy  the  following  sentences  and  insert  like,  asy 
or  as  if  in  the  proper  place. 


1.  He  acted . he  had  never  heard  my  name  before. 

2.  Geology . most  of  the  physical  sciences,  has  advanced 

rapidly  within  the  last  two  generations. 

3.  It  seems . he  wouldn’t  be  late  for  every  meeting. 


4.  He  repeated  the  rule  just . the  instructor  had  dictated  it. 

5 . most  college  men,  he  is  greatly  interested  in  athletics. 

6.  I  wish  I  could  hit  a  ball . Babe  Ruth  does. 

7.  He  fondly  believed  that  he  could  talk . Demosthenes. 


PRONOUNS 


A  pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun.  The  noun  for 
which  the  pronoun  stands  is  called  its  antecedent.  A  pronoun 
agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number,  and  person, 
but  the  case  of  the  pronoun  is  independent  of  the  case  of  the' 
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antecedent.  See  Reference,  93,  Apostrophe,  25,  Case,  7,  and 
Agreement  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent,  6.  Any  pronoun  may 
be  used  like  a  noun:  as  subject,  direct  object,  indirect  object, 
appositive,  etc. 

13.  Distinguish  between  the  different  classes  of  pronouns. 

Classes.  Pronouns  are  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Personal  {I, you,  he,  she,  they,  etc.). 

2.  Compound  personal,  used  either  as  reflexives  —  to  refer  to 
the  same  person  as  the  subject  —  or  as  intensives  —  to  empha¬ 
size  a  preceding  substantive.  Examples:  “He  cut  himself  (re¬ 
flexive);  “I  myself  say  it”  (intensive). 

3.  Relative,  used  both  to  refer  to  an  antecedent  and  to  connect 
a  dependent  clause  with  a  main  clause:  who,  which,  that,  what, 
as,  whoever,  whatever,  etc.  Example:  The  house  which  he 
entered,  and  which  stood  beside  the  river  was  called  “Elles¬ 
mere.” 

4.  Interrogative,  used  to  ask  questions:  who,  which,  what.  Example: 
What  was  it  he  said? 

5.  Demonstrative,  used  to  designate  a  definite  or  specific  person  or 
thing:  this ,  that,  these,  those.  Example:  Give  me  that  box. 

6.  Indefinite,  used  to  refer  to  a  person  or  thing  less  definitely 
than  a  demonstrative  does:  some,  some  one,  each,  either,  all,  few, 
one,  several,  many,  etc.  Example:  All  the  men,  except  a  very 
few,  were  there. 

7.  Reciprocal,  used  to  express  mutual  action  or  relationship: 
each  other,  one  another.  Example:  Brutus  and  Cassius  bade  each 
other  farewell. 

Note:  Demonstratives,  indefinites,  possessives,  interroga- 
tives,  and  relatives  may  be  used  as  adjectives.  They  are 
often  called  pronominal  adjectives.  Relatives  and,  sometimes, 
interrogatives  often  have  the  function  of  subordinating  con¬ 
junctions. 

13a.  Make  the  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent  in 
gender,  number,  and  person. 

Wrong:  Every  one  should  be  neat  in  their  dress. 

Right:  Every  one  should  be  neat  in  his  dress. 
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13b.  Do  not  use  these ,  those ,  and  it  in  a  loose  way  without 
reference  to  a  definite  antecedent. 

Vague:  Friday  was  one  of  those  warm  summer  days. 

In  my  history  book  it  says  that  the  battle  was  fought  at 
night. 

Clear:  Friday  was  a  typical  warm  summer  day. 

My  history  book  states  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  night. 

Note:  It  is  correctly  used  in  impersonal  expressions,  as  it 
rains,  it  seems  dangerous,  etc. 

13c.  Do  not  use  a  compound  personal  pronoun  instead 
of  a  personal  pronoun. 

Wrong:  He  asked  me  to  keep  this  a  secret  between  himself  and  my¬ 
self.  (Say  “him  and  me.”) 

John  and  myself  can  prepare  the  plans  by  to-morrow. 
(Use  I.) 

13d.  Do  not  use  he,  his,  or  him  to  refer  to  the  indefinite 
pronoun  one. 

In  formal  well-considered  speech  or  writing  use  one  or 
one's  to  refer  to  the  indefinite  pronoun  one : 

Right:  In  this  state  of  affairs  one  should  govern  oneself  as  best  one 
can. 

Note:  But  in  less  formal  and  precise  writing,  he,  his,  and 
him  may  be  used  to  refer  to  one: 

Informal,  but  correct: 

Under  the  circumstances  one  must  decide  as  best  he  can. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  every  one,  each  one,  etc. 

13e.  Do  not  use  you  or  they  as  an  indefinite  pronoun. 

Objectionable:  You  should  hold  your  head  high  in  swimming. 

They  have  two  garages  in  the  village. 

Better:  One  should  hold  his  head  high  in  swimming. 

There  are  two  garages  in  the  village. 

Objectionable:  They  are  giving  away  souvenirs  at  Wrightson’s. 
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They  had  a  terrible  accident  on  Pine  Street  last  night. 
Wrightson  is  giving  away  souvenirs. 

There  was  a  terrible  accident  on  Pine  Street  last 
night. 

13f.  Do  not  confuse  the  relatives  who ,  which ,  and  that. 

That  refers  to  persons  or  things,  who  usually  only  to  per¬ 
sons,  and  which  usually  only  to  things  —  except  in  such  a 
sentence  as: 

The  jury,  which  had  just  reached  a  decision,  now  entered  the 
room.  (Here  which  is  properly  used  to  refer  to  the  collective  noun 
jury,  to  a  group  of  persons  regarded  as  an  impersonal  unit.  Con¬ 
trast:  The  jury,  who  were  all  farmers,  soon  reached  a  decision.) 

Note:  Who  may  be  used  both  in  restrictive  and  in  non- 
restrictive  relative  clauses,  but  that  is  usually  preferred  in 
restrictive  clauses  and  which  in  non-restrictive: 

The  car  that  is  parked  there  is  the  one  I  meant. 

The  car,  which  was  a  new  sedan,  had  defective  brakes. 

(But:  The  plans  of  which  you  spoke  have  been  carried  out.) 

Note:  As  a  rule,  do  not  use  whose  to  refer  to  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects;  prefer  of  which.  But  see  Case,  7. 

Exercise:  Correct  the  misuse  of  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  You  said  that  the  butler  and  yourself  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  robbery. 

2.  He  made  the  point,  that  all  of  us  will  agree  to,  that  the  number 
of  divorces  is  increasing  each  year. 

3.  The  dog  who  barked  all  last  night  does  not  belong  to  him. 

4.  In  this  book  it  says  on  page  234  that  they  drink  a  great  deal  of 
beer  in  that  country. 

5.  Each  man  should  try  to  cast  their  vote  in  every  election. 

6.  Every  student  put  their  papers  on  the  desk  when  he  or  she 
entered  the  room. 

7.  It  was  one  ot  those  thrilling  games. 

8.  He  won  the  prize  offered  by  this  Philadelphia  company  for 
whom  he  was  then  working. 
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9.  The  golf  book  I  have  been  reading  says  that  you  ought  to  keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball  throughout  the  stroke. 

10.  Fortune,  which  always  helps  the  man  that  tries  to  help  himself, 
soon  favored  him  with  her  smiles. 


SENTENCE  OR  ADVERBIAL  CLAUSE 
MISUSED  AS  NOUN  CLAUSE 

14a.  Do  not  use  a  sentence  as  the  subject  or  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  is  or  was ,  or  other  linking  verbs.  Use  a  noun 
clause  instead. 

Wrong:  I  was  hurt  in  an  automobile  wreck  is  the  reason  that  I  was 
absent. 

The  greatest  benefit  I  received  from  him  was  he  showed 
me  how  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

We  learn,  as  a  man  expresses  himself  in  what  he  writes,  so 
a  nation  expresses  itself  in  its  literature. 

Right:  The  fact  that  I  was  hurt  in  an  automobile  wreck  is  the 
reason  that  I  was  absent. 

The  greatest  benefit  I  received  from  him  was  that  he 
showed  me  how  to  learn  a  foreign  language. 

(The  addition  of  that  changes  the  sentence  He  showed  me  how 
to  learn  a  foreign  language  into  a  noun  clause.) 

We  learn  that,  as  a  man  expresses  himself  in  what  he 
writes,  so  a  nation  expresses  itself  in  its  literature. 

(Do  not  omit  that  from  noun  clauses  after  such  verbs  as 
say,  think,  show,  and  hope. 

Note:  A  quoted  sentence,  however,  may  be  used  as  a  noun 
clause: 

“Every  beginning  is  hard”  is  the  translation  of  a  German  proverb. 

Exercise  A.  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

1 .  The  team  was  weak  from  tackle  to  tackle  was  the  cause  of  its 
defeat. 

2.  The  best  thing  he  ever  did  was  he  paid  his  nephew’s  college 
expenses. 

3.  What  frightened  me  was  the  passengers  on  deck  were  putting 
on  their  life-belts. 
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4.  I  thought  the  boat  left  to-day  is  why  I  am  here  now. 

5.  He  shared  the  feelings  of  the  humblest  pilgrim  made  him  wish 
to  kneel  at  the  shrine. 

14b.  Do  not  use  an  adverbial  clause  in  a  construction  that 
calls  for  a  noun  clause. 

Wrong:  The  reason  I  was  late  was  because  I  was  sick. 

( The  reason  was . . .  must  be  completed  by  a  substantive  or 
by  a  noun  clause.  Because  introduces  an  adverbial  clause.) 
Right:  The  reason  I  was  late  was  that  I  was  sick.  (Noun  clause.) 
I  was  late  because  I  was  sick.  (Adverbial  clause.) 

The  cause  of  my  lateness  was  sickness.  ( Sickness  is  the 

predicate  complement.) 

Wrong:  I  see  in  to-day’s  paper  where  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
new  treaty. 

Right:  I  see  in  to-day’s  paper  that  the  Senate  has  approved  the 
new  treaty. 

Exercise  B.  Revise  the  following  sentences  in  such  a  way  as 
to  correct  the  misuse  of  clauses.  Some  of  the  sentences  are 
correct. 

1 .  The  best  thing  this  teacher  ever  did  for  me  was  he  showed  me 
how  to  read  carefully. 

2.  “To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine”  is  a  line  from  one  of 
Pope’s  poems. 

3.  The  real  reason  he  had  for  not  coming  is  he  didn’t  want  to 
come. 

4.  It  was  the  simple  fact  he  was  not  interested  in  books  made  him 
say  what  he  did. 

5.  The  best  time  of  the  day  is  when  we  go  in  swimming. 

6.  He  decided  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  Because  he  had 
other  plans  for  Friday  night. 

7.  Irony  is  when  you  say  one  thing  and  mean  the  opposite. 

8.  The  reason  he  was  delayed  was  because  he  missed  the  first 
train. 

9.  The  true  explanation  is  he  was  asked  to  resign  from  the  club. 

10.  We  learned  a  man  of  real  genius  in  science  is  a  man  who  in¬ 
vents  new  methods. 

Exercise  C.  Compose  sentences  to  illustrate  dependent 
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clauses  used  as  nouns  (subject  of  verb,  object  of  verb,  object 
of  prepositions,  predicate  complement,  appositive),  as  ad¬ 
jectives,  and  as  adverbs  (to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or 
another  adverb). 

DOUBLE  NEGATIVE 

15.  Avoid  the  double  negative. 

Only  the  illiterate  are  guilty  of  such  gross  double  negatives 
as: 

I  didn’t  want  to  say  nothing. 

They  don’t  never  come  on  time. 

But  even  skilled  writers  occasionally  fall  into  the  error  of 
expressing  the  negative  idea  twice  in  a  sentence  containing 
such  negative  words  as  hardly,  scarcely,  only,  but  {—  only),  and 
nor.  The  general  principle  is  expressed  in  the  old  rule  that 
“two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,”  that  they  cancel  each 
other.  For  example,  when  the  main  part  of  a  clause  is 
negative  —  that  is,  when  the  subject  or  the  main  verb  is 
modified  by  a  negative  —  the  force  of  this  negative  extends 
throughout  the  clause.  To  use  another  negative  in  the 
clause  constitutes  the  “double  negative.” 

Wrong:  Nor  does  he  give  any  credit  to  Lamb  nor  to  Hazlitt  for 
these  thoughts. 

He  does  not  give  any  credit  to  Lamb  nor  to  Hazlitt  for 
these  thoughts.  (In  these  sentences  the  first  negative  ex¬ 
tends  throughout  the  whole  sentence.)  I  can’t  hardly  read 
the  words  on  that  sign.  ( Hardly  is  a  negative.) 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  lawyer,  doctor,  nor  merchant  in 
the  city  who  did  not  contribute  generously.  ( Scarcely  is  a 
negative.) 

He  can’t  watch  but  one  ball  at  a  time.  ( But  is  a  negative.) 
He  could  not  help  but  laugh. 

Right:  Nor  does  he  give  any  credit  to  Lamb  or  to  Hazlitt.  (One 
negative  omitted.) 

He  does  not  give  any  credit  to  Lamb  or  to  Hazlitt. 
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I  can  hardly  read  the  words  on  that  sign. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  lawyer,  doctor,  or  merchant  who 
did  not  contribute  generously. 

He  can  watch  but  one  ball  at  a  time. 

He  could  not  help  laughing. 

Exercise  A.  Correct  the  double  negatives  in  the  following 

* 

sentences.  Some  of  the  sentences  are  correct. 

1.  I  can’t  see  but  four  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter. 

2.  I  don’t  believe  that  neither. 

3.  He  hasn’t  failed  in  a  single  course  or  made  below  90  on  any. 

4.  We  are  unwilling  to  commit  ourselves  as  to  the  number  of  our 
blueprints  that  may  not  have  to  be  corrected. 

5.  He  said  that  he  had  not  spoken  rashly  or  hastily  or  been  rude  in 
any  way. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  in  Exercise  A. 

1.  He  can’t  lend  you  no  money  now. 

2.  He  is  not  willing,  under  no  circumstances,  to  give  his  money 
to  charity. 

3.  There  isn’t  none  that  believes  what  he  says. 

4.  No  man  can  judge  his  own  actions  as  other  men  judge  them 
and  is  unable  to  make  a  true  estimate  of  his  own  worth. 

5.  I  didn’t  find  but  one  ball. 

6.  You  cannot  help  but  find  the  other  one  if  you  look  long 
enough. 

7.  They  wouldn’t  play  only  one  game. 

8.  Who  will  dare  to  deny  but  that  Shakespeare  was  a  great 
dramatist? 

9.  We  could  accomplish  nothing  before  the  sun  rose  or  even  plan 
to  do  anything. 

10.  If  he  didn’t  have  this  one  weakness,  he  could  not  but  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  great  man. 

1 1.  For  forty  hours  we  never  saw  land,  sea,  nor  ship. 

12.  I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  don’t  rain  yet. 

13.  No  one  had  heard  any  one  nor  seen  any  one. 

14.  This  play  may  not  be  performed  nor  publicly  read  without 
permission  from  the  publishers. 

15.  If  I  were  going  to  see  a  dozen  Shakespearean  plays,  I  should 
hope  that  Lear  would  not  be  one  of  them.  No,  nor  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice  neither. 
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1 6.  He  couldn’t  scarcely  pass  the  examination. 

1 7.  There  was  no  object  on  the  table  nor  on  the  floor  near  it  which 
could  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

18.  Bowles  was  called  a  shabby  little  shyster.  But  Bowles  was  not 
shabby,  nor  little,  nor  a  shyster. 

19.  In  this  course  no  individual  thought  is  required,  nor  even 
allowed. 

20.  He  was  dressed  in  a  leather  jacket,  old  trousers,  and  shoes  that 
had  not  known  brush  nor  polish  in  many  years. 


16.  GRAMMATICAL  TERMS 

Absolute .  An  “ absolute ”  expression  is  one  with  no  syntactical 
relation  to  any  other  word  in  the  sentence.  Absolute  phrases 
usually  consist  of  a  substantive  (a  noun  or  a  pronoun)  and  a 
participle:  The  day  being  chilly ,  we  put  on  our  coats.  Day  is 
called  a  nominative  absolute.  Do  not  confuse  the  absolute 
construction  with  the  construction  consisting  of  a  noun  or  a 
pronoun  modified  by  a  participial  modifier: 

The  day,  having  dawned  clear  and  chilly ,  was  just  the 
kind  we  had  been  waiting  for.  (In  this  sentence  the  itali¬ 
cized  expression  is  a  participial  modifier  of  day,  the  subject 
of  the  sentence.) 

Adjective.  A  word  used  to  modify  a  substantive.  See  Adjectives 
and  Adverbs,  11. 

Adjective  Clause.  A  subordinate  clause  introduced  by  a  relative 
pronoun  or  relative  adverb  and  used  like  an  adjective:  “The 
house,  which  was  old  and  deserted,  stood  near  the  road.” 

Adverb.  A  word  used  to  modify  a  verb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb.  Relative  and  interrogative  adverbs  are  like  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunctions  in  that  they  serve  to  join  a  main  clause 
and  a  subordinate  clause:  “I  do  not  see  the  place  where  he  put 
the  box.”  “  I  do  not  know  why  he  came.”  See  Conjunctions, 
12,  and  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  11. 

Adverbial  Clause.  A  subordinate  clause  used  as  an  adverb. 
Adverbial  clauses  express  ideas  of  time,  place,  purpose,  manner, 
result,  etc. 

Antecedent.  The  substantive  to  which  a  pronoun  refers.  “The 
man  introduced  me  to  his  brother.”  Man  is  the  antecedent 
of  his. 
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Appositive.  A  substantive  used  to  limit  or  explain  another  sub¬ 
stantive  and  referring  to  the  same  person  or  thing.  “John 
Smith,  my  uncle ,  wrote  the  editorial.”  ( Uncle  is  in  apposition 
with  John  Smith.)  Phrases  and  clauses  may  also  be  used  as 
appositives.  See  page  200. 

Article.  The  is  the  definite  article;  a  and  an  are  indefinite 
articles.  A  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant 
sound,  an  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel  sound. 

Auxiliary.  A  verb  used  in  forming  a  verb  phrase  indicating 
voice,  mood,  tense,  etc.  Have ,  may,  can,  be,  shall,  will,  must, 
ought,  and  do  are  common  auxiliaries.  “  I  have  lost  my  purse.” 
Some  auxiliaries  are  also  used  as  independent  verbs:  “I  have 
no  brothers.” 

Clause.  See  page  130. 

Collective  Noun.  See  Noun  below. 

Comparison.  The  change  in  the  form  of  an  adjective  or  adverb 
to  indicate  the  degree  of  quality,  quantity,  or  manner.  The 
three  degrees  are  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative:  good, 
better,  best;  high,  higher,  highest;  quickly,  more  quickly,  most 
quickly. 

Complement.  See  Object,  and  Predicate  Complement,  below. 

Compound  Predicate.  A  predicate  containing  two  coordinate 
verbs  or  verb  phrases:  “  Many  writers  attribute  the  present  con¬ 
fusion  to  science  and  blame  science  for  most  of  our  modern 
ills.”  Do  not  confuse  a  compound  predicate  and  a  compound 
predication.  A  compound  predication  consists  of  two  separate 
combinations  of  subject  plus  predicate,  whereas  a  compound 
predicate  contains  two  verbs  with  the  same  subject.  See 
Simple  Sentence  below. 

Complex  Sentence.  A  sentence  containing  one  main  clause  and 
one  or  more  dependent  clauses:  “When  we  reached  the  summit, 
we  saw  the  village  far  away  in  the  valley.” 

Compound  Sentence.  A  sentence  containing  two  or  more  main 
clauses.  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handiwork.” 

Compound-Complex  Sentence.  A  sentence  containing  two  or 
more  main  clauses  and  one  or  more  dependent  clauses:  “When 
Burns  plowed  up  the  daisy,  he  was  impressed  with  the  analogy 
to  his  own  fate,  and  he  wrote  a  poem  to  give  vent  to  his 
feelings.” 

Conjugation.  The  inflections  of  a  verb. 
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Conjunction.  See  Conjunctions,  12. 

Conjunctive  Adverb.  See  Conjunctions,  12. 

Construction.  The  grammatical  use  of  a  word  in  a  sentence.  In 
the  sentence  “He  walks  rapidly,”  he  is  the  subject  of  the  verb 
and  rapidly  is  the  modifier  of  the  verb. 

Coordinate.  A  term  applied  to  sentence  elements  of  the  same 
logical  importance  and  having  the  same  grammatical  con¬ 
struction. 

Copula,  Copulative  Verb,  Linking  Verb.  A  verb  used  to  link 
the  subject  with  the  predicate  complement  and  to  express  the 
relation  between  subject  and  complement.  Is,  was,  seems, 
becomes,  looks,  smells,  tastes,  sounds,  and  feels  are  common 
copulas,  or  linking  verbs.  “The  man  was  my  brother.” 
“That  seems  right.”  A  copula  is  never  followed  by  an  adverb. 

Correlative  Conjunctions.  See  Conjunctions,  12. 

Declension.  The  inflections  of  a  substantive  to  show  relations 
of  case,  number,  etc. 

Demonstrative.  See  Pronouns,  13. 

Dependent  Clause.  See  page  130. 

Direct  Address.  See  Vocative  below. 

Ellipsis.  The  omission  of  a  word  or  words  easily  implied  from 
the  context,  but  necessary  to  the  grammatical  completeness  of 
the  sentence.  “These  are  the  books  (that)  I  bought.”  “He 
is  taller  than  I  (am).” 

Essential  Modifier.  See  Restrictive  and  N on-Restrictive  Modi¬ 
fiers,  17c. 

Expletive.  It  or  there  when  used  to  introduce  a  verb  that  pre¬ 
cedes  the  subject.  “  There  are  many  men  present.”  “It  is 
true  that  he  is  not  coming.” 

Factitive  verb,  factitive  complement.  See  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs,  11. 

Finite,  or  Predicative,  Verb.  A  verb  that  changes  in  form  to 
agree  with  the  subject  in  person  and  number;  a  verb  form  that 
is  capable  of  making  an  independent  assertion  concerning  the 
subject.  The  non-finite  forms  of  the  verb  —  infinitive,  gerund, 
and  participle  —  are  incapable  of  making  an  independent 
assertion.  See  pages  129-30. 

Gender.  The  classification  of  nouns  and  some  pronouns  as 
masculine,  feminine,  common,  and  neuter:  man,  woman,  child, 
book,  I,  you,  he,  who,  that. 

Gerund.  A  noun  in  -ing  derived  from  a  verb  and  sharing  the 
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nature  of  both  verb  and  noun.  The  gerund  resembles  a  verb 
in  taking  an  object  and  in  being  modified  by  an  adverb.  It 
resembles  a  noun  in  that  it  can  perform  the  chief  functions  of 
a  noun  and  can  be  modified  by  an  adjective.  “  Walking  a 
mile  every  day  is  good  exercise.”  The  present  participle  has 
the  same  form  as  the  gerund.  See  Participle  below.  See  also 
pages  129  and  153. 

Government.  A  verb  or  a  preposition  is  said  to  “govern”  its 
object;  that  is,  the  verb  or  preposition  requires  the  substantive 
object  to  assume  a  form  showing  its  relation  to  the  governing 
word.  Likewise,  a  clause  on  which  another  clause  depends  is 
said  to  “govern”  the  dependent  clause. 

Idiom.  See  page  291. 

Independent  Clause.  See  page  13 1. 

Indefinite  Pronoun.  See  Pronouns,  13. 

Independent  Element.  A  word  or  a  group  of  words  not  having 
any  grammatical  connection  with  the  sentence  in  which  it 
stands.  Vocatives,  interjections,  absolute  phrases,  and  paren¬ 
thetical  expressions  are  independent  elements. 

Infinitive.  The  first  principal  part  of  a  verb  (often  preceded  by 
to)  used  as  a  noun.  The  infinitive  resembles  a  verb  in  that  it 
may  have  an  adverbial  modifier  and  can  take  a  subject,  an  ob¬ 
ject,  or  a  predicate  complement;  it  resembles  a  noun  in  that  it 
can  perform  the  chief  functions  of  a  noun.  It  may  be  used  as 
subject  of  the  verb,  as  direct  object,  as  complement,  as  apposi- 
tive,  etc. 

Inflection.  The  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  to  show  a  change 
in  meaning.  See  Declension,  Conjugation,  and  Comparison 
in  this  list. 

Intensive  Pronoun.  See  Pronouns,  13. 

Interjection.  An  exclamatory  word  or  phrase  used  independ¬ 
ently  in  a  sentence. 

Intransitive,  Transitive.  According  to  its  use  in  a  sentence,  a 
verb  is  transitive  or  intransitive.  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb 
followed  by  a  substantive  showing  the  person  or  thing  directly 
affected  by  the  action  of  the  verb  (direct  object,  object  of  verb) 
or  stating  the  result  produced  by  the  action.  Every  transitive 
verb  takes  an  object.  An  intransitive  verb  is  a  verb  that  does 
not  require  the  addition  of  a  direct  object  to  complete  its 
meaning.  An  intransitive  verb  is  either  complete  in  itself  or 
can  be  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  predicate  complement 
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(used  with  copulative  verbs).  An  intransitive  verb  does  not 
take  an  object.  The  same  verb,  walk,  for  example,  may  often 
be  used  transitively  or  intransitively. 

Examples: 

I  called  him.  ( Him  is  the  direct  object  of  the  transitive 
verb  called.) 

He  manufactures  paper.  ( Manufactures  is  a  transitive  verb; 
paper  shows  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  verb.  It  is  the 
direct  object.) 

He  slept  quietly.  (Intransitive  verb,  complete  in  itself.) 
The  day  seemed  clear.  ( Seemed  is  a  copula;  clear  is  a  predi¬ 
cate  complement.) 

He  walked  slowly.  (Intransitive.) 

He  walked  his  horse.  (Transitive.) 

Limit.  See  Modification  below. 

Linking  Verb.  See  Copula  above. 

Main  Clause.  An  independent  clause.  See  page  131. 

Modal  Auxiliary.  An  auxiliary  verb  used  to  form  a  verb  phrase 
indicating  mood.  “He  may  come.”  “I  should  have  come 
sooner.”  See  Subjunctive  Mood,  8,  and  Shall  and  Will,  10. 

Mode.  See  Mood. 

Modification.  Limiting,  defining,  or  describing  the  meaning  of 
a  word  or  a  group  of  words.  “Stagnant  water  is  unwhole¬ 
some.”  Stagnant  modifies  the  noun  water  and  gives  it  a  mean¬ 
ing  not  possessed  by  the  unmodified  noun. 

Modifier.  A  word  or  group  of  words  used  to  modify  other  words. 

Mood.  A  change  in  the  inflections  of  a  verb  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  the  speaker  views  the  action  of  the  verb. 
The  indicative  mood  states  or  questions  a  fact:  “He  came.” 
“Did  he  come?”  The  subjunctive  mood  views  the  action  as 
doubtful,  desired,  supposed,  or  unreal.  “If  he  were  here,  we 
could  go  on  with  the  program.”  The  imperative  mood  is  used 
to  give  a  command  or  an  entreaty.  “  Listen  carefully.”  Other 
moods,  such  as  the  potential,  the  conditional,  the  optative,  and 
the  obligative,  are  usually  formed  by  verb-phrases.  See  also 
Infinitive,  Participle,  and  Gerund  in  this  list,  Shall  and  Will, 
10,  and  Subjunctive  Mood,  8. 

Nominative  Absolute.  See  Absolute  above. 

Nominative  of  Address.  See  Vocative  below. 

Non-Essential  Modifier.  See  non-restrictive  modifier,  pages 
195-96. 
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Noun.  A  word  used  to  name  a  person,  place,  or  thing.  A  proper 
noun  names  a  particular  person,  place,  or  thing:  John ,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Austria,  Chicago.  A  common  noun  names  any  one  of 
the  members  of  a  class  of  persons,  places,  or  things:  man, 
apple,  river,  mountain,  street.  A  collective  noun  names  a  group 
or  a  collection,  not  a  single  person  or  object:  jury,  choir,  party, 
company,  flock ,  swarm.  An  abstract  noun  names  a  quality, 
action,  state,  or  idea:  ivhiteness,  government,  love,  truth.  A 
concrete  noun  names  a  specific  or  particular  member  of  a  class 
or  genus:  robin,  John,  girl.  A  compound  noun  is  a  noun  formed 
by  uniting  two  or  more  words:  porthole,  father-in-law,  post  office. 

Noun  Clause.  See  Substantive  Clause  below. 

Number.  The  change  in  the  form  of  a  noun,  a  pronoun,  or  a 
verb  to  show  whether  it  designates  one  ( singular )  or  more 
than  one  {plural). 

Object.  A  word,  phrase,  or  subordinate  clause  used  to  indicate 
the  person  or  thing  affected  by  the  action  of  a  transitive  verb; 
or  the  substantive  following  a  preposition.  The  person  or 
thing  directly  affected  by  the  action  of  a  verb  is  called  the 
direct  object:  "I  saw  him.”  “He  grows  wheat.”  (See  also 
Intransitive  above.)  The  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  verb  is  called  the  indirect  object:  “He  gave 
me  the  book.”  The  noun  or  adjective  referring  to  the  same 
person  or  thing  as  the  direct  object  is  called  the  predicate 
objective,  or  objective  complement:  “The  men  elected  Harry 
(direct  object)  captain”  (predicate  objective,  or  objective 
complement). 

Parenthetical.  Any  expression  inserted  in  a  sentence  that  would 
be  grammatically  complete  without  it.  See  Independent 
Element  above  and  pages  225-26,  and  228.  For  the  punc¬ 
tuation  of  parentheses,  see  pages  198-201,  225,  and  228. 

Parse.  To  analyze  and  describe  the  form  and  use  of  a  part  of 
speech. 

Participle.  An  adjective  derived  from  a  verb  and  sharing  the 
nature  of  both  adjective  and  verb.  A  participle  differs  from 
a  verb  in  not  being  able  to  make  an  assertion.  It  resembles 
a  verb  in  that  it  may  be  modified  by  an  adverb  and  may  take 
an  object.  It  resembles  an  adjective  in  that  it  may  modify 
a  substantive  and  be  modified  by  an  adverb.  The  participle 
has  two  forms,  present  and  past:  walking,  walked ;  beginning, 
begun.  See  also  pages  129-30. 
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Parts  of  Speech.  The  classification  of  words  according  to  their 
use  in  sentences.  The  eight  parts  of  speech  are  noun,  pronoun, 
adjective,  adverb,  verb,  preposition,  conjunction,  and  interjection. 
These  are  all  discussed  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order  in 
this  section.  To  determine  what  part  of  speech  a  word  is,  ask 
yourself  how  it  is  used  in  the  sentence.  Disregard  the  form 
of  the  word,  since  the  same  form  may  be  used  as  more  than 
one  part  of  speech. 

Passive  Voice.  See  Voice  below. 

Person.  The  change  in  the  form  of  a  pronoun  or  a  verb  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  a  person  is  speaking,  is  spoken  to,  or  is  spoken 
about:  “I  come,  you  come,  he  comes.” 

Phrase.  A  phrase  is  a  group  of  related  words  not  containing  a 
subject  and  a  predicate. 

Phrases  may  be  used  as  the  equivalent  of  verbs,  nouns, 
adjectives,  adverbs,  or  prepositions: 

“He  has  gone."  (Verb  phrase.)  “  The  roof  of  the  house  was 
blown  off.”  (Noun  phrase.)  “The  man  with  red  hair  is  his 
brother.”  (Adjective  phrase.)  “  He  stood  at  the  door."  (Ad¬ 
verb  phrase.)  “I  can  say  nothing  in  regard  to  his  guilt.” 
(Preposition  phrase,  made  up  of  a  preposition  and  its  ob¬ 
ject.) 

In  respect  to  form,  phrases  are  classified  as  prepositional 
{over  the  fence),  participial,  made  up  of  a  participle  and  its 
modifiers  or  object  ( Slowly  mounting  the  steps,  he  turned  and 
gazed  silently  at  the  scene.),  gerundial,  made  up  of  a  gerund  and 
its  modifier  or  object  ( Mounting  the  tire  is  the  next  step.),  and 
absolute.  See  Absolute  above,  and  page  130. 

Predicate.  That  part  of  a  sentence  containing  what  is  said  about 
the  subject.  The  predicate  may  be  either  a  single  word  or 
a  group  of  words:  “He  slept."  “He  has  been  sleeping."  The 
simple  predicate  is  the  predicate  verb  or  verb-phrase.  The 
complete  predicate  is  the  predicate  verb  or  verb-phrase  together 
with  all  its  modifiers. 

Predicate  Adjective.  See  Predicate  Complement  below. 

Predicate  Complement.  The  word  or  words  used  to  complete 
the  meaning  of  a  linking  verb  (copula)  and  to  describe  or  identify 
the  subject  of  the  verb.  The  predicate  complement  may  be 
a  noun,  a  noun  clause,  an  infinitive,  a  gerund,  a  pronoun,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adjective  phrase.  These  kinds  of  predicate 
complements  are  illustrated  in  the  following  sentences: 
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John  is  my  brother.  ( Brother  is  the  predicate  complement, 

or  predicate  nominative.) 

My  suggestion  is  that  we  leave  at  noon. 

To  see  is  to  believe. 

Seeing  is  believing. 

It  is  he. 

I  am  tired. 

He  is  out  of  sight. 

Predicate  complements  are  also  called  subject  complements 
and  predicate  nominatives.  Predicate  complements  must  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  direct  objects.  A  predicate  com¬ 
plement  always  refers  to  the  same  person  or  thing  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  is  used  only  after  intransitive  verbs.  See  Object  and 
Intransitive  above  and  Adjectives  and  Adverbs,  11. 

Predicate  Noun.  See  Predicate  Complement  above. 

Predicate  Objective.  See  Object  above. 

Predicate  Verb.  The  chief  word  in  the  predicate. 

Predicative.  See  Finite  above. 

Predication.  A  combination  of  subject  -+-  verb;  an  assertion  ex¬ 
pressed  or  clearly  implied.  “You  are  going.”  “You  are 
going  now?”  “Yes.”  “(You)  go  now.”  See  also  page  129. 

Predication,  Reduction  of.  See  Reduction  of  Predication. 

Preposition.  A  word  joined  to  a  substantive  to  form  a  phrase 
and  to  show  the  relation  of  the  substantive  to  other  words 
in  the  sentence.  A  phrase  introduced  by  or  formed  with  a 
preposition  is  called  a  prepositional  phrase.  “He  rode  over 
the  hill."  (“Over  the  hill”  is  a  prepositional  phrase  introduced 
by  the  preposition  over.)  The  substantive  following  the 
preposition  is  called  its  object.  Distinguish  carefully  between 
prepositions  and  conjunctions.  A  conjunction  is  used  merely 
to  connect  words  or  word-groups.  A  conjunction  does  not 
have  an  object;  a  preposition  does.  “None  but  the  brave 
deserve  the  fair.”  ( But  is  a  preposition  in  this  sentence.)  “We 
invited  him,  but  he  did  not  come.”  {But  is  a  conjunction  here.) 

Principal  Clause.  An  independent  clause.  See  page  131. 

Principal  Parts  of  a  Verb.  The  principal  parts  of  a  verb  are  the 
three  forms  from  which  the  complete  conjugation  of  the  verb 
is  derived.  The  principal  parts  are  the  present  infinitive,  the 
past  tense  first  person  singular,  and  the  past  participle.  Learn 
the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs. 
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arise 

arose 

arisen 

begin 

began 

begun 

bear 

bore 

borne 

bear 

bore 

born 

bid 

bid 

bid  (offer  money) 

bid 

bade 

bidden  (command) 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

bring 

brought 

brought 

burst 

burst 

burst 

catch 

caught 

caught 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

cleave 

clove,  cleaved, 

cloven,  cleaved, 

cleft 

cleft  (split) 

come 

came 

come 

dig 

dug 

dug 

do 

did 

done 

dive 

dived 

dived 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

find 

found 

found 

flee 

fled 

fled 

fly 

flew 

flown 

forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

hang 

hung 

hung 

hanged 

hanged  (executed) 

hear 

heard 

heard 

know 

knew 

known 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 

lend 

lent 

lent 

let 

let 

let 

lie 

lay 

lain 

lose 

lost 

lost 
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pay 

paid 

paid 

plead 

pleaded 

pleaded 

prove 

proved 

proved 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

run 

ran 

run 

say 

said 

said 

see 

saw 

seen 

set 

set 

set 

shine 

shone 

shone 

show 

showed 

showed,  shown 

sing 

sang 

sung 

sink 

sank 

sunk 

sit 

sat 

sat 

slay 

slew 

slain 

slide 

slid 

slid 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

sow 

sowed 

sowed  or  sown 

speak 

spoke 

spoken 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

stand 

stood 

stood 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

strike 

struck 

struck  (less  commonly 
stricken) 

strive 

strove 

striven,  strived 

swim 

swam 

swum 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 

thrive 

throve,  thrived 

thrived,  thriven 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

tread 

trod 

trodden 

wake 

woke,  waked 

woke,  waked 

wear 

wore 

worn 

weave 

wove 

woven 

win 

won 

won 

wind 

wound 

wound 

wring 

wrung 

wrung 

write 

wrote 

written 

Note  that  the  second  principal  part  of  a  verb  is  always  used 
alone  as  a  past  tense  and  that  the  third  principal  part  is  never 
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used  alone,  but  always  forms  part  of  a  verb  phrase:  I  took: 
I  had  taken.  See  the  following  synopsis. 

Condensed  synopsis  of  the  Verb  Take :  Third  person,  singular 
number 

Simple  or  Common  Forms 


INDICATIVE 

SUBJUNCTIVE 

Active 

Passive 

A  dive 

Passive 

Present: 

he  takes 

is  taken 

if  he  take 

be  taken 

Past: 

he  took 

was  taken 

if  he  took 

were  taken 

Future: 

he  will  take 

will  be  taken 

Present 

he  has  taken 

has  been 

if  he  have 

have  been 

perfect: 

taken 

taken 

taken 

Past 

he  had  taken 

had  been 

if  he  had 

had  been 

perfect: 

taken 

taken 

taken 

Future 

he  will  have 

will  have 

perfect: 

taken 

been  taken 

IMPERATIVE 

Present: 

take 

be  taken 

INFINITIVE 

Present: 

(to)  take 

be  taken 

Perfect: 

(to)  have 

have  been 

taken 

taken 

GERUND 

Present: 

taking 

being  taken 

Perfect: 

having  taken 

having  been 

taken 

PARTICIPLE 

Present: 

taking 

being  taken 

Past: 

taken 

Perfect: 

having  taken 

having  been 

taken 

PROGRESSIVE  FORMS 

Present: 

he  is  taking 

he  is  being 

if  he  be 

taken 

taking 

Past: 

he  was  taking 

he  was  being 

if  he  were 

were  being 

taken 

taking 

taken 
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Present:  he  does  take 

Past:  he  did  take 

Progressive  Present,  Past,  Future,  etc.  The  form  of  the  verb 
used  to  represent  the  action  as  going  on  at  the  time  referred 
to.  The  progressive  forms  are  made  up  of  some  form  of  the 
verb  be  +  the  present  participle:  He  is  singing ,  he  teas  singing, 
he  will  be  singing.  He  is  singing  is  the  progressive  present’, 
he  sings  is  the  simple  present. 

Pronominal  Adjective.  See  Pronouns,  13. 

Pronoun.  See  Pronouns,  13. 

Reduction  of  Predication.  Changing  the  expression  of  an  idea 
so  as  to  put  the  idea  in  subordinate  grammatical  form;  changing 
principal  clauses  to  subordinate  clauses,  subordinate  clauses 
to  phrases,  and  phrases  to  single  words.  Note  the  reduction 
of  predication  in  the  following  sentences: 

We  gazed  at  the  water  of  the  lake  and  it  was  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

We  gazed  at  the  water  of  the  lake,  which  was  as  clear  as 
crystal. 

We  gazed  at  the  crystal-clear  water  of  the  lake. 

Relative  Pronoun.  See  page  173. 

Restrictive  Modifier.  See  pages  195-96. 

Sentence.  A  group  of  words  containing  a  complete  and  inde¬ 
pendent  predication.  For  the  different  types  of  sentences  see 

Simple,  Complex,  Compound,  and  Compound-Complex  in  this 
list. 

Sentence  Element.  Subject,  predicate,  complement,  or  modifier 
—  one  of  the  separable  parts  into  which  a  sentence  may  be 
analyzed. 

Simple  Predicate.  See  Predicate. 

Simple  Sentence.  A  sentence  containing  a  single  predication. 
Either  the  subject  or  the  predicate,  or  both,  may  be  compound, 
but  there  must  be  but  one  predication,  but  one  clause.  “John 
has  come.”  (Simple  subject  and  simple  predicate.)  “John 
and  his  brother  have  come.”  (Compound  subject  and  simple 
predicate.)  “John  has  Come  and  will  stay  several  days.” 
(Simple  subject  and  compound  predicate.)  “John  and  his 
brother  have  come  and  will  stay  several  days.”  (Simple  sen¬ 
tence  with  compound  subject  and  compound  predicate.)  Dis- 
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tinguish  between  a  simple  sentence  with  compound  predicate 
and  a  compound  sentence.  Compare  the  sentences  given 
above  with  this  compound  sentence:  “John  has  come,  and  his 
brother  came  with  him.” 

Simple  Subject.  See  Subject  below. 

Strong  Verb.  A  verb  that  forms  its  principal  parts  by  a  change 
of  vowel  and  without  the  addition  of  -ed,  -d,  or  -t:  sing,  sang, 
sting.  , 

Subject.  A  substantive  naming  the  person  or  thing  about  which 
an  assertion  is  made.  The  simple  subject  is  a  noun  or  its 
equivalent.  The  complete  subject  is  the  simple  subject  with 
all  its  modifiers. 

Subjunctive.  See  page  156. 

Subordinate  Clause.  See  page  130. 

Substantive.  An  inclusive  term  for  noun  and  pronoun;  a  naming 
word. 

Substantive  Clause.  A  dependent  clause  used  like  a  noun,  as 
subject,  direct  object,  appositive,  etc.  “  That  he  ivill  come  is 
certain.”  (The  substantive  clause  is  used  as  the  subject  of  is.) 

Syntax.  That  part  of  grammar  which  deals  with  the  relation  of 
words  in  a  sentence;  sentence  architecture  or  structure. 

Tense.  See  Tense,  9. 

Transitive.  See  Intransitive  above. 

Verb.  A  word  capable  of  making  an  assertion  concerning  a 
person  or  thing.  See  page  129. 

Verb  Phrase.  A  verbal  used  with  an  auxiliary  verb:  will  go, 
has  gone. 

Verbal.  A  word  derived  from  a  verb,  but  used  as  a  noun  or  an 
adjective.  The  verbals  are  infinitive,  gerund,  and  participle. 
See  these  terms  above.  For  the  distinction  between  verb  and 
verbal  see  page  129. 

Vocative.  A  noun  or  pronoun  used  to  show  to  whom  a  speech  is 
addressed:  “John,  please  come  here.” 

Voice.  The  change  in  the  form  of  a  verb  to  indicate  whether 
the  subject  acts  ( active  voice)  or  is  acted  upon  ( passive  voice). 

Weak  Verb.  A  verb  that  forms  its  principal  parts  by  adding 
-ed,  -d,  or  -t  to  the  infinitive:  walk,  walked,  walked ;  step,  stept, 
slept. 


PUNCTUATION 


Punctuation  is  not  mechanical  in  nature,  but  organic. 
Punctuation  marks,  like  words,  are  a  means  of  expressing 
our  thoughts,  as  in  these  sentences:  “He  is  gone.”  “He  is 
gone?”  “He  is  gone!”  In  order  to  be  understood,  we 
must  first  of  all  understand  ourselves  —  master  the  thought 
we  are  trying  to  express  —  and  then  write  a  sentence  in 
which  the  relations  of  the  constituent  parts  are  indicated  by 
punctuation  as  men  have  agreed  to  employ  it.  The  stand¬ 
ard  system  of  punctuation  depends  mainly  upon  gram¬ 
matical  elements;  consequently,  the  study  of  punctuation 
presupposes  a  knowledge  of  grammar.  No  writer  should 
expect  to  attain  correct  punctuation  before  he  has  acquired 
an  easy  familiarity  with  the  rudiments  of  grammar. 

THE  COMMA 

The  comma  is  used  within  the  sentence  to  separate  parts 
of  the  thought.  By  separating  main  thoughts  from  each 
other,  and  from  subordinate  thoughts,  the  comma  makes 
clear  the  relation  between  the  different  parts  of  a  sentence. 
The  reader  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  whole. 

Example:  The  captain  had  risen  earlier  than  usual  and  set  out 
down  the  beach,  his  cutlass  swinging  under  the  broad 
skirts  of  the  old  blue  coat,  his  brass  telescope  under  his 
arm,  his  hat  tilted  back  upon  his  head. 

17a.  Use  a  comma  to  separate  independent  clauses  con¬ 
nected  by  a  coordinating  conjunction:  and ,  but,  for, 
whereas,  or,  nor,  and  yet. 

I  did  not  find  Jonson  as  interesting  as  Shakespeare,  nor  did 
I  enjoy  the  plots  of  Jonson’s  plays  as  much  as  I  did  those  of 
Moliere’s. 
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Mariners  detect  the  flowery  perfume  of  land-winds  far  at  sea,  and 
sea-winds  carry  the  fragrance  of  the  jungle  far  inland. 

He  sat  with  his  legs  crossed  and  his  hands  folded,  and  a  cup  of 
spiced  wine  stood  by  his  elbow  on  a  bracket  on  the  wall. 

Classics  live  for  all  time,  but  best  sellers  for  only  a  limited  period. 
(In  such  contracted  compound  sentences  as  this,  the  same  principle 
applies  because  the  group  of  words  introduced  by  but  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  elliptical  clause.) 

Note:  If  the  clauses  are  short  and  closely  connected,  or  if 
the  style  is  colloquial,  no  comma  is  needed: 

He  came  and  he  went  as  he  pleased. 

He  played  and  I  sang. 

Note:  If  the  clauses  are  not  connected  by  one  of  these 
conjunctions,  separate  them  by  a  semicolon  or  a  period. 

17b.  Use  a  comma  after  an  introductory  adverbial  clause 
or  phrase  when  the  clause  or  phrase  is  long  or  is 
in  danger  of  being  misread. 

Long  clauses:  When  at  last  he  felt  that  he  had  done  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  of  him  and  all  that  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  do,  he  packed  his  tools  and  went  home. 
Although  he  searched  time  and  again  in  the  darkness 
that  enveloped  the  house,  he  could  find  no  way  of 
getting  into  the  room. 

Misreading:  As  I  munched  and  munched,  a  half-naked  boy  ran 
past  and  disturbed  my  noon  meal. 

When  he  began  to  walk,  his  horse  slowly  followed 
him. 

Long  phrases:  In  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  on  her  an¬ 
nual  progress,  the  city  was  arrayed  in  holiday  attire. 
Announcing  its  presence  with  a  long-drawn  blast  of  a 
particularly  noisy  horn,  the  new  car  drew  up  at  the 
door. 

Misreading:  In  the  event  of  my  winning,  one  hundred  dollars  will 
change  hands. 

With  Thompson  driving,  the  carriage  will  meet  us  in 
half  an  hour. 
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Caution:  Do  not  use  a  comma  after  short  introductory  clauses 
or  phrases: 

Clauses:  If  I  come  I  shall  have  to  be  late. 

When  I  finish  the  book  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Phrases:  The  next  day  he  left  on  his  vacation. 

On  the  table  lay  a  book  and  a  pencil. 

17c.  Use  commas  to  set  off  non-restrictive  relative  clauses. 
Do  not  use  commas  to  set  off  restrictive  relative 
clauses. 

Non-restrictive:  The  tree,  which  was  now  covered  with  apples,  stood  in 
the  corner  of  the  orchard. 

Restrictive:  The  tree  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  orchard  was 

chosen  as  the  best  specimen. 

A  relative  clause  may  be  used  in  two  ways: 

(1)  To  describe  an  antecedent;  such  clauses  are  known 
as  non-restrictive,  because  they  do  not  restrict  or  limit  the 
meaning  of  the  antecedent. 

(2)  To  define  or  identify  an  antecedent;  such  clauses  are 
known  as  restrictive  because  they  restrict  or  limit  the  ante¬ 
cedent  to  one  particular  person  or  thing. 

The  simplest  way  to  determine  whether  a  clause  is  re¬ 
strictive  or  non-restrictive  is  to  see  whether  the  omission  of 
the  clause  changes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Example:  Motor  cars,  which  are  both  numerous  and  efficient,  have 
become  necessary  to  modern  life. 

Motor  cars  which  have  defective  brakes  should  not  be 
allowed  on  the  highways. 

Test  by  removing  the  clause: 

Motor  cars  have  become  necessary  to  modern  life. 

Motor  cars  should  not  be  allowed  on  the  highways. 

In  the  first  sentence,  the  omission  of  the  clause  makes  no 
particular  difference  because  it  merely  gives  additional  in¬ 
formation  about  an  antecedent  which  is  already  defined. 
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In  the  second,  the  omission  of  the  clause  changes  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  sentence.  The  first,  then,  is  a  non-restrictive 
clause,  the  second,  a  restrictive. 

Note:  The  rule  as  to  clauses  applies  also  to  phrases  and 
words  used  as  modifiers.  Study  the  use  of  the  comma  in 
the  following  sentences: 

The  house  of  my  friend,  which  was  situated  in  the  country,  was  filled 
with  Eastern  curios.  (Non-restrictive  adjective  clause.) 

The  house  which  my  friend  rents  is  a  two-story  brick  building. 
(Restrictive  adjective  clause.) 

Here,  where  the  trees  are  tallest,  will  be  the  best  place  for  our 
camp.  (Non-restrictive  adverbial  clause.) 

I  am  going  where  he  is.  (Restrictive  adverbial  clause.) 

I  was  tremendously  excited,  as  I  had  never  ridden  in  an  airplane 
before.  (Non-restrictive  adverbial  clause.) 

Do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  (Restrictive  adverbial  clause.) 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  when  school-time  was  drawing  near , 
we  would  begin  to  sally  from  our  respective  villas.  (Non-restric¬ 
tive  adverbial  clause.) 

He  left  when  the  bell  rang.  (Restrictive  adverbial  clause.) 

The  house,  old  and  deserted,  stood  at  the  intersection  of  the  roads. 
(Non-restrictive  adjective  phrase.) 

The  old  and  deserted  house  was  once  the  home  of  their  family. 
(Restrictive  adjective  phrase.) 

Exhausted,  the  runner  fell  at  their  feet.  (Non-restrictive  adjec¬ 
tive.) 

Such  idealism  has,  again  and  again,  met  with  failure.  (Non- 
restrictive  adverbial  phrase.) 

These  people,  at  the  slightest  provocation,  will  fight  fiercely  for  what 
they  regard  as  their  rights.  (Non-restrictive  adverbial  phrase. 
Fiercely  is  a  restrictive  adverbial  modifier.) 

Driving  along  the  beach,  I  came  to  the  wreck  of  an  old  freighter. 
(Non-restrictive  participial  phrase.) 

I  saw  him  driving  along  the  beach  this  morning.  (Restrictive 
participial  phrase.) 
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17d.  Use  commas  to  set  off  an  inserted  sentence  element, 
such  as  a  transposed,  emphatic,  or  suspended  ex¬ 
pression. 

It  is  charming,  not  only  for  the  story  it  contains,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  behind  the  story.  (The  commas  before  and  after  “not 
only  for  the  story  it  contains”  give  more  emphasis  to  the  inserted 
elements  and  to  the  first  of  the  correlatives  not  only...  but  also  than 
would  be  given  if  the  first  comma  were  omitted:  It  is  charming  not 
only  for  the  story  it  contains,  but  also  for  the  purpose  behind  the 
story.  For  the  comma  before  but  see  170 

In  those  days  a  porter  was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as 
comfortably  lodged,  as  a  poet.  (Emphatic  inserted  sentence  element: 
“and  as  comfortably  lodged.”  After  reading  “as  plentifully  fed” 
we  suspend  or  hold  this  element  in  mind  until  we  come  to  “as  a 
poet,”  which  completes  its  meaning.  The  intervening  words  thus 
constitute  an  inserted  sentence  element.) 

“But  no  law  is  perfectly,  and  very  few  laws  anywhere  nearly  perfectly, 
enforced.”  (Inserted  sentence  element.) 

When  I  awoke  at  seven,  I  heard,  barking  furiously  near  my  window, 
the  dog  I  had  locked  up  the  night  before.  (“Barking  furiously 
near  my  window”  is  transposed  from  its  normal  position  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence.) 

In  the  beginning  he  had  only  a  narrow  vision;  for  his  eyes,  as  you 
will  see  if  you  examine  his  skull  in  a  museum,  were  set  near  together. 
(Sentence  element  transposed  from  its  normal  position  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence  to  a  position  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.) 

John  Wycliffe  became  convinced  that,  to  obtain  freedom  for  the 
belter  life,  one  must  come  out  from  the  Roman  Church.  (Trans¬ 
posed  element.) 

The  movement,  as  it  progresses,  broadens  and  becomes  more  in¬ 
clusive.  (The  as  clause  is  transposed  from  its  normal  position  after 
the  predicate  verbs  broadens  and  becomes.) 

For  the  dash  with  such  inserted  sentence  elements  see 
page  225. 

Note:  The  italicized  sentence  elements  differ  from  paren¬ 
thetical  elements  because  they  are  more  essential  to  the 
thought  of  the  sentence  than  parenthetical  elements  are  and 
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because  they  would  rarely  or  never  be  placed  within  marks 
of  parenthesis. 

17e.  Use  a  comma  to  emphasize  a  contrast  between  co¬ 
ordinate  sentence  elements. 

The  comma  is  often  used  before  but ,  not,  and  not,  and  yet 
to  emphasize  a  contrast,  and  before  or  to  emphasize  an 
alternative. 

I  called  John,  not  Tom.  (Contrasted  nouns.) 

He  was  sick,  and  not  really  able  to  see  visitors.  (Contrasted 
predicate  adjectives.) 

He  entered  rapidly,  yet  noiselessly.  (Contrasted  adverbs.) 

He  will  come  early,  or  must  be  penalized  for  his  lateness.  (Con¬ 
trasted  predicate  verbs.) 

He  tried,  but  failed  miserably.  (Contrasted  predicate  verbs.) 

17f.  Use  commas  to  set  off  sentence  modifiers: 

We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  animals  present  many  strik¬ 
ing  differences.  (Directive  modifier,  calling  the  reader’s  attention 
to  a  new  phase  of  the  topic  under  discussion.) 

We  all  realize,  I  believe,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing 
sports.  (Directive  modifier.) 

He  had  not,  then,  made  up  his  mind?  (Summarizing  modifier.) 
(Contrast:  He  had  not  then  made  up  his  mind?  Then  =  “at  that 
time.”) 

The  next  morning,  to  continue  my  story,  he  arose  at  four  o’clock. 
(Transitional  modifier.) 

We  should,  therefore,  take  more  time  for  this  affair.  Emphatic 
summarizing  modifier.) 

In  the  first  place,  this  work  is  so  ably  done  and  is,  on  the  whole,  so 
beneficial  that  I  cannot  oppose  it.  (Directive  modifiers.) 

I  didn’t  know,  to  be  sure,  that  he  had  been  abusing  me  too. 
(Emphatic  modifier.) 

The  italicized  words  in  the  preceding  sentences  modify 
the  whole  sentence  or  predication.  They  thus  differ  from 
other  adverbial  modifiers,  which  modify  some  single  word  or 
word  group  in  the  sentence.  Such  sentence  modifiers  as 
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accordingly,  then,  thus,  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  place, 
yes,  no,  well,  indeed ,  certainly ,  finally ,  perhaps,  in  fact ,  etc.,  often 
mark  a  transition  or  summary,  or  direct  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  a  turn  in  the  thought  of  the  paragraph.  They 
thus  modify  the  statement  as  a  whole,  and  not  some  single 
word  or  sentence  element.  Such  sentence  modifiers  are 
set  off  by  commas  so  that  they  may  not  be  mistaken  for 
modifiers  of  some  single  word  or  sentence  element. 

Note:  Tes,  no,  certainly,  etc.,  form  a  special  class  of  sentence 
adverbs.  They  differ  from  other  sentence  adverbs  in  two  re¬ 
spects:  (i)  They  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  more 
often  than  other  adverbs;  and  (2)  they  are  often  sentence 
words,  each  alone  standing  for  a  complete  clause  or  sen¬ 
tence.  When  these  words  stand  for  a  clause  or  a  sentence, 
they  are  followed  by  a  semicolon  or  a  period.  Note  the 
difference  in  the  punctuation  after  yes  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences: 

“Yes,  I  think  he  is  wrong,  but  I  don’t  blame  him  very  much.” 
(Sentence  adverb.) 

“Do  you  think  he  is  wrong?”  “Yes;  but  do  you  blame  him?” 
(Here_>'^  is  the  equivalent  of  an  independent  clause  and  so  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  semicolon.  See  page  213.) 

“Do  you  think  he  is  wrong?”  “Yes.”  (Here  jw  is  a  sentence 
word;  the  one  word  constitutes  a  sentence.  See  page  137.) 

The  choice  between  comma,  semicolon,  and  period  in 
these  sentences  depends  entirely  on  the  difference  in  mean¬ 
ing  and  emphasis  and  on  the  way  in  which  yes  is  used  in  the 
expression  of  these  different  meanings. 

17g.  Use  commas  to  set  off  absolute  phrases : 

Everything  being  ready,  we  started  at  once. 

He  strode  into  the  room,  his  armor  shining,  his  sword  drawn. 

He  entered  the  room,  the  dog  by  his  side,  and  stepped  quickly  up 
to  the  bandit. 

The  maniac  rushed  through  the  powder-magazine,  a  blazing 
torch  in  his  hand. 
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17h.  Use  commas  to  set  off  an  appositive: 

Jackson,  a  man  of  great  ability,  was  in  charge. 

He  was  accompanied  by  my  good  friend,  Captain  Aiden. 

The  comma  is  omitted  when  the  appositive  is  part  of  a 
proper  name,  when  it  is  quoted  or  italicized,  or  when  it  is 
used  to  identify  its  antecedent: 

William  the  Conqueror  was  the  first  Norman  king  of  England. 
(Here  the  Conqueror  is  part  of  the  title  of  William  of  Normandy.) 

The  word  burgle  and  the  expression  “He  gets  my  goat”  are  not 
accepted  in  standard  English. 

The  dramatist  Pinero  wrote  many  interesting  plays.  (Here 
Pinero  is  closely  connected  with  its  antecedent  dramatist;  it  limits 
and  defines  an  antecedent  of  general  reference  and  so  is  used  like 
a  restrictive  modifier.  The  same  close  connection  between  the 
appositive  and  its  antecedent  appears  in  the  sentences  below.) 

He  himself  told  me. 

My  son  James  is  very  fond  of  Hawthorne’s  story  “The  Minister’s 
Black  Veil.” 

The  statement  that  all  men  are  dishonest  is  not  true.  (The  that 
clause  is  in  apposition  with  statement.) 

For  the  use  of  the  colon  or  dash  with  appositives  see  pages 
218  and  224. 

Note:  Namely ,  that  is,  viz-,  and  i.e.  may  be  used  to  introduce 
the  second  clause  in  a  sentence,  or  to  introduce  an  apposi¬ 
tive.  When  these  words  introduce  a  clause,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  a  semicolon  and  followed  by  a  comma: 

The  trees  were  practically  bare;  that  is,  there  was  no  snow  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  larger  forks. 

When  these  words  introduce  an  appositive,  they  should 
be  preceded  by  a  comma,  a  colon,  or  a  dash,  and  followed 
by  a  comma  or  (very  rarely)  a  colon: 

Pie  had  only  one  place  to  which  he  could  go,  namely,  home. 
(For  the  dash  before  namely,  etc.,  see  page  224;  for  the  colon  see 
page  218.) 
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Note:  When  such  as,  as,  especially,  e.g.,  and  for  example  in¬ 
troduce  an  example  or  a  series  of  examples,  they  should  be 
preceded  by  a  comma,  except  when  such  as  is  restrictive: 

I  have  many  things  to  do  to-day,  such  as  writing  letters,  settling 
my  accounts,  packing  my  trunk,  and  buying  my  ticket. 

I  like  plays  with  characters  such  as  Barrie  gives  us.  (Restrictive 
such  as.) 

Calamities  such  as  the  Mississippi  flood  call  forth  national 
sympathy. 

When  e.g.  and  for  example  introduce  independent  clauses, 
they  should  be  preceded  by  a  semicolon  and  followed  by  a 
comma: 

He  always  took  great  pains  in  everything  he  did;  for  example,  he 
always  copied  every  letter  that  contained  the  slightest  erasure. 

17i.  Use  commas  to  set  off  dates  and  geographical  ex¬ 
pressions  and  initials  or  titles  following  a  personal 
name. 

He  referred  to  June  21,  1888,  as  the  date  of  the  bill. 

Portland,  Oregon,  derived  its  name  from  Portland,  Maine. 
Benson,  E.  F.,  Shaw,  G.  B.,  and  Wells,  H.  G.,  are  the  first  three 
entries  in  the  list. 

The  Reverend  James  Cole,  D.D.,  spoke  to  the  graduating 
class. 

Note  that  no  comma  is  used  in  such  dates  as:  In  the  year 
1888.  He  came  on  June  20th. 

17j.  Use  commas  to  set  off  words  used  in  direct  address 
(vocatives). 

You  know,  John,  how  I  feel  about  this  matter. 

Mary,  will  you  come  with  us? 

17k.  Use  a  comma  after  a  mild  interjection: 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said. 

“Well,  come  if  you  change  your  mind.” 
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After  a  strong  interjection  an  exclamation  point  is  used. 

I  can,  alas!  no  longer  make  a  choice. 

“Oh!  What  can  you  mean?”  she  cried. 

171.  Use  commas  to  separate  a  series  of  coordinate  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses. 

These  may  be  of  the  form  a,  b,  c,  or  a,  b,  and  c. 

He  fought,  he  squirmed,  he  struggled;  finally  he  broke  free. 
(Coordinate  clauses;  a ,  b,  c  order.) 

Tom  descended  from  the  carriage,  took  off  his  cap,  and  waved 
at  the  group  on  the  porch.  (A  series  of  verbs,  a  triple  predicate, 
a,  b,  and  c .) 

The  white  fog  drifted  in  from  the  sea,  obliterated  the  lighthouse, 
and  lost  itself  in  the  trees,  spires,  and  towers  of  the  city.  (Note  the 
series  of  verbs:  drifted,  obliterated,  and  lost ;  and  the  series  of  nouns: 
trees,  spires,  and  towers.) 

The  box  was  moved  into  the  other  room,  the  Englishman  de¬ 
parted,  and  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  (A  series  of  independent 
clauses.) 

Note:  A  comma  is  always  used  before  etc. 

17m.  Use  a  comma  to  separate  a  pair  of  coordinate  sen¬ 
tence  elements  not  joined  by  a  conjunction : 

A  thin,  upright  figure  was  seen  walking  along  the  shore.  (A 
pair  of  adjectives.) 

He  was  a  quiet,  bashful  man. 

When  all  hope  was  lost,  when  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  for, 
they  returned  to  their  homes.  (A  pair  of  dependent  te/zen-clauses.) 

Note:  The  comma  is  used  only  between  coordinate  sentence 
elements.  The  comma  is  omitted  in  the  following  sentences 
because  the  sentence  elements  are  not  coordinate,  but  blend 
to  form  a  single  adjective  idea. 

He  was  standing  by  a  tall  oak  tree. 

He  wore  a  hard  straw  hat  and  gray  flannel  clothes. 

(In  these  sentences  the  modifiers  are  not  coordinate;  each 
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modifies  the  words  following  it.  Hard,  for  example,  modifies 
the  group  straw  hat;  gray  modifies  the  group  flannel  clothes .) 

17n.  Use  a  comma  to  prevent  misreading  or  a  delay  in 
reading. 

Not  immediately  clear: 

He  lived  in  the  highest  honor  at  home  and  abroad  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

While  Luke  sat  faithfully  by  his  master  died  with  only  the 
mountain  ledge  for  a  couch. 

Clear  through  punctuation: 

He  lived  in  the  highest  honor  at  home,  and  abroad  he  was  held 
in  the  highest  esteem. 

While  Luke  sat  faithfully  by,  his  master  died  with  only  the 
mountain  ledge  for  a  couch. 

A  comma  is  used  to  prevent  the  reader  from  connecting 
words  that  do  not  properly  belong  together.  Note  what 
effect  the  absence  of  commas  has  in  the  following  sentences: 

Ever  since  he  has  been  afraid  of  water  and  has  not  since  taken  a 
boat  trip.  (What  part  of  speech  is  the  first  since?) 

To  Paul  Williams  announced  the  good  news  that  their  candidate 
had  been  elected  by  a  majority  of  20000  votes  out  of  a  total  of 
200000.  (How  would  the  use  of  commas  make  this  sentence  more 
immediately  clear?) 

The  problem  is  is  he  going  to  help  us?  That  he  is  is  my  firm  con¬ 
viction. 

In  the  window  stood  a  small  vase  and  a  large  table  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  room.  (Does  and  connect  two  nouns  or  two  clauses?) 
Inside  the  room  was  brightly  lighted. 

Note:  A  comma  should  be  used  before  the  conjunction 
for  to  distinguish  it  from  the  preposition  for : 

Not  immediately  clear: 

As  soon  as  he  received  the  letter,  he  went  home  for  his  brother 
was  very  ill. 

Clear:  As  soon  as  he  received  the  letter,  he  went  home,  for  his 
brother  was  very  ill. 
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Note:  A  comma  may  be  used  to  mark  an  omission: 

“To  share  with  you  his  last  crust  was  a  part  of  his  religion,  and 
to  eat  alone,  a  crime.” 

“If  there  are  daggers,  the  likelihood  is  that  sooner  or  later  there 
will  be  stabbing;  if  armaments,  wars;  if  tools,  trade;  if  rhetoric, 
argument.”  (L.  P.  Jacks.) 

“A  danger  call  means  flee;  a  call  for  help,  approach.”  ( Pills - 
bury.) 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  affirmative  and  negative 
parts  of  a  question: 

You  are  coming,  aren’t  you? 

UNNECESSARY  COMMAS 

18.  Avoid  the  use  of  unnecessary  commas. 

Be  prepared  to  justify  every  comma  you  use.  When  in 
doubt,  remember  that  it  is  a  far  more  serious  fault  to  use  a 
comma  that  cannot  be  justified  than  to  omit  a  comma  where 
it  is  needed.  A  good  rule  to  remember  is  that  ordinarily  no 
comma  should  be  used  between  such  closely  related  sentence 
elements  as  subject  and  verb,  verb  and  direct  object,  sub¬ 
stantive  and  essential  modifier,  preposition  and  object,  and 
verb  and  predicate  complement. 

The  following  rules  cover  the  most  common  types  of 
unnecessary  commas: 

18a.  Do  not  use  a  comma  between  subject  and  verb  or 
between  verb  and  complement. 

This  rule  applies  especially  to  noun  clauses  introduced  by 
how,  that,  what,  why,  whether,  when,  and  where  and  used  as 
subjects  or  objects  of  the  verb,  as  in  the  last  three  examples 
below. 

Comma  unnecessary: 

The  vase  on  the  table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  was  imported. 
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Please  bring  me  as  soon  as  you  can,  the  book  on  the  desk  in  my 
office. 

He  said,  that  he  would  come. 

I  do  not  see,  how  he  does  it. 

Why  he  does  it,  is  not  clear. 

18b.  Do  not  use  a  comma  with  short  introductory  phrases 
that  are  not  parenthetical. 

Wrong:  On  the  desk,  is  a  rare  book.  See  17b. 

18c.  Do  not  use  a  comma  before  the  first  or  after  the  last 
member  of  a  series. 

Wrong :  That  night  I  finished,  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters. 

(Omit  the  comma  before  “the  first.”) 

Wrong:  There  rose  in  front  of  us  a  high,  bare,  rocky,  hill.  (Omit 
the  comma  after  “rocky.”) 

18d.  Do  not  use  a  comma  before  an  indirect  quotation  or 
before  a  quoted  or  italicized  literary  title. 

Wrong:  He  said,  that  he  would  come. 

I  have  just  been  reading,  The  Return  of  a  Private. 

Exercise  A.  Supply  commas  where  they  are  needed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  and  explain  the  use  of  each  comma  you 
employ  (whether  17a,  17b,  etc.). 

Note  cases  where  the  use  of  the  comma  is  optional  and  for 
each  case  explain  what  effect  the  insertion  of  a  comma  would 
have  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  need  no  punctuation.  For  the  use  of  the  comma  with 
dialogue  and  quoted  matter,  see  page  232. 

1.  I  am  not  altogether  without  musical  feeling  (17a),  but  I  could 
never  appreciate  the  operas  of  Wagner. 

2.  The  use  of  dialect  in  fiction  is  always  a  means  and  not  an  end 
in  itself. 

3.  To  take  some  illustrations  from  prose  let  us  examine  the 
similes  in  Thackeray’s  novels. 

4.  Old  men  love  repose  middle-aged  men  success  and  young  men 
pleasure. 
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5.  The  country  has  ample  supplies  of  coal  iron  and  lead  ores  salt 
calcium  and  timber. 

6.  In  any  case  the  author  must  have  had  some  reason  for  ar¬ 
ranging  his  incidents  in  their  present  order. 

7.  The  fare  upon  the  tray  consisted  of  cheese  curds  bread  and 
milk. 

8.  Of  course  his  success  is  due  to  his  interest  in  the  amusements 
and  occupations  of  his  friends. 

9.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  every  action  of  the  universe  is 
caused  by  some  form  of  energy. 

10.  Again  physical  chemistry  studies  the  relation  of  heat  to  chem¬ 
ical  changes. 

11.  I  said  “I  bear  no  malice  towards  him.” 

12.  The  table  was  littered  with  tablets  books  pens  and  pencils. 

13.  “He  asked  why  I  said  that”  Paul  replied. 

14.  In  the  second  place  unity  of  impression  is  an  important  element 
in  lyric  poems. 

15.  In  his  eyes  there  was  neither  avarice  nor  pride  nor  conceit. 

16.  Wine  and  fruit  and  bread  were  offered  to  each  guest. 

1 7.  The  speaker  was  a  square-built  freckled  stooped  man. 

18.  We  stopped  and  he  bent  swiftly  and  examined  the  ground  at 
his  feet. 

ig.  The  man  who  priced  the  revolvers  said  one  of  the  clerks  had  on 
a  gray  overcoat.  (Two  interpretations  are  possible.) 

20.  We  again  placed  him  in  his  carriage  and  he  lay  in  the  same 
torpid  state  during  the  first  half  of  the  journey. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  I  replied  “I  never  heard  of  the  man  till  the  present  moment.” 

2.  You  are  going  now  but  he  will  get  there  first. 

3.  Indeed  his  presence  seemed  to  charm  everybody. 

4.  Later  on  ship-burial  was  substituted  for  sea-burial  and  still 
later  the  outline  of  a  ship  was  marked  by  stones  about  the 
grave. 

5.  “Buy  it  by  all  means”  he  said. 

6.  High  shrill  mad  notes  reached  our  ears. 

7.  The  Secretary  judges  the  contests  each  year  and  passes  to  the 
Cameo  Theatre  are  given  to  the  winners. 

8.  By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  trail  was  crowded  with  herds 
and  cattle  and  horses  were  pastured  on  large  areas  of  these 
states. 
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9.  Suddenly  silently  impressively  he  entered  the  room. 

10.  As  we  drank  the  glasses  on  the  table  began  to  dance  about. 

1 1 .  He  recognized  the  face  at  once  and  immediately  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  sensation  began  to  steal  over  him. 

12.  The  country  traversed  during  this  journey  was  beautiful  and 
interesting  but  solitary. 

13.  He  who  knows  what  his  weakness  is  is  on  the  way  to  becoming 
stronger. 

14.  Before  I  departed  I  received  the  fifty  dollars  and  so  left  with  a 
light  heart. 

15.  You  think  you  have  been  very  kind  don’t  you? 

16.  The  making  of  bows  and  arrows  grows  to  be  his  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  and  he  becomes  a  sort  of  armorer  to  the  tribe. 

17.  “No  lover  of  trees  will  ever  forget  his  first  meeting  with  the 
Sugar  Pine  nor  will  he  afterwards  need  a  poet  to  call  him  to 
‘listen  to  what  the  pinetree  saith.’  ” 

18.  After  reading  the  book  carefully  almost  any  one  can  visualize 
this  character. 

19.  For  these  houses  they  have  to  use  stilts  for  the  front  and  the 
backs  of  the  houses  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 

20.  Poland  is  a  nation  of  nearly  30000000  inhabitants. 

Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  He  was  a  man  with  blue  eyes  full  cheeks  and  kindly  eyes. 

2.  I  admit  that  this  accident  was  funny  to  others  but  it  was  not 
funny  to  me  because  the  joke  was  on  me. 

3.  He  wanted  to  dictate  to  dominate  to  control  and  to  his  party 
he  soon  became  an  impossible  leader. 

4.  The  trail  is  dangerous  for  much  of  the  way  lies  over  the  broken 
surface  of  a  glacier. 

5.  As  the  porch  was  a  very  low  one  I  jumped  upon  it  and  ran  to 
the  front  door. 

6.  The  channel  was  calm  throughout  the  night  but  very  cold  and 
stiff  north  winds  sprang  up  during  the  early  morning  hours. 

7.  When  I  had  mused  on  those  matters  a  long  while  I  turned  and 
reentered  the  room. 

8.  You  will  do  it  won’t  you? 

9.  Once  the  outline  is  completed  we  can  polish  and  revise  as 
much  as  we  care  to. 

10.  As  I  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  completion  of  my  task 
dreadful  fears  and  despondencies  came  over  me. 
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11.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  conception  of  how  he  came  to 
compose  this  poem. 

12.  Before  beginning  a  chain  of  reasoning  it  is  wise  to  determine 
the  exact  points  you  want  to  prove. 

13.  It  seems  that  Lilliput  was  England  and  Blefescu  France  and 
that  Swift  belittles  the  struggles  between  England  and  France 
by  presenting  the  petty  quarrels  between  Lilliput  and  Blefescu. 

14.  This  play  is  an  Elizabethan  drama  and  represents  that  type 
of  tragedy  which  Marlowe  made  so  popular  on  the  sixteenth 
century  stage. 

15.  Accuracy  alone  is  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  but  accuracy  and 
dash. 

16.  I  made  no  answer  but  continued  with  my  work. 

17.  As  we  sat  before  the  fire  we  discussed  the  weather  and  other 
points  of  interest  to  fishermen  and  finally  concluded  that  it  was 
just  the  day  for  our  trip. 

18.  Then  we  crawled  and  rested  and  crawled  again. 

ig.  I  remember  hearing  my  name  called  but  nothing  more. 

20.  My  position  was  a  good  one  but  would  not 'permit  me  to  have 
many  hours  of  leisure. 

21.  Nothing  insures  a  long  run  for  a  play  so  much  as  a  subject 
which  barely  evades  the  law  or  in  which  there  is  at  least  a 
naughty  suggestion. 

22.  He  burrowed  in  crevices  and  corners  and  found  cigarettes  and 
matches. 

23.  My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union  and 
is  not  either  to  save  or  to  destroy  slavery. 

24.  The  ties  between  this  country  and  Germany  have  not  been 
interfered  with  and  are  protected  by  special  treaties. 

25.  She  is  affected  not  vivacious. 

Exercise  D.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  He  saw  the  value  of  these  great  deposits  of  lead  and  after  much 
hard  work  perfected  a  machine  for  extracting  the  mineral  from 
the  ore. 

2.  One  day  not  many  months  after  we  arrived  in  Chicago 
Illinois  I  went  out  to  Jackson  Park  which  was  not  very  far  from 
my  home. 

3.  They  criticize  others  so  much  that  they  too  often  neglect  to 
attend  strictly  to  their  own  affairs.  (Two  ways  of  punctuat¬ 
ing-) 
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4.  The  author  after  he  has  introduced  the  characters  then  re¬ 
counts  the  first  incident  of  the  story. 

5.  The  story  having  been  told  the  voluble  servant  then  left  the 
room. 

6.  “Are  you  all  alone  here  brother?”  said  a  voice  close  by  me. 

7.  The  opening  lines  of  Part  II  repeating  the  refrain  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  thus  weld  the  two  parts  into  a  whole. 

8.  “Oh  I’ve  been  a  fool”  he  cried. 

9.  “Well  be  careful  next  time”  growled  William. 

10.  The  commanding  officer  refused  to  rescind  the  order  saying 
that  one  never  knew  when  another  uprising  would  take  place. 

1 1 .  His  attraction  was  so  great  that  people  especially  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  would  follow  him  about  the  streets. 

12.  That  evening  I  went  to  take  tea  with  the  bookseller  and  his 
wife  both  of  whom  particularly  the  latter  overwhelmed  me 
with  kindness. 

13.  Crossing  the  moor  I  arrived  in  about  an  hour  at  the  small 
village  of  Slade  from  which  after  a  short  stay  I  proceeded  to  the 
next  town. 

14.  I  returned  to  my  inn  at  dusk  tired  but  rejoiced  in  heart. 

15.  I  had  work  before  me  for  several  days  having  made  a  large 
collection  of  curios  I  wanted  to  sort. 

16.  He  had  been  in  New  York  only  twice  during  the  past  two  years 
but  each  time  it  had  been  in  summer  when  almost  every¬ 
body  he  knew  was  out  of  the  city.  (Two  possible  meanings.) 

17.  It  was  on  Dec.  6  1676  that  he  wrote  this  letter  to  James  Marley 
Dean  of  Saint  Patrick’s. 

18.  The  Revolution  having  spent  itself  men  once  more  turned  to 
peaceful  pursuits. 

19.  Men  therefore  who  were  averse  to  the  life  of  camps  and  who 
were  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  rising  in  the  state  commonly 
received  the  tonsure  or  the  ecclesiastical  haircut. 

20.  There  is  no  beat  that  will  support  two  tinkers  as  you  doubtless 
know. 

Exercise  E.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  Faint  and  dizzy  I  slowly  rose  to  my  feet. 

2.  He  was  little  like  Napoleon  and  this  may  perhaps  explain  why 
he  was  imperious  in  his  manner. 

3.  He  answered  with  the  incomprehensible  reply  “Recalled  to 
life.” 
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4.  “Why  where  did  you  see  him”  she  whispered. 

5.  This  is  not  however  the  whole  of  the  matter. 

6.  “Whom  do  you  think  she  refers  to  Mr.  Morrison?” 

7.  He  once  incredibly  believed  that  he  would  be  accepted  as  a 
prophet. 

8.  The  scene  had  been  arranged  to  give  the  impression  of  activity 
and  it  became  suddenly  somewhat  melodramatic. 

9.  “I’ll  show  you  what  I  mean  Henry”  Bartley  said  with  an  ugly 
sneer. 

10.  We  are  not  however  left  without  the  means  of  correcting  at 
least  some  of  these  wild  blunders. 

11.  He  was  yet  essentially  a  patrician  and  had  in  large  measure 
both  the  virtues  and  the  vices  which  flourish  among  men  set 
from  their  birth  in  high  places. 

12.  He  was  a  beautiful  child  one  of  those  occasionally  seen  in 
England  but  not  often  even  there. 

13.  The  armature  or  rotating  part  consists  of  the  coil  and  its  core. 

14.  My  Uncle  John  is  very  fond  of  reading  the  dramatist  Sheridan. 

15.  Col.  Paul  Randall  in  his  book  “The  American  Army”  gives 
many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
American  fighting  forces. 

16.  We  may  easily  imagine  what  in  such  days  as  those  must  have 
been  the  condition  of  the  humbler  homes. 

17.  In  the  year  1894  he  visited  Warsaw  Poland  Rome  Italy  and 
Orleans  France. 

18.  There  is  a  letter  from  Julian  to  the  Pope  dated  Oct.  10  1642 
in  which  Julian  expresses  his  deep  gratitude  in  the  matter  of 
this  marriage  which  naturally  redounded  to  the  advantage  of 
his  family. 

19.  Major  Williams  of  the  Aviation  Corps  of  the  British  Army 
presented  the  next  speaker  Francis  Parkhurst  M.D.  of  the 
Osling  School  of  Medicine. 

20.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  the  polite  literature  of  the  Res¬ 
toration  should  have  been  immoral  profoundly  immoral. 

Exercise  F.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  His  cousin  the  Squire  of  Elvington  sent  Sterne  to  Cambridge 
where  he  remained  some  years  and  taking  orders  got  through 
his  uncle’s  interest  the  living  of  Sutton  a  small  town. 

2.  The  words  allude  and  elude  are  sometimes  confused. 

3.  When  the  analytic  process  accordingly  is  absent  the  mind 
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undergoes  little  training  however  much  it  may  add  to  its  store 
of  knowledge. 

4.  Now  from  these  instances  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added  it  is  plain  first  of  all  that  the  communication  of  knowl¬ 
edge  certainly  is  either  a  condition  or  the  means  of  that  sense 
of  enlargement  or  enlightenment  of  which  at  this  day  we  hear 
so  much  in  certain  quarters. 

5.  The  weary  policeman  stretched  his  arms  and  yawned  restlessly 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  relief. 

6.  Griffith  appointed  and  Thomas  still  to  this  day  employs 
Alfred  H.  Snell  as  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation. 

7.  Closely  allied  with  local  color  and  indeed  in  many  cases  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  it  is  dialect. 

8.  The  book  is  important  not  only  for  the  plot  but  also  for  the 
style  in  which  it  is  written. 

9.  “What  Sir  did  you  mean?”  I  stammered  covered  with  con¬ 
fusion  and  shame. 

10.  In  December  1872  he  moved  to  Camberwell  a  suburb  of 
London. 

1 1.  “Tell  him  I  am  sorry”  she  said  “and  that  I  beg  his  pardon.” 

12.  “No”  he  replied  “you’ll  have  to  go  to  him  and  get  him  to  give 
you  the  paper.” 

13.  “Do  you  suppose  he  would  stay”  she  said  “after  what  has 
happened?” 

14.  On  May  12  he  moved  to  No.  1482  Newberry  Avenue  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  where  he  still  lives. 

15.  The  gnu  an  animal  not  found  in  Europe  but  very  common  in 
Africa  belongs  to  the  antelope  family. 

RESTRICTIVE  AND 
NON-RESTRICTIVE  MODIFIERS 

Exercise  G.  Determine  which  of  the  following  modifiers  are 

restrictive,  which  are  non-restrictive,  and  which  may  be 

either.  (All  punctuation  marks  within  the  sentence  have 

been  omitted.) 

1 .  The  fragrance  that  had  filled  the  room  was  now  gone. 

2.  Milton  who  was  born  in  1608  wrote  three  long  poems  and 
many  short  ones. 
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3.  Sorely  vexed  by  these  problems  he  turned  his  back  on  the  old 
house  dark  now  and  uninteresting  to  him  and  rapidly  strode 
away. 

4.  He  read  until  ten  o’clock  when  the  lights  were  turned  out. 

5.  Come  when  you  will. 

6.  Come  whenever  you  can. 

7.  He  went  home  immediately  after  the  rain  ceased. 

8.  He  talked  loudly  while  his  sister  played. 

9.  The  tops  of  the  laboratory  tables  will  be  made  of  an  asphalt- 
concrete  compound  which  is  not  injured  by  acids. 

10.  Her  face  white  and  drawn  with  pain  suddenly  brightened  into 
a  smile. 

Exercise  H.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  G. 

1.  Warned  by  the  failure  of  this  work  the  author  again  adopted 
the  narrative  form. 

2.  The  Count  and  his  daughter  having  seen  the  company 
gathered  in  the  lobby  of  the  Princess  Hotel  where  the  posters 
were  on  display  soon  joined  the  crowd  of  spectators. 

3.  The  sun  was  made  to  stand  still  so  that  Charles  might  have 
more  time  for  slaying  his  foes. 

4.  He  attacked  the  very  man  who  had  made  his  success  possible. 

5.  He  came  up  from  his  country  home  to  see  his  sister  who  is 
ill.  (How  many  sisters  has  he?) 

6.  This  plan  was  presented  by  a  small  but  influential  group 
of  Agrarians  who  still  retain  a  majority  in  the  National  As¬ 
sembly. 

7.  The  harvest  on  which  the  tariff  rates  primarily  depend  is 
smaller  than  usual. 

8.  He  went  to  Paris  where  he  was  to  meet  his  daughter. 

g.  The  hours  that  I  have  devoted  to  reading  have  helped  me 
much. 

10.  They  found  two  copper  stills  which  they  at  once  seized. 

11.  The  Iliad  which  is  one  of  the  world’s  oldest  epics  was  written 
by  Homer  who  was  a  blind  poet. 

12.  Some  foreigners  inexperienced  and  unfamiliar  with  conditions 
in  this  country  have  criticized  the  traditions  of  the  land. 

13.  Humiliated  and  ashamed  of  myself  I  crept  into  the  house  as 
quickly  as  I  could. 

14.  Glittering  in  the  sunlight  the  metal  box  at  once  attracted  the 
attention  of  my  brother  Paul  who  quickly  picked  it  up. 
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15.  A  crowd  of  children  bending  forward  and  whooping  with  joy 
ran  merrily  around  the  ring. 

16.  A  small  platform  erected  in  the  manner  of  a  pulpit  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  an  old  musician. 

17.  The  roar  of  waves  blended  with  the  cries  of  sea-gulls  reached 
our  ears. 

18.  Haggard  and  worn  by  the  night’s  watch  John  stumbled  into 
the  room  where  I  sat  reading. 

19.  Down  the  path  which  ran  beside  the  river  came  a  long  line  of 
Boy  Scouts. 

20.  In  the  book  which  I  had  never  opened  my  brother  found  a 
five-dollar  bill. 


THE  SEMICOLON 

The  semicolon  indicates  a  wider  break  in  thought  or  in  con¬ 
struction  than  does  the  comma.  It  marks  a  pause,  but  at 
the  same  time  shows  that  the  sentence  is  not  completed. 
The  semicolon  has  well-defined  uses  of  its  own  and  should 
not  be  regarded  as  a  loose  substitute  for  the  comma  or  period. 
There  are  two  distinctly  different  uses  of  the  semicolon: 

(a)  To  separate  independent  clauses  not  joined  by  a  simple  co¬ 
ordinating  conjunction,  and 

( b )  To  emphasize  sentence  elements  through  greater  separation, 
or  to  make  word-grouping  clearer. 

The  first  use  is  primarily  grammatical;  the  second  is  rhetor¬ 
ical.  In  the  first  case,  the  use  of  the  semicolon  is  always 
required ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  optional. 

19a.  Use  a  semicolon  between  independent  clauses  of  a 
compound  sentence  whenever  these  clauses  are  not 
joined  by  one  of  the  simple  coordinating  conjunctions. 

This  rule  explains  the  use  of  the  semicolon  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  types  of  compound  sentences: 

1.  When  no  connective  of  any  sort  is  used  between  the  in¬ 
dependent  clauses: 
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We  must  not  rely  on  appearances;  we  must  get  at  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

A  mastery  of  the  foregoing  use  of  the  semicolon  is  a  sure 
remedy  for  the  “comma  fault.”  For  a  comma  before  so, 
see  page  140. 

2.  When  no  conjunction  is  used,  but  an  explanatory  ex¬ 
pression  introduces  the  second  clause: 

Before  I  can  answer  your  questions,  I  shall  have  to  know 
several  facts;  for  example,  I  shall  have  to  know  whether  your 
friend  has  had  any  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

In  such  a  case  the  punctuation  is  just  the  same  as  it 
would  be  if  the  explanatory  expression  —  namely,  for 
example,  that  is,  i.e.,  viz •  —  were  omitted  entirely. 

Note  that  in  neither  of  the  two  cases  above  is  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  used  to  connect  the  clauses. 

3.  When  the  clauses  are  connected  by  a  conjunctive  adverb 
(see  the  list  on  page  1 70) : 

The  thunder  clouds  were  rapidly  gathering;  therefore  we 
made  haste  to  get  our  boat  under  cover. 

She  turned  her  head  to  see  if  the  storm  had  abated;  then 
she  looked  attentively  downward. 

19b.  The  semicolon  may  be  used  to  give  greater  emphasis 
to  the  separation  between  two  clauses  or  to  make 
word-grouping  clearer. 

Emphasis.  Since  the  semicolon  marks  a  greater  degree  of 
separation  than  does  the  comma,  it  gives  greater  emphasis 
and  independence  of  meaning  to  each  of  the  two  clauses. 
The  semicolon  is  also  used  to  balance  or  contrast  two  clauses 
more  sharply  than  can  be  done  by  a  comma: 

Presley  was  easy-going;  but  Anniston  was  the  acme  of  alertness. 

Clearness  of  word-grouping.  When  the  clauses  of  a  compound 
sentence  are  loosely  related,  are  long,  or  are  complicated  in 
structure,  especially  when  they  contain  interior  punctuation, 
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it  is  often  advisable  to  employ  a  semicolon  in  order  to  in¬ 
dicate  clearly  the  chief  divisions  in  the  sentence.  In  the 
following  sentence  a  comma  would  not  indicate  the  chief 
divisions  so  clearly  as  does  the  semicolon: 

Dorothea  immediately  took  up  the  necklace  and  fastened  it 
round  her  sister’s  neck,  where  it  fitted  almost  as  closely  as  a  brace¬ 
let;  but  the  circle  suited  the  Henrietta-Maria  style  of  Celia’s  head 
and  neck,  and  she  could  see  that  it  did,  in  the  pier-glass  opposite. 

The  use  of  a  semicolon  shows  that  the  clauses  are  gram¬ 
matically  independent,  but  too  closely  connected  in  thought 
to  be  put  in  separate  sentences.  Note  carefully  the  use  of 
semicolons  in  the  following  sentence: 

A  true  classic,  as  I  should  like  to  hear  it  defined,  is  an  author  who 
has  enriched  the  human  mind,  increased  its  treasure,  and  caused 
it  to  advance  a  step;  who  has  discovered  some  moral  and  not 
equivocal  truth,  or  revealed  some  eternal  passion  in  that  heart 
where  all  seemed  known  and  discovered;  who  has  expressed  his 
thought,  observation,  or  invention,  in  no  matter  what  form,  only 
provided  it  be  broad  and  great,  refined  and  sensible,  sane  and 
beautiful  in  itself;  who  has  spoken  to  all  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  a 
style  which  is  found  to  be  also  that  of  the  whole  world,  a  style  new 
without  neologism,  new  and  old,  easily  contemporary  with  all 
time.  ( Sainte-Beuve .) 

In  this  sentence  the  semicolon  shows  clearly  the  chief 
divisions  between  the  series  of  parallel  w/zo-clauses  —  sub¬ 
ordinate  clauses  in  common  dependence.  Note  also  the 
interior  punctuation  in  most  of  these  clauses. 

19c.  Do  not  use  the  semicolon  as  a  loose  equivalent  of  the 
comma  or  the  period. 

Especially  avoid  these  two  common  misuses  of  the  semi¬ 
colon: 

(i)  The  use  of  the  semicolon  as  a  substitute  for  the  comma 
or  the  colon  after  the  salutation  in  letters  or  before  a 
direct  quotation.  See  pages  220  and  232. 
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(2)  The  use  of  the  semicolon  as  a  substitute  for  the  comma 
between  a  dependent  clause  and  a  main  clause  or  before 
a  participial  phrase: 

Wrong:  If  it  does  not  rain;  we  shall  leave  at  four  o’clock. 

We  shall  leave  at  four  o’clock;  if  it  does  not  rain. 

The  opposing  teams,  Franklin  and  Hobarton,  appeared 
on  the  field;  practicing  and  running  through  their  signals. 
Right:  If  it  does  not  rain,  we  shall  leave  at  four  o’clock. 

We  shall  leave  at  four  o’clock  if  it  does  not  rain. 

The  opposing  teams,  Franklin  and  Hobarton,  appeared  on 
the  field,  practicing  and  running  through  their  signals. 

Exercise  A.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences  and  explain 
the  use  of  each  semicolon  you  employ.  Some  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  may  be  written  without  semicolons.  In  cases  where 
the  use  of  the  semicolon  is  optional,  explain  the  effect  the 
use  of  a  semicolon  would  have  upon  the  style  or  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

1.  It  had  been  snowing  for  several  days;  (rule  19a)  therefore  we 
postponed  our  automobile  trip. 

2.  Different  classes  of  people  like  different  kinds  of  literature 
hence  even  the  best  literary  works  will  not  appeal  to  all 
readers. 

3.  Speaking  broadly  dialogue  aids  swiftness  of  movement  in  a 
story  and  description  delays  it  yet  an  overabundance  of  talk 
may  retard  as  effectually  as  profuse  word  painting. 

4.  It  is  easy  to  confound  minuteness  with  subtlety  which  is  some¬ 
thing  very  different  to  suppose  that  to  be  finical  is  to  be  true 
to  assume  that  to  be  exact  is  to  be  effective  to  forget  that  truth 
and  effectiveness  qualities  to  be  found  in  most  good  writings 
are  the  measure  so  to  speak  of  subtlety. 

5.  Jonson  has  given  appropriate  names  to  his  characters  such 
names  as  Subtle  for  the  alchemist  Face  for  the  housekeeper 
Drugger  for  a  dealer  in  tobacco  and  Dame  Pliant  for  a 
widow. 

6.  He  used  many  phrases  which  weaken  the  effect  of  his  story  for 
example  he  repeatedly  writes  “I  felt”  “I  was  amused”  and  so 
on. 

7.  Literature  is  written  to  appeal  to  many  classes  of  readers  con- 
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sequently  it  should  deal  with  questions  which  are  of  universal 
human  interest. 

8.  I  was  having  my  racket  restrung  hence  I  could  not  play  this 
afternoon. 

9.  “  The  fields  waved  with  corn  and  oats  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  potatoes  covered  a  vast  acreage  with  the  lines 
of  their  coarse  green  the  meadows  were  deep  with  English 
grass  to  the  banks  of  the  river.” 

10.  “Some  cross  streets  straggled  away  east  and  west  with  the 
poorer  dwellings  but  this  street  which  followed  the  northward 
and  southward  reach  of  the  plain  was  the  main  thoroughfare.” 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  He  was  friendly  to  the  Christians  whom  the  Emperor  his  life¬ 
long  enemy  persecuted  to  this  extent  at  least  the  struggle  was 
a  religious  one. 

2.  It  is  possible  that  his  lack  of  determination  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  Hamlet  was  not  wholly  convinced  of  his  duty  however 
any  doubt  as  to  his  uncle’s  guilt  hardly  seems  possible. 

3.  The  prisoner  laughed  and  sang  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
dead. 

4.  Here  too  the  windows  were  all  dark  except  for  the  light  that 
sparely  glimmered  through  the  parlor  blinds  and  the  young 
man  slackened  the  pace  of  his  horse  as  if  to  still  the  bells  some 
distance  away  from  the  gate. 

5.  The  young  fellow  had  a  rich  caressing  voice  in  this  charming 
tone  he  often  said  things  that  hurt  but  with  such  a  humorous 
glance  from  his  softly  shaded  eyes  that  people  felt  in  some  sort 
flattered  at  being  taken  into  the  joke  even  while  they  winced 
under  it. 

6.  The  line  between  fact  and  something  quite  different  from  fact 
many  have  found  it  hard  to  draw  for  instance  Pascal  had 
difficulty  in  explaining  the  difference. 

7.  “I’m  not  ready  to  go  yet”  he  said  “I  hope  to  be  able  to  leave 
in  an  hour.” 

8.  The  times  were  not  ripe  for  this  plan  men  did  not  understand 
it  and  what  men  do  not  understand  they  thirst  to  explain  and 
they  have  a  way  of  explaining  in  their  own  fashion  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  own  lights. 

9.  Independence  of  spirit  is  not  neutrality  that  is  independence 
does  not  mean  indifference. 
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10.  There  is  a  very  close  connection  between  chemistry  and 
medicine  for  example  our  bodies  are  composed  of  chemical 
substances. 

1 1.  “Don’t  hurry  young  man  I  want  to  see  you”  he  said. 

12.  “He  asked  me  why  I  didn’t  go”  I  replied  “Now  I  wonder 
what  made  him  ask  me.” 

13.  But  when  every  leaf  twig  sapling  and  tree  contains  a  douche 
of  cold  water  when  the  wetness  oozes  about  your  moccasins 
from  the  soggy  earth  with  every  step  you  take  when  you  look 
about  you  and  realize  that  somehow  before  you  can  get  a 
mouthful  to  banish  that  before-breakfast  ill-humor  you  must 
brave  cold  water  in  an  attempt  to  find  enough  fuel  to  cook 
with  then  your  philosophy  and  your  early  religious  training 
avail  you  little.  (Stewart  Edward  White,  The  Forest .) 

14.  Sterling  was  of  rather  slim  but  well-boned  wiry  figure  perhaps 
an  inch  or  two  from  six  feet  in  height  of  blonde  complexion 
without  color  yet  not  pale  or  sickly  dark-blonde  hair  copious 
enough  which  he  usually  wore  short.  ( Carlyle's  description  oj 
John  Sterling.) 

15.  He  sought  as  a  rule  to  be  guided  by  his  friend’s  knowledge. 


THE  COLON 

20.  Use  the  colon  to  show  that  something  is  to  follow. 

The  colon  serves  to  introduce  a  list,  a  series  of  examples, 
a  formal  appositive,  or  a  formal  or  extended  quotation. 

There  was  one  word  he  used  constantly  and  with  great  effect, 
namely:  home.  (The  colon  is  used  before  a  single  word  only  to 
mark  an  emphatic  appositive.) 

There  were  three  reasons  for  his  dismissal:1  laziness,  lack  of 
ability,  and  dishonesty. 

After  a  pause,  the  speaker  began  as  follows:  “I  have  often  looked 
forward  to  the  opportunity  of  speaking  in  this  hall.” 

The  question  is:  What  are  we  going  to  do  when  he  comes? 

1  When  a  list  is  introduced  informally  no  punctuation  is  necessary: 

The  three  causes  for  his  dismissal  were  laziness,  lack  of  ability,  and 
dishonesty. 
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Note :  A  comma  is  used  before  a  short  or  informal  quota¬ 
tion  except  when  the  quotation  is  paragraphed  separately. 

20a.  Use  the  colon  between  two  independent  clauses  if 
the  second  clause  gives  a  concrete  illustration  or  an 
amplification  of  the  statement  in  the  first  clause. 

Everything  was  favorable  to  our  plan:  the  weather  was  good, 
our  equipment  was  in  excellent  condition,  and  we  had  all  the 
necessary  men. 

When  grammars  and  rhetorics  blunt  our  desire  to  go  beyond, 
they  are  worse  than  useless:  they  are  positively  harmful. 

In  such  sentences  as  these  the  semicolon  —  the  mark  of 
balance  or  sharp  contrast  —  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
colon.  Or  the  colon  may  be  replaced  by  a  period.  Con¬ 
siderations  of  unity  determine  the  choice  of  the  proper  mark 
of  punctuation.  But  in  no  case  is  a  comma  to  be  used. 
(See  Comma  Fault,  3.) 

20b.  Use  the  colon  to  separate  the  introductory  words 
from  a  quoted  speech  when  no  verb  of  saying  intro¬ 
duces  the  speech,  when  the  quotation  is  placed  in  a 
separate  paragraph,  or  when  the  quotation  is  very 
long  or  formal. 

She  hesitated  a  moment:  “I  really  don’t  know  how  to  answer 
such  a  strange  query.”  (No  verb  of  saying  introduces  the  speech.) 

I  muttered  under  my  breath: 

“Nobody  is  likely  to  come  in  here  without  knocking  and  getting 
permission.”  (The  quotation  is  here  paragraphed  separately.) 

This  is  the  idea  Goethe  expresses:  “The  highest,  the  unique 
function  of  art  is  to  represent.”  (Formal  quotation.) 

20c.  Use  the  colon  in  references  to  separate  the  title  of  a 
book  from  the  subtitle,  the  chapter  from  the  verse, 
the  act  from  the  scene  of  a  play,  the  name  of  the 
publisher  from  the  place  of  publication.  A  colon  is 
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also  used  after  the  formal  salutation  of  a  letter  and 
between  the  hour  and  the  minute  figures. 

Examples:  The  Essentials  of  Writing:  A  Textbook  in  Composition. 

Putnam:  New  York. 

John  6:  8-12. 

Macbeth  I:  1,  30-40. 

Dear  Sir: 

At  4:30  P.M. 

Note:  Capitalize  the  first  word  after  a  colon  only  when 
it  begins  an  independent  sentence  or  a  completely  distinct 
passage. 

Exercise.  Punctuate  the  following  sentences.  Explain  each 
colon  that  you  use.  For  the  use  of  capitals  see  32. 

1.  The  explanation  of  this  immorality  may  easily  be  found  li¬ 
centiousness  was  now  the  fashion. 

2.  There  be  three  parts  of  business  the  preparation  the  debate  or 
examination  and  the  perfection. 

3.  The  best  guides  in  debating  are  two  that  homely  domestic 
angel  of  the  mind  which  we  call  common  sense  and  the  sincere 
desire  to  establish  the  truth. 

4.  Poe  in  one  of  his  essays  defines  poetry  thus  “I  would  define  in 
brief  the  poetry  of  words  as  the  rhythmical  creation  of  beauty.” 

5.  One  other  thing  is  clear  color  prejudice  is  even  stronger  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towns  of  British  Africa. 

6.  He  did  more  than  make  a  treaty  with  Naples  he  secured  per¬ 
mission  for  the  Neapolitan  army  to  pass  through  these  ter¬ 
ritories. 

7.  No  love  is  greater  than  this  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friend. 

8.  No  one  could  now  charge  her  with  hostility  to  the  club  she 
longed  to  become  a  member  of  it. 

9.  Bear  this  in  mind  if  you  lack  material  for  writing  the  fault  is 
entirely  your  own. 

10.  He  had  read  all  the  works  of  three  great  novelists  Cervantes 
Fielding  and  Thackeray. 

1 1.  “There  were  four  people  in  the  room  Frederick  who  was  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Prince  Roderick  a  slender  dark-haired 
bright-eyed  youth  Carrie  who  according  to  some  rumors  at 
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least  was  engaged  to  Frederick  and  Count  Ferdinand  who 
alone  of  the  group  was  standing  when  I  entered  the  room.” 

12.  Most  things  indeed  served  to  please  him  the  sound  of  bells  the 
cry  of  sea-birds  the  surge  of  the  waves  on  the  beach. 

13.  There  was  the  room  just  as  they  had  left  it  papers  all  in  place 
on  the  desk  the  most  conventional  room  one  could  think  of. 

14.  One  reviewer  said  of  the  book  “it  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
fantastic  nonsense.” 

15.  The  cathedral  lay  in  almost  total  darkness  chancel  and  nave 
were  shrouded  in  dim  obscurity. 

THE  PERIOD 

21a.  Use  a  period  after  every  declarative  sentence.  The 
period  marks  the  end  of  a  thought  unit. 

This  rule  applies  to  sentence  fragments  that  stand  for 
complete  sentences: 

“Are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“When?” 

“To-morrow.” 

Note:  A  period  is  used  after  a  mildly  imperative  sentence, 
an  exclamation  mark  after  a  strongly  imperative  sentence. 
Shut  the  door. 

You  will  leave  at  ten  o’clock. 

Go  away! 

21b.  Use  a  period  after  every  abbreviation  except  those 
noted  below  under  Exceptions. 

Mass.,  i.e.,  Mr.,  LL.D.,  Col.,  etc. 

Exceptions:  No  period  should  be  used  after  roman  numer¬ 
als,  after  headings,  per  cent ,  or  MS,  or  after  12th,  2nd,  etc. 
No  period  is  used  after  contractions,  such  as  don’t ,  isn’t,  Eve, 
etc. 

Within  a  sentence,  the  abbreviation  period  is  followed  by 
any  other  mark  of  punctuation  that  would  have  been  used 
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if  there  were  no  abbreviation  period.  Note,  for  example, 
the  commas  between  the  abbreviations  above.  But  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence  one  period  serves  to  mark  the  abbreviation 
and  to  end  the  sentence.  A  question  mark  or  exclamation 
point,  however,  follows  an  abbreviation  period  at  the  end 
of  the  sentence. 

21c.  Use  three  periods  (ellipsis  periods)  to  mark  an 
omission  from  the  sentence. 

“Although  we  ought  to  think  and  talk  about  the  matters  of  large 
intrinsic  worth  and  least  about  the  things  of  relative  worth . . .  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  the  effect  that . . .  native  mental  tendencies 
are  quite  the  reverse. . .”  (No  extra  period  is  used  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.) 

“What  on  earth...!  And  why...?”  I  gasped.  (Note  that  a 
question  mark  or  an  exclamation  point  may  follow  ellipsis  periods.) 

THE  EXCLAMATION  POINT 

22.  Use  the  exclamation  point  to  show  strong  feeling  or 
surprise. 

Do  not  overwork  this  mark. 

The  exclamation  point  may  be  used  at  the  end  of  an  ex¬ 
clamatory  sentence  or,  more  rarely,  after  an  exclamation 
within  the  sentence.  In  the  latter  case  the  comma  is  used 
for  all  except  very  strong  exclamations.  See  17k. 

Examples:  Ha!  You  have  not  given  your  gold  for  nothing? 
Come,  speak  the  truth! 

What!  here,  in  my  own  home,  under  my  very  eyes, 
somebody  has  taken  your  gold!  —  the  only  gold  we 
have!  —  and  I’m  not  to  know  who  has  got  it! 

You  hear  me  —  go! 

A  fine  remark  —  that! 

Exercise.  Use  the  exclamation  point  correctly  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences. 

I.  How  strange  How  perfectly  impossible  it  all  seems. 
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2.  “Ah”  said  the  old  man  in  a  tone  of  evident  relief. 

3.  “Well,  Marcia”  he  shouted  “I’ve  got  my  appointment.” 

4.  “Hush  No  Don’t  be  so  loud  You  know  you  haven’t”  she  an 
swered  springing  to  her  feet.  “I  don’t  believe  it” 

5.  “How  hot  you  are” 


THE  QUESTION  MARK 

23a.  Use  the  question  mark  at  the  end  of  every  direct 
question,  whether  original,  quoted,  or  inserted  in  a 
declarative  sentence. 

Examples:  Are  you  going? 

“Are  you  going?”  he  asked. 

To  discuss  the  question,  Which  of  these  two  men  is 
better  qualified  for  the  office?  would  be  a  v/aste  of  time. 
(But  “To  discuss  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  two 
men  is  better  qualified  for  the  office  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.”  Here  the  use  of  as  to  changes  the  direct 
question  into  an  indirect  question  used  as  the  object  of 
the  preposition  as  to.) 

You  are  going?  (Question  cast  in  the  form  of  a  declar¬ 
ative  sentence.) 

23b.  Use  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  each  interrogative 
element  in  a  compound  question  if  separate  emphasis 
is  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  elements. 

Right:  What  do  you  think  now  of  his  boasted  honor?  his  integrity? 
his  upright  character?  (Here  separate  emphasis  is  given  to 
each  interrogative  element.) 

What  do  you  think  now  of  his  boasted  honor,  his  integrity, 
his  upright  character?  (Without  separate  emphasis  upon 
each  interrogative  element.) 

23c.  Use  a  question  mark  within  parentheses  to  show  that 
you  are  uncertain  or  doubtful  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  preceding  word  or  fact. 

Example:  “Chaucer  was  born  in  1328  (?)  in  the  city  of  London.” 
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Caution:  Do  not  use  the  question  mark  to  label  your  own 
irony  or  humor. 

Exercise.  Use  the  question  mark  correctly  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  go  or  not 

2.  He  discussed  the  question  as  to  which  plan  would  be  better 

3.  “Are  you  coming”  he  asked 

4.  Did  he  say  “I  am  coming” 

5.  “Did  you  leave  him  in  a  temper  Kenney” 

6.  He  asked  “Are  you  going” 

7.  “What’s  the  reason  for  his  anger  any  particular  reason” 

THE  DASH 

24a.  Use  the  dash  to  indicate  a  decided  interruption,  such 
as  a  sudden  or  unexpected  shift  or  break  in  the  con¬ 
struction,  or  uncertainty  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  a 
speaker. 

“She  had  behaved  like — ”  and  then  he  refused  to  go  further  in 
his  condemnation.  (Interruption.) 

“Ah!  Mr.  Sheppard,  how  —  you  up  from  the  country? 
How’s  your  friend  —  the  —  er  —  painter?”  (Sudden  shift  of  con¬ 
struction;  hesitation.) 

24b.  Use  the  dash  to  heighten  the  suspense  and  so  em¬ 
phasize  an  appositive,  an  afterthought,  or  a  summary 
of  a  preceding  statement. 

She  felt  the  turmoil  of  sudden  fear,  wondered  whether  she  was 
showing  it,  lost  it  in  unnatural  alertness  —  all  in  the  second  before 
she  answered.  (Summary.) 

When,  therefore,  I  say  that  I  have  no  ear,  you  will  understand 
me  to  mean  —  for  music.  (Heightened  suspense  and  increased 
emphasis.) 

To  give  the  phrase,  the  sentence,  the  structural  member,  the 
entire  composition,  song,  or  essay  a  similar  unity  with  its  subject 
and  itself — style  is  in  the  right  way  when  it  tends  toward  that. 
(Emphatic  conclusion.) 
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I  then  saw  the  answer  to  my  problem  —  I  would  ask  my  father 
to  lend  me  the  money.  (Long  and  emphatic  appositive.) 

The  camera  not  only  sees  things  that  are  visible  to  the  human 
eye,  but  sees  them  a  thousand  times  clearer  than  does  the  best 
human  eye  —  even  when  aided  by  a  powerful  microscope. 
(Afterthought.) 

24c.  Use  the  dash  to  emphasize  a  parenthesis.  If  the 
parenthesis  is  long,  is  informal  or  emphatic,  or  con¬ 
tains  commas,  the  dash  is  preferred  to  commas  or 
marks  of  parenthesis. 

Society  —  she  knew,  she  must  know  —  cared  little  for  the  forms, 
the  outside  of  things. 

The  row  of  houses  had  large  wooden  pillars  and  wide  verandahs 
holding  up  the  columns  of  the  balcony  —  the  ever-present  balcony! 
—  over  which  trailed  green  vines. 

Editorial  writers  have  severely  criticized  our  policy  —  or  the 
lack  of  it  —  in  the  treatment  of  our  colonies. 

Note:  When  a  sentence  ends  with  a  dash,  the  period  is 
always  omitted.  An  exclamation  point  or  a  question  mark 
may  be  used,  however,  if  the  meaning  demands  it. 

I  don’t  like  the  idea;  but  of  course  if  you  really  want  to  — 

The  house  was  good  enough,  but  as  for  the  family  —  ! 

24d.  Use  the  dash  sparingly  in  formal  writing. 

A  careless  or  too  frequent  use  of  this  mark  of  punctuation 
results  in  a  jerky,  incoherent  style.  Note  the  bad  effect  of 
the  following: 

At  night  I  went  out  in  the  canoe  —  the  moon  was  just  rising  — 
I  paddled  far  out  —  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard  —  I  came 
in  about  midnight. 

Exercise.  Use  dashes  wherever  they  are  needed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences  and  be  able  to  explain  your  use  of  each 
dash. 

i.  The  tale  which  depends  upon  incident  alone  if  there  be  such  a 
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tale  would  not  be  unlike  a  book  of  anecdotes  too  fragmentary 
to  be  effective  as  a  whole. 

2.  “Let  me  see  will  five  dollars  hem”  he  stopped. 

3.  Pretty  situation  this. 

4.  You  shouldn’t  do  it  you  mustn’t  do  it. 

5.  “Are  you  afraid”  “No  only  of  getting  back  too  soon.” 

6.  Her  mother  appeared  not  to  think  it  safe  to  relax  her  hold  upon 
the  door  and  Bartley  went  filially  to  her  rescue  if  it  was  rescue 
to  salute  her  blushing  defenselessness  as  he  did. 

7.  He  pushed  the  chairs  against  the  wall  moved  the  table  to  the 
center  of  the  room  turned  down  the  lights  and  closed  the  door 
all  this  in  a  few  moments. 

8.  If  you  have  not  bought  a  copy  yet  run  don’t  walk  to  the  near¬ 
est  newsstand  and  buy  one. 

9.  All  people  have  their  blind  side  their  superstitions. 

10.  The  State  has  given  the  company  a  long-term  virtually  a 
perpetual  lease  on  the  property. 

1 1.  “Is  he  is  he  dead”  gasped  Perry 

12.  “Why  where  where  did  you  see  him”  she  whispered  “In  the 
office?  Since  I  came  after  your 

13.  That  foul  gap  in  the  bottom  shelf  like  a  great  eyetooth  knocked 
out  reader  you  are  now  with  me  in  my  little  back  study  in 
Bloomsbury  once  held  the  tallest  of  my  folios. 

14.  The  front  room  had  besides  the  stove  a  table  and  three  chairs 
an  operating  table  and  a  couch. 

15.  The  old  Scotchman  an  imposing  figui'e  a  memory  of  fiercer 
days  strode  down  the  glen. 

THE  APOSTROPHE 

25a.  Add  the  apostrophe  with  s  to  form  the  possessive  of  a 
singular  or  a  plural  noun  except  one  ending  in  s : 

Man’s,  boy’s,  fox’s,  men’s,  children’s. 

25b.  Add  the  apostrophe  alone  to  form  the  possessive  of 
plural  nouns  ending  in  s : 

Boys’,  foxes’,  the  Browns’  relatives. 
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25c.  In  the  case  of  singular  nouns  ending  in  s,  z}  or  other 
sibilant  sounds,  add  either  the  apostrophe  with  s  or 
the  apostrophe  alone: 

Boss’s,  Sophocles’,  Demosthenes’,  Keats’s  or  Keats’,  Dickens’s 
or  Dickens’,  for  conscience’  sake. 

When  the  addition  of  the  apostrophe  with  j-  makes  the 
possessive  difficult  or  unpleasant  to  pronounce,  prefer  the 
form  without  s:  Sophocles’.  This  principle  explains  why 
long  singulars  ending  in  an  j-  sound  usually  form  the  pos¬ 
sessive  by  the  addition  of  the  apostrophe  alone. 

25d.  Add  the  apostrophe  and  s  to  the  last  member  of  a 
group  to  indicate  joint  possession. 

Montgomery  and  Ward’s  catalogue,  Park  and  Tilford’s  store. 

The  same  form  is  employed  with  various  compound 
phrases: 

Somebody  else’s  hat,  my  brother  Tom’s  gun. 

25e.  Add  the  apostrophe  with  s  to  form  the  possessive  of 
indefinite  pronouns : 

One’s,  another’s,  nobody’s. 

Note:  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  the  personal  pronouns  — - 
its,  his,  yours,  whose,  ours,  etc.  It’s  is  the  contraction  of  it  is, 
not  the  possessive  of  it. 

25f.  Use  the  apostrophe  to  show  that  letters  or  figures 
have  been  omitted. 

Ass’n,  doesn’t,  wouldn’t,  the  class  of  ’28. 

The  apostrophe  was  originally  used  to  mark  the  position 
of  a  lost  e  in  the  possessive  case.  The  Old  English  possessive, 
was  -es,  and  in  course  of  time  the  e  disappeared. 

Man’s,  hound’s,  club’s. 
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25g.  Use  the  apostrophe  and  s  to  form  the  plural  of 
letters,  figures,  or  words  referred  to  as  such. 

There  are  two  a’ s  in  separate. 

Dot  your  Vs  and  cross  your  Vs. 

His  fs  are  too  much  like  his  fs. 

He  uses  too  many  andVs  and  so’s. 

25h.  Put  the  apostrophe  in  the  right  place. 

isn’t  (not  is’nt),  Keats’s  (not  Keat’s). 

Exercise  A.  Use  the  apostrophe  correctly  in  the  following 
sentences. 

1.  The  book  is  not  our’s;  its  somebody  elses. 

2.  How  many  es  are  in  that  word? 

3.  His  letters  contain  too  many  Is.  We  dont  like  to  read  em. 

4.  Come  before  eight  oclock. 

5.  The  number  contains  two  7s. 

6.  Hes  chasing  a  will-o-the-wisp. 

7.  Dot  your  is  and  cross  your  ts  like  Marys.  Her’s  are  written 
properly. 

8.  Many  people  enjoy  hearing  Bachs  music  who  are  not  skilled 
enough  player’s  to  play  his  music  themselves. 

9.  We  all  went  to  the  childrens  picnic. 

10.  The  old  town  celebrated  its  centenary. 

Exercise  B.  Form  the  possessive  of: 

Willis,  woman,  women,  William,  deer,  Williams,  Theridamus,  Sophocles, 
Saint  Alexis,  righteousness,  holiness,  it,  child,  children,  Sims,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  Innocent  the  Third,  the  famous  Pope,  Sears  and  Roebuck,  Smith  and 
Brown,  an  old  man,  the  old  King. 

MARKS  OF  PARENTHESIS 
AND  BRACKETS 

26a.  Use  marks  of  parenthesis  to  enclose  material  which 
is  connected  only  loosely  with  the  main  thought  of 
the  sentence. 

Such  material  may  be  used  to  explain,  or  merely  to  am¬ 
plify,  the  thought. 
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Example:  If  there  are  wet  leaves  lying  around  (and  there  are  sure 
to  be  lots  of  them)  we  shall  probably  skid. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  stories  that  were  told  about 
the  lady  (really,  I  should  never  end  if  I  related  them 
all!)  I  expected  to  find  her  a  fascinating  coquette. 

26b.  Use  marks  of  parenthesis  in  cases  where  accuracy  is 
essential. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  twenty  dollars  ($20.00). 

26c.  Use  marks  of  parenthesis  to  set  off  the  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  divisions  of  an  enumeration  within  a  sentence. 

The  speaker  referred  to  two  important  tendencies:  (1)  the  tend' 
ency  toward  centralization  in  government,  and  (2)  the  tendency 
toward  a  better  understanding  between  the  different  social  classes. 

26d.  Place  a  comma  or  a  semicolon,  if  necessary,  after  the 
parenthesis ;  place  a  question  mark  or  an  exclamation 
point  within  it. 

As  the  automobile  swung  sharply  round  the  corner  (it  was  an 
eight-cylinder  car),  the  policeman  blew  his  whistle.  (No  period  or 
capital  is  used  if  such  a  sentence  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  another 
sentence.) 

If  you  decide  to  come  with  us,  bring  your  gun  (you  have  it  at 
your  house,  haven’t  you?)  and  meet  us  at  the  station.  (Note  that 
a  question  mark  is  used  in  this  parenthetical  sentence.) 

26e.  Never  use  parenthesis  marks  to  cancel  any  part  of 
your  writing.  Draw  a  line  through  the  deleted  word 
or  passage. 

26f.  Use  brackets  to  mark  an  interpolation  added  by  the 
writer  to  material  which  he  is  quoting. 

This  interpolation  may  be  an  explanation,  a  comment,  or 
a  correction. 

This  poem  [Piers  Plowman]  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the 
age  [second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century],  in  which  it  was  written. 
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The  author  [or  authors,  as  some  scholars  would  have  us  believe] 

was  widely  imitated  by  other  writers. 

Exercise.  In  the  following  sentences  use  brackets  and  marks 

of  parenthesis  wherever  they  are  needed. 

1.  The  amount  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars  $240. 

2.  His  article  it  was  a  long  account  of  the  lumber  industry  in 
America  was  written  while  he  was  camping  in  Canada. 

3.  What  contempt  for  money  he  has  accounting  it  yours  and 
mine  especially  no  better  than  dross! 

4.  Professor  Ira  B.  Cross  Essentials  of  Socialism  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany  1912  says  that  the  word  socialism  may  refer  to  three  dis¬ 
tinct  things  1  to  a  certain  set  of  principles  or  theories  2  to  a 
movement  whose  members  advocate  these  theories  and  3  to 
the  prophesied  stage  of  society  the  next  after  capitalism  which 
the  members  of  this  movement  are  trying  to  bring  about. 

5.  Many  of  these  precious  manuscripts  of  his  in  subject-matter 
oftentimes  and  in  quality  not  infrequently  they  vie  with  the 
originals  are  written  in  a  not  very  learned  hand. 

6.  The  book  was  printed  in  Salem  by  Brown  and  Lee  now  Brown 
and  Kelley  in  1798. 

7.  Mr.  Saunders  you  know  him  don’t  you  called  this  afternoon 
to  see  you. 

8.  He  concluded  his  lecture  with  the  following  words  “The  novel 
I  have  been  discussing  Mr.  Brit  ling  Sees  it  Through  is  typical 
of  the  fiction  written  about  the  World  War.” 

9.  “Exchange  those  delicately  turned  ivory  card-markers  the 
work  of  Chinese  artists  unconscious  of  their  symbols  or  as 
profanely  indifferent  to  their  true  appreciation  as  the  arrant 
Ephesian  journeymen  that  turned  out  those  little  shrines  for 
the  goddess  exchange  them  for  little  bits  of  leather  or  chalk 
and  a  slate!” 

10.  The  poor  tired  child  she  is  little  more  slept  all  night. 

DIALOGUE  AND  QUOTED  MATTER 

27a.  Use  quotation  marks  before  and  after  every  direct 
quotation. 

He  said,  “Will  you  come?” 

I  replied,  “Yes.” 
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If  the  quotation  is  interrupted  by  words  that  are  not 
quoted,  each  portion  of  the  interrupted  quotation  is  en¬ 
closed  within  quotation  marks: 

Wrong:  “My  father  wants  to  meet  you,  he  said.  Will  you  call 
to-night?” 

Right:  “My  father  wants  to  meet  you,”  he  said.  “Will  you  call 
to-night?” 

A  single  uninterrupted  quotation  consisting  of  several 
sentences,  however,  requires  only  one  set  of  quotation 
marks: 

Right:  He  said,  “  My  father  wants  to  meet  you.  Will  you  call 
to-night?” 

Cautions:  Do  not  use  quotation  marks  with  indirect  quota¬ 
tions  : 

Wrong:  He  said  that  “he  would  be  happy  to  meet  us.” 

Right:  He  said  that  he  would  be  happy  to  meet  us. 

Do  not  use  quotation  marks  for  common,  well-known 
phrases  which  any  reader  can  recognize  as  quoted. 

Do  not  put  the  closing  quotation  marks  until  you  come  to 
the  end  of  the  speech: 

Wrong:  “If  this  is  true,  I  cannot  go.”  “I  shall  have  to  wait  until 
another  day.” 

Right:  “If  this  is  true,  I  cannot  go.  I  shall  have  to  wait  until 
another  day.” 

27b.  If  a  quotation  consists  of  several  paragraphs,  place 
quotation  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  paragraph, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

27c.  A  quotation  within  a  quotation  should  be  enclosed  by 
single  quotation  marks : 

The  witness  testified:  “I  heard  the  defendant  say,  ‘I  had  no  idea 
that  my  uncle  was  in  the  city  that  day.’  ” 
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27d.  Always  separate  the  words  introducing  the  direct 
quotation  from  the  quotation  itself. 

The  comma  is  used  unless  the  quotation  is  long  or  formal, 
is  paragraphed  separately,  or  is  not  preceded  by  a  verb  of 
saying,  in  which  cases  a  colon  is  preferred  to  the  comma. 

He  said,  “I  see  you  have  an  engagement.” 

4 ‘I  see  you  have  an  engagement,”  he  said. 

“I  see,”  he  said,  “that  you  have  an  engagement,” 

Very  slowly  he  replied,  “I’ll  do  it,”  and  then  walked  slowly  to¬ 
ward  the  cabin. 

His  words  may  well  be  repeated  here:  “I  have  full  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  committee.” 

27e.  Use  commas  to  set  off  he  said ,  she  replied ,  and  similar 
expressions  when  they  are  inserted  between  the  two 
parts  of  a  direct  quotation: 

“It’s  child’s  play  now,”  he  said,  “to  find  the  house.” 

“Blanche,  I  have  brought  a  friend  to  see  you,”  said  the  old  man; 
“turn  around  and  speak  to  him.”  (In  this  sentence  a  semicolon 
replaces  the  second  comma  because  the  use  of  a  comma  between 
the  tw'o  independent  clauses  would  constitute  the  “comma  fault.”) 

27f.  Place  the  comma  and  the  period  inside  the  quotation 
marks. 

“If  I  lend  you  the  book,”  he  said,  “you  must  be  sure  to  return 
it.” 

27g.  Place  the  question  mark,  the  exclamation  point,  the 
colon,  the  semicolon,  and  the  dash  outside  the  quo¬ 
tation  marks,1  except  when  they  are  a  part  of  the 
quotation. 

Did  he  say,  “I  have  an  engagement”? 

“Have  you  an  engagement?”  he  said. 

1  When  the  quotation  is  not  accompanied  by  such  expressions  as  he 
said  and  she  replied,  the  question  mark  or  the  exclamation  point  is  placed 
inside  the  quotation  marks. 

“Suppose  we  go!” 

“Go  where?” 

“To  my  office.” 
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“I  was  just  getting  into  the  car — ”  he  began,  but  stopped  in 
sheer  surprise. 

How  furious  he  was  at  the  simple  words,  “Call  again”! 

27h.  Do  not  place  a  comma  after  a  question  mark  or 
interrogation  point. 

Wrong:  “What  are  we  waiting  for?,”  said  the  priest. 

Right:  “What  are  we  waiting  for?”  said  the  priest. 

Right:  If  any  intelligent  persons  were  asked  the  question:  “What 
can  literature  do  for  you?”  they  would  give  very  different 
answers. 

27i.  In  writing  dialogue,  make  a  separate  paragraph  for 
every  change  of  speaker. 

The  explanatory  words  of  introduction  may  be  put  in  the 
paragraph  with  the  speech.  ,  ^ 

“You  must  marry,”  observed  the  parson,  replacing  the  pipe  in 
his  mouth. 

“Is  that  the  right  thing  to  do,  think  you?”  demanded  Will. 

“It  is  indispensable,”  said  the  parson. 

“Very  well,”  replied  the  wooer. 

When  the  verb  of  saying  precedes  the  quoted  speech,  the 
quotation  may  be  paragraphed  separately: 

To  this  the  pastor  remained  silent,  but  after  a  while  he  asked: 
“What  is  your  errand  this  evening?” 

For  the  colon  with  quoted  matter,  see  Colon ,  20. 

For  the  quoting  of  verse,  see  Manuscript  Form,  35. 

Exercise.  Punctuate  and  paragraph  the  following  passages 
correctly,  paying  special  attention  to  the  writing  of  the 
dialogue: 

Dont  you  remember  hartley  implored  at  last  no  i  dont  remember 
i  only  remember  that  there  seemed  to  be  something  the  matter 
with  my  head  this  morning  that  was  the  trouble  with  me  too  said 
hartley  i  must  have  been  crazy  i  must  have  been  insane  when  i 
struck  you  i  cant  account  for  it  i  dont  remember  it  answered  the 
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boy  thats  all  right  said  the  doctor  dont  try  i  guess  youd  better  let 
him  alone  now  he  added  to  hartley  with  such  a  significant  look 
that  the  young  man  retired  from  the  bedside  and  stood  awkwardly 
apart  hell  get  along  you  neednt  be  anxious  about  leaving  him  hell 
be  better  alone  there  was  no  mistaking  this  hint  well  well  said 
hartley  humbly  ill  go  but  id  rather  stay  and  watch  with  him  i  shant 
eat  or  sleep  until  hes  on  foot  again  and  i  cant  leave  till  you  tell  me 
that  you  forgive  me  mrs  bird  i  never  dreamed  i  didnt  intend  he 
could  not  go  on  i  dont  suppose  you  meant  to  hurt  henry  said  the 
mother  you  always  pretended  to  be  so  fond  of  him  and  he  thought 
the  world  of  you  but  i  dont  see  how  you  could  do  it  i  presume  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  all  right  no  it  was  all  wrong  or  so  nearly  all  wrong  that 
i  must  ask  your  forgiveness  on  that  ground  i  loved  him  i  thought  the 
world  of  him  too  id  ten  thousand  times  rather  have  hurt  myself 
pleaded  hartley  dont  let  me  go  until  you  say  that  you  forgive  me 
ill  see  how  henry  gets  along  said  mrs  bird  i  dont  know  as  i  could 
rightly  say  i  forgive  you  just  yet  doubtless  she  was  dealing  con¬ 
scientiously  with  herself  and  with  him  i  like  to  be  sure  of  a  thing 
when  i  say  it  she  added  the  doctor  followed  him  into  the  hall  and 
hartley  could  not  help  turning  to  him  for  consolation  i  think  mrs 
bird  is  very  unjust  doctor  ive  done  everything  i  could  and  said 
everything  to  explain  the  matter  and  ive  blamed  myself  where  i 
cant  feel  that  i  was  to  blame  and  yet  you  see  how  she  holds  out 
against  me  i  dare  say  answered  the  doctor  dryly  shell  feel  differ¬ 
ently  as  she  says  if  the  boy  gets  along  hartley  dropped  his  hat  to 
the  floor  get  along  why  why  you  think  hell  get  well  now  dont  you 
doctor  oh  yes  i  was  merely  using  her  words  hell  get  well  and  it 
wont  affect  his  mind  will  it  i  thought  it  was  very  strange  his  not 
remembering  anything  about  it  thats  a  very  common  phenomenon 
said  the  doctor  the  patient  usually  forgets  everything  that  occurred 
for  some  little  time  before  the  accident  in  cases  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  hartley  shuddered  at  the  phrase  but  he  could  not  ask  any¬ 
thing  further  what  i  wanted  to  say  to  you  continued  the  doctor  was 
that  this  may  be  a  long  thing  and  there  may  have  to  be  an  inquiry 
into  it  youre  lawyer  enough  to  understand  what  that  means  i 
should  have  to  testify  to  what  i  know  and  i  only  know  what  you 
told  me  why  you  dont  doubt  no  sir  i  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  you  havent  told  me  the  truth  as  far  as  it  goes  if  you  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  keep  anything  back  from  me  you  may  wish 
to  tell  the  whole  story  to  an  attorney  i  havent  kept  anything  back 
doctor  wills  said  hartley  ive  told  you  everything  everything  that 
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concerned  the  quarrel  that  drunken  old  scoundrel  of  a  morrison 
got  us  into  it  he  accused  me  of  making  love  to  his  daughter  and 
henry  was  jealous  i  never  knew  he  cared  anything  for  her  i  hated 
to  tell  you  this  before  his  mother  but  this  is  the  whole  truth  so  help 
me  god  i  supposed  it  was  something  of  the  kind  replied  the  doctor 
im  sorry  for  you  you  cant  keep  it  from  having  an  ugly  look  if  it  gets 
out  and  it  may  have  to  be  made  public  i  advise  you  to  go  and  see 
squire  gaylord  hes  always  stood  your  friend  i  i  was  just  going  there 
said  hartley  and  this  was  true. 

you  have  been  long  a  resident  on  this  property  he  said  after  a  pause 
it  is  now  nearly  sixty  years  since  i  first  knew  ravenswood  answered 
the  old  dame  whose  conversation  though  perfectly  civil  and  re¬ 
spectful  seemed  cautiously  limited  to  the  unavoidable  and  neces¬ 
sary  task  of  replying  to  sir  william  you  are  not  i  should  judge  by 
your  accent  of  this  country  originally  said  the  lord  keeper  in  con¬ 
tinuation  no  i  am  by  birth  an  englishwoman  yet  you  seem  at¬ 
tached  to  this  country  as  if  it  were  your  own  it  is  here  replied  the 
blind  woman  that  i  have  drunk  the  cup  of  joy  and  of  sorrow  which 
heaven  destined  for  me  i  was  here  the  wife  of  an  upright  and  af¬ 
fectionate  husband  for  more  than  twenty  years  i  was  here  the 
mother  of  six  promising  children  it  was  here  that  god  deprived  me 
of  all  these  blessings  it  was  here  they  died  and  yonder  by  yon  ruined 
chapel  they  lie  all  buried  i  had  no  country  but  theirs  while  they 
lived  i  have  none  but  theirs  now  they  are  no  more  but  your  house 
said  the  lord  keeper  looking  at  it  is  miserably  ruinous  do  my  dear 
father  said  lucy  eagerly  yet  bashfully  catching  at  the  hint  give 
orders  to  make  it  better  that  is  if  you  think  it  proper  it  will  last  my 
time  my  dear  miss  lucy  said  the  blind  woman  i  would  not  have  my 
lord  give  himself  the  least  trouble  about  it  but  said  lucy  you  once 
had  a  much  better  house  and  were  rich  and  now  in  your  old  age  to 
live  in  this  hovel  it  is  as  good  as  i  deserve  miss  lucy  if  my  heart  has 
not  broke  with  what  i  have  suffered  and  seen  others  suffer  it  must 
have  been  strong  enough  and  the  rest  of  this  old  frame  has  no  right 
to  call  itself  weaker  you  have  probably  witnessed  many  changes 
said  the  lord  keeper  but  your  experience  must  have  taught  you  to 
expect  them  it  has  taught  me  to  endure  them  my  lord  was  the 
reply  yet  you  knew  that  they  needs  must  arrive  in  the  course  of 
years  said  the  statesman  ay  as  i  knew  that  the  stump  on  or  beside 
which  you  sit  once  a  tall  and  lofty  tree  must  needs  one  day  fall  by 
decay  or  by  the  axe  yet  i  hoped  my  eyes  might  not  witness  the 
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downfall  of  the  tree  which  overshadowed  my  dwelling  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  said  the  lord  keeper  that  you  will  lose  any  interest  with  me  for 
looking  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  another  family  possessed 
my  estates  you  had  reason  doubtless  to  love  them  and  i  respect 
your  gratitude  i  will  order  some  repairs  in  your  cottage  and  i  hope 
we  shall  live  to  be  friends  when  we  know  each  other  better  those 
of  my  age  returned  the  dame  make  no  new  friends  i  thank  you  for 
your  bounty  it  is  well  intended  undoubtedly  but  i  have  all  i  want 
and  i  cannot  accept  more  at  your  lordships  hands  well  then  con¬ 
tinued  the  lord  keeper  at  least  allow  me  to  say  that  i  look  upon  you 
as  a  woman  of  sense  and  education  beyond  your  appearance  and 
that  i  hope  you  will  continue  to  reside  on  this  property  of  mine 
rent  free  for  your  life  i  hope  i  shall  said  the  old  dame  composedly  i 
believe  that  was  made  an  article  in  the  sale  of  ravenswood  to  your 
lordship  though  such  a  trifling  circumstance  may  have  escaped 
your  recollection  i  remember  i  recollect  said  his  lordship  some¬ 
what  confused  i  perceive  you  are  too  much  attached  to  your  old 
friends  to  accept  any  benefit  from  their  successor  far  from  it  my 
lord  i  am  grateful  for  the  benefits  which  i  decline  and  i  wish  i  could 
pay  you  for  offering  them  better  than  what  i  am  now  about  to  say 
the  lord  keeper  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise  but  said  not  a  word 
my  lord  she  continued  in  an  impressive  and  solemn  tone  take  care 
what  you  do  you  are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  indeed  said  the 
lord  keeper  his  mind  reverting  to  the  political  circumstance  of  the 
country  has  anything  come  to  your  knowledge  any  plot  or  con¬ 
spiracy  no  my  lord  those  who  traffic  in  such  commodities  do  not 
call  into  their  councils  the  old  blind  and  infirm  my  warning  is  of 
another  kind  you  have  driven  matters  hard  w'ith  the  house  of 
ravenswood  believe  a  true  tale  they  are  a  fierce  house  and  there  is 
danger  in  dealing  with  men  w'hen  they  become  desperate  tush 
answered  the  keeper  what  has  been  between  us  has  been  the  work 
of  the  law  not  my  doing  and  to  the  law  they  must  look  if  they  would 
impugn  my  proceedings. 

He  got  himself  out  of  the  room  again  and  then  marcia  who  had 
made  him  some  embarrassed  thanks  burst  out  in  praise  of  his 
pleasantness  well  he  ought  to  be  pleasant  said  hartley  hes  just 
beaten  me  on  a  horse  trade  ive  sold  him  the  colt  sold  him  the  colt 
cried  marcia  tragically  dropping  the  napkin  she  had  lifted  from  the 
plate  of  cold  chicken  well  we  couldnt  very  well  have  taken  him  to 
boston  with  us  and  we  couldnt  have  got  there  without  selling  him 
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you  know  you  havent  married  a  millionaire  marcia  how  much  did 
you  get  for  the  colt  oh  i  didnt  do  so  badly  i  got  a  hundred  and  fifty 
for  him  and  you  had  fifteen  besides  that  was  before  we  were  mar¬ 
ried  i  gave  the  minister  five  for  you  i  think  you  are  worth  it  i 
wanted  to  give  fifteen  well  then  you  have  a  hundred  and  sixty  now 
isnt  that  a  great  deal  an  everlasting  lot  said  hartley  with  an  im¬ 
patient  laugh  dont  let  the  supper  cool  marcia  she  silently  set  out 
the  feast  but  regarded  it  ruefully  you  oughtnt  to  have  ordered  so 
much  hartley  she  said  you  couldnt  afford  it  i  can  afford  anything 
when  im  hungry  besides  i  only  ordered  the  oysters  and  coffee  all  the 
rest  is  conscience  money  or  sentiment  from  the  landlord  come  come 
cheer  up  now  we  shant  starve  tonight  anyhow  well  i  know  father 
will  help  us  we  shant  count  on  him  said  hartley  now  drop  it  he 
put  his  arm  round  her  shoulders  and  pressed  her  against  him  till 
she  raised  her  face  for  his  kiss  well  i  will  she  said  and  the  shadow 
lifted  itself  from  their  wedding  feast  and  they  sat  down  and  made 
merry  as  if  they  had  all  the  money  in  the  world  to  spend  they 
laughed  and  joked  they  praised  the  things  they  liked  and  made  fun 
of  the  others  how  strange  how  perfectly  impossible  it  all  seems  why 
last  night  i  was  taking  supper  at  kinneys  logging  camp  and  hating 
you  at  every  mouthful  with  all  my  might  everything  seemed 
against  me  and  i  was  feeling  ugly  and  flirting  like  mad  with  a  fool 
from  montreal  she  had  come  out  there  from  portland  for  a  frolic 
with  the  owners  party  you  made  me  do  it  marcia  he  cried  jestingly 
and  remember  that  if  you  want  me  to  be  good  you  must  be  kind 
the  other  thing  seems  to  make  me  worse  and  worse  i  will  i  will 
hartley  she  said  humbly  i  will  try  to  be  kind  and  patient  with  you  i 
will  indeed  he  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  and  laughed  poor 
poor  kinney  hes  the  cook  you  know  and  he  thought  id  been  making 
fun  of  him  to  that  woman  and  he  behaved  so  after  they  were  gone 
that  i  started  home  in  a  rage  and  he  followed  me  out  with  his  hands 
all  covered  with  dough  and  wanted  to  stop  me  but  he  couldnt  for 
fear  of  spoiling  my  clothes  he  lost  himself  in  another  paroxysm. 
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28a.  Use  italics  to  mark  foreign  words  or  abbreviations  of 
foreign  words. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  argument  ad  hominem. 

Op.  cit.,  ibid.,  idem.,  sic.,  q.v.,  loc.  cit. 

Note:  Such  common  abbreviations  as  i.e.,  e.g.,  cf.,  A.M., 
P.M.,  etc.,  vs.,  and  viz.  are  often  written  without  italics. 
Such  foreign  words  as  have  been  naturalized  need  not  be 
italicized:  cafe,  debut,  ennui,  alibi,  garage,  etc.  When  in 
doubt,  consult  your  dictionary. 

28b.  Use  italics  to  refer  to  a  word  or  a  letter  as  such. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  accept  and  except, 
between  ac  and  ex. 

28c.  Use  italics  to  emphasize  a  word. 

This  use  is  comparatively  rare. 

28d.  Use  italics  to  mark  the  word  Resolved  in  formal 
resolutions. 

28e.  Use  italics  to  indicate  titles  of  books,  plays,  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  and  the  names  of  ships. 

I  have  been  reading  the  Outlook,  Miss  Cather’s  One  of  Ours,  and 
the  Springfield  Republican. 

The  name  of  the  author  or  the  name  of  the  city  in  the  title 
of  a  newspaper  should  not  be  italicized.  (See  Literary 
Titles,  30.) 

For  the  exercise,  see  page  240. 
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QUOTATION  MARKS 

29a.  Use  quotation  marks  to  mark  a  technical  word,  a  slang 
word,  or  a  word  used  in  a  special  ironical  or  humor¬ 
ous  way. 

The  pilot  made  a  perfect  “three-point”  landing. 

Oscar  Wilde  speaks  of  his  hero’s  going  “Bun-burying.” 

But  if  such  a  word  is  repeated,  there  is  no  necessity  for  re¬ 
peating  the  quotation  marks. 

29b.  Use  quotation  marks  to  define  or  translate  a  word 
which  needs  explanation. 

Except  means  “to  exclude.”  Sprachgefiihl  means  “speech  con¬ 
sciousness.” 

Single  quotation  marks  may  be  used  to  enclose  definitions. 
Disinterested  means  ‘unselfish’  or  ‘unbiased.’ 

29c.  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  titles  of  short  poems, 
short  stories,  essays,  articles,  pictures,  and  sub¬ 
divisions  of  books. 

“I  Have  a  Rendezvous  with  Death,”  “The  American  Scholar,” 
“The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King,”  “The  Angelus,”  “What  is 
Poetry?” 

29d.  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  direct  quotations. 

Emerson  says,  “Travel  is  a  fool’s  paradise.” 

Cautions:  Be  sure  that  you  include  within  the  quotation 
marks  all  the  author’s  words.  Acknowledge  your  indebted¬ 
ness  to  other  writers  for  all  words  you  borrow  from  them. 
This  is  a  matter  of  honesty.  For  the  use  of  quotation  marks 
in  dialogue,  see  Dialogue  and  Quoted  Matter,  27. 

Never  employ  quotation  marks  without  good  reason. 
A  too  frequent  use  of  quotation  marks  gives  the  impression 
of  undue  self-consciousness. 
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Exercise.  Use  italics  and  quotation  marks  correctly  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1 .  Bid  him  he  said  come  to  me  at  once. 

2.  Bid  him  come  to  me  at  once  he  said  I  want  to  see  him  now. 

3.  He  struck  me. 

Henry  Bird  struck  you  cried  the  girl  I  should  like  to  know  why 
Henry  Bird  struck  you  when  you’ve  made  so  much  of  him. 

4.  Before  she  sailed  on  the  Majestic  my  sister  Mary  bought  copies 
of  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  Republic,  The  Emperor 
Jones,  and  Sinclair  Lewis’s  Arrowsmith. 

5.  There  are  two  t’s  in  battalion,  for  the  word  is  related  to  the 
word  battle. 

6.  He  was  born  a  Dummkopf,  i.e.,  a  blockhead. 

7.  Zeitgeist  means  literally  time-spirit. 

8.  The  precept  Nosce  te  ipsum  is  an  impossible  precept  Carlyle 
says.  He  translates  it  into  what  he  calls  a  partially  possible 
precept:  Know  what  thou  canst  work  at. 

9.  His  favorite  poems  are  Wordsworth’s  Tintern  Abbey,  Shelley’s 
Ozymandias,  and  Keats’s  Hyperion. 

10.  The  New  York  Morning  Post  in  discussing  the  new  picture 
Wings  says  that  the  mountain  has  come  to  Mohammed,  i.e., 
that  the  powerful  motion-picture  producers  have  turned  to 
aviation. 

11.  Denouement  is  a  French  word  which  means  the  untying. 

12.  Lewis  Carroll  describes  one  of  his  characters  as  galumphing 
along.  This  word  seems  to  be  a  blend  of  gallop  and  triumph 
and  thus  means  to  gallop  in  a  triumphant  manner. 

13.  The  captain  gave  orders  to  lower  the  jib-topsail  and  the  spin¬ 
naker. 

14.  Did  you  write  barrow,  borrow,  or  burrow? 

15.  The  doctor  muttered  something  about  a  heart  weakness; 
myocarditis  I  think  he  called  it. 

LITERARY  TITLES 

30a.  Use  italics  or  quotation  marks  for  literary  titles. 

Usage  varies  considerably  in  the  representation  of  literary 
titles.  The  best  usage,  however,  prefers  italics  to  indicate 
titles  of  books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  separately 
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published  works,  and  quotation  marks  to  indicate  chapters, 
articles,  stories  and  short  poems  from  collections,  etc.  Thus 
the  complete  work  is  distinguished  from  the  part. 

I  have  read  the  last  three  stories  in  Brander  Matthews’s  The 
Short-Story  —  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s  “Markheim,”  Rudyard 
Kipling’s  “The  Man  Who  Was,”  and  H.  C.  Bunner’s  “A  Sisterly 
Scheme.” 

Masefield’s  “Sea-Fever”  is  included  in  his  Salt  Water  Ballads. 
“Extra!  Extra!”  is  a  story  by  Robert  E.  Sherwood.1 

Note:  Do  not  italicize  the  name  of  a  city  which  forms  part 
of  the  title  of  a  newspaper. 

He  subscribed  to  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

30b.  Capitalize  the  first,  the  last,  and  all  important  words 
in  the  titles  of  books,  chapters  of  books,  poems, 
plays,  stories,  newspapers,  magazines,  and  pictures. 

Articles,  prepositions,  auxiliary  verbs,  and  conjunctions 
are  not  capitalized  unless  they  stand  first  in  the  title.  If  an 
article  stands  first  in  the  title  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine, 
however,  it  should  not  be  capitalized: 

He  read  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Century  Magazine,  and  the  Nation. 

30c.  Do  not  omit  an  article  which  forms  part  of  a  title. 

The  article  should  be  capitalized  and  either  quoted  or 
italicized  —  except  in  the  titles  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  But  in  the  case  of  familiar  titles  the  article  may  be 
omitted  if  a  possessive  precedes  the  title: 

Correct:  “The  Piece  of  String”  is  one  of  de  Maupassant’s  best- 

known  stories. 

“The  Eve  of  Saint  Agnes,”  one  of  Keats’s  poems,  deals 
with  an  ancient  superstition. 

1  The  position  of  quotation  marks  in  relation  to  other  marks  of  punctu¬ 
ation  is  the  same  in  literary  titles  as  in  dialogue.  See  Dialogue  and  Quoted 
Matter,  27. 
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Also  correct:  Keats’s  “Eve  of  Saint  Agnes.” 

In  his  “Piece  of  String”  de  Maupassant  deals  with  the 
tragic  results  of  a  trivial  act. 

Exercise.  Use  italics,  quotation  marks,  and  capitals  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  Meanwhile,  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Wells’s  publishers,  is  one 
of  his  most  fearless  novels. 

2.  He  subscribes  to  the  literary  digest,  the  new  york  evening  post, 
the  atlantic  monthly,  and  the  american  mercury. 

3.  I  like  Macbeth  very  much,  but  not  as  much  as  I  like  Hamlet. 

4.  Julius  Caesar  is  one  of  the  best  historical  plays  Shakespeare 
wrote.  Brutus  and  Mark  Antony  and  Julius  Caesar  are  three 
of  the  most  important  characters  in  the  drama. 

5.  The  last  list  dictated  included  two  stories:  the  man  who  was 
and  the  furnished  room;  two  novels,  the  woodlanders  and  the 
talisman;  and  three  poems,  the  spires  of  oxford,  the  man  with 
the  hoe,  and  sister  helen. 

SYLLABICATION 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  avoid  breaking  a  word  at  the  end  of  a 

line.  Sometimes,  however,  this  must  be  done.  The  follow¬ 
ing  rules  will  cover  most  cases. 

31a.  Always  place  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

31b.  Divide  only  between  syllables: 

pro-fes-sor,  ab-surd,  go-ing,  pass-ing,  fail-ing. 

31c.  Do  not  divide  a  word  so  that  a  single  letter  stands 
alone  as  a  syllable;  and,  except  for  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  rarely  write  two  letters  as  a  separate  syllable : 

many  (not  man-y ),  across,  only,  ever. 

31d.  Never  divide  monosyllables: 

through,  though,  fifth,  bring. 
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31e.  Two  consonants  or  double  consonants  are  usually 
divided  except  in  such  words  as  call-ing ,  where  the 
simple  word  ends  in  a  double  consonant,  or  in  words 
like  fa-ther : 

Com-mit,  per-mit,  but  tell-ing,  spell-ing,  spell-er,  fa-ther.  ( Th  is  a 
digraph,  two  letters  pronounced  as  a  single  sound.) 

31f.  Three  consonants  are  divided  so  that  the  consonants 
that  are  pronounced  together  stand  in  the  same 
syllable : 

de-mon-strate,  maelstrom,  per-spec-tive. 

31g.  Compound  words  are  divided  between  their  com¬ 
ponent  parts: 

black-board,  over-take,  battle-ground. 

31h.  Prefixes  and  suffixes  are  usually  written  separately. 

But  -ed  stands  alone  only  when  it  is  pronounced  as  a 
separate  syllable.  Where  the  rule  for  doubling  a  single 
final  consonant  gives  two  consonants,  the  additional  conso¬ 
nant  goes  with  the  suffix. 

oc-cur-ring,  man-ly,  re-duce,  ante-date,  start-ed; 
but  gnarled,  walked. 

Exercise:  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  if  they  can 
be  properly  divided.  Place  a  hyphen  between  syllables. 

Continental  (con-ti-nen-tal) ,  mail,  incomplete,  blessed,  (he  has) 
blessed,  spotted,  width,  slacken,  nimble,  match,  compression,  widest,  refine, 
construction,  notably,  president,  mailed,  basin,  colder,  poison,  disencumber, 
general,  preacher,  ensue,  along,  maker,  across,  enough,  tough,  caitiff,  rough, 
elemental,  muskrat,  mistakes,  kingfisher,  suffering,  distinctions,  acquire, 
horridly,  and  transferred. 
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CAPITALS 

The  two  fundamental  uses  of  capitals  are  (i)  to  mark  a  new 

unit  of  thought  and  (2)  to  designate  a  word  as  proper  and 

not  common. 

32a.  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  sentence,  whether 
original  or  quoted,  and  of  every  formal  resolution, 
salutation,  or  query. 

Examples:  He  said,  “Let  us  go.” 

The  rule  is:  Never  begin  a  task  unless  you  know  you  can 
complete  it.  (If  the  words  following  the  colon  are  not 
equivalent  to  a  grammatically  complete  sentence,  do 
not  capitalize  the  first  word  after  the  colon.  The  secret 
is:  patience  at  all  times.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
the  dash.) 

The  question  is,  Will  he  come  if  we  ask  him?  The 
question:  Which  of  these  two  men  is  better  fitted  for  the 
position?  would  be  hard  to  answer.  (But:  The  question 
as  to  which  of  these  two  men  is  better  fitted  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  hard  to  answer.  The  difference  here  is 
the  difference  between  a  formal  appositive  consisting 
of  an  independent  clause  and  the  same  clause  used  as 
object  of  the  preposition  as  to.  See  page  223.) 

He  said,  “I  shall  be  happy  to  come.” 

He  said  that  he  would  be  “happy  to  come.”  (In  this 
sentence  the  quoted  matter  is  a  grammatically  necessary 
and  integral  part  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  stands. 
Note  also  the  indirect  discourse  introduced  by  that. 
Such  a  sentence-element  forming  an  organic  and  struc¬ 
turally  necessary  part  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  is  en¬ 
closed  does  not  begin  with  a  capital.) 

Exception:  He  sailed  for  Europe  —  this  was  his  first  trip  abroad  — 
on  May  14.  (A  short  parenthetical  sentence  inserted  in 
another  sentence  does  not  begin  with  a  capital.) 

32b.  Capitalize  the  first  word  of  every  line  of  poetry. 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  to  April’s  breeze  unfurled, 
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Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

32c.  Capitalize  all  proper  nouns  and  adjectives. 

Names  of  persons,  races,  languages,  religious,  political, 
social,  legislative,  educational,  or  military  organizations;  of 
wars,  historical  epochs  or  movements;  of  the  days  of  the 
week,  of  the  months,  of  holidays  —  are  capitalized  because 
they  refer  to  specific,  individual  persons  or  things.  This 
rule  applies  to  all  words  referring  to  God,  Christ,  the 
Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  the  Bible.  But  if  the  ante¬ 
cedent  is  expressed,  personal  pronouns  referring  to  God  or 
Christ  need  not  be  capitalized. 

Examples:  English,  French,  Latin,  American,  Eng.,  Fr.,  Lat., 

Amer. 

Catholic,  Baptist,  Episcopalian,  Jewish,  Masons,  Elks, 

Oddfellows. 

Our  Father,  Christ,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows. 

The  Old  Testament,  The  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  Middle  Ages,  the  French  Revolution. 

Note:  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether  a  given 
noun  is  proper  or  common.  But  the  context  will,  in  most 
cases,  enable  one  to  determine  whether  the  reference  is  to 
the  name  of  a  particular  person  or  thing  or  to  any  one  of  a 
class  of  persons  or  things.  Note  the  use  of  capitals  in  the 
following  sentences: 

I  do  not  belong  to  any  club  or  society. 

He  belongs  to  the  Geological  Club. 

He  is  only  a  junior  in  high  school  and  so  is  not  ready  to  enter 

college. 

He  is  president  of  the  Class  of  1938. 

He  has  not  been  graduated  from  a  high  school  yet. 

He  is  attending  the  Jonesboro  High  School. 

When  I  go  to  college,  I  shall  go  to  Holley  College. 

I  intend  to  study  Latin,  English,  physics,  mathematics,  and 
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chemistry.  I  intend  to  do  most  of  my  work  in  the  Department 
of  Chemistry. 

Are  you  going  with  us,  Sister? 

Are  we  going  to  ask  Aunt  Mary  to  go  too? 

How  many  sisters  have  you? 

He  sailed  west. 

The  West  has  grown  rapidly  in  population. 

The  Freshman  Class  passed  a  resolution  addressed  to  seniors  in 
high  school. 

32d.  Capitalize  titles  of  honor  preceding  a  proper  name 
and  all  degrees  following  a  name. 

But  if  a  title  is  used  alone,  only  titles  of  great  respect 
should  be  capitalized.  (Capitals,  of  course,  are  never  used 
when  the  reference  is  not  to  a  particular  person.) 

Examples:  President  Monroe;  J.  C.  Powell,  Sr.,  President  (or  presi¬ 
dent)  of  Holley  College.  The  Crown  Prince  called  on 
ex-President  Taft. 

We  are  going  to  elect  a  president  and  a  secretary  this 
afternoon. 

32e.  Capitalize  I,  O  (not  oh),  No.  (number),  B.C.,  Jr.,  Sr., 
A.D.,  and  Esq. 

(A.M.  and  P.M.  may  be  written  either  with  or  without 
capitals.) 

32f.  Capitalize  the  words  Whereas  and  Resolved  in  formal 
resolutions  and  the  first  word  following  either  of 
these  words. 

32g.  Avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  capitals. 

Do  not  capitalize  for  emphasis. 

Do  not  capitalize  the  names  of  the  seasons  unless  they  are  per¬ 
sonified. 

Do  not  capitalize  north,  northern,  east,  south,  west,  etc.,  when  these 
words  merely  indicate  direction. 

Do  not  capitalize  the  names  of  studies  in  the  curriculum  unless 
they  are  proper  nouns  or  adjectives  or  unless  they  form  part  of  the 
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name  of  a  specific  course,  such  as  Physics  I,  General  Mathematics, 
English  Composition  II. 

Do  not  capitalize  proper  nouns  that  have  become  common 
nouns:  chinaware,  canton  cloth,  hector,  italic,  mentor,  babel, 
boycott,  stoical,  quixotic,  india  rubber. 

Exercise.  Supply  capitals  in  the  following  sentences.  (For 
additional  exercises  see  the  exercises  on  pages  233-37.) 

1.  last  tuesday  i  witnessed  a  performance  of  shaw’s  play  saint 
joan  at  the  palace  theatre  on  east  fifth  street,  the  play  was 
sponsored  by  the  little  theatre  guild  of  our  state. 

2.  the  president  the  secretary  of  state  and  six  senators  three 
democrats  and  three  republicans  from  the  middle  west  will 
visit  mexico  next  summer  in  an  effort  to  cement  more  firmly 
the  friendship  between  the  latin-american  countries  and  the 
united  states. 

3.  pope’s  lines: 

true  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed, 
what  oft  was  thought  but  ne’er  so  well  expressed, 
themselves  illustrate  the  point  that  pope  is  making. 

4.  he  said,  “we  cannot  go.” 

5.  the  question  before  us  is:  what  is  the  best  plan  for  getting  more 
voters  to  take  part  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  a  council? 

6.  as  soon  as  i  finished  high  school,  I  decided  to  go  to  college, 
i  entered  howell  college,  during  my  freshman  year  i  had  a 
room  in  the  home  of  dr.  thomas  dark,  who  lived  at  no.  567 
hamilton  avenue  and  who  was  a  friend  of  professor  mason  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  since  i  had  decided  to 
specialize  in  history  i  took  two  history  courses  one  course  in 
english  composition  and  two  courses  in  science,  organic  chem¬ 
istry  and  biology  I.  I  did  not  study  latin  or  mathematics. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

33a.  Do  not  use  abbreviations  in  formal  writing,  except  in 
footnotes,  bibliographies,  etc.,  where  condensation  is 
necessary. 

The  following  are  permissible: 

1.  Such  common  abbreviations  of  titles  as  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Hon.,  Rev., 
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Esq.,  Dr.,  Jr.,  Sr.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D.,  used  with  proper 
names,  and  the  abbreviations  No.,  S,  Co.,  A.M.,  P.M.  (or 
a.m.,  p.m.),  used  with  other  words  or  A.D.  and  B.C.  used  with 
dates. 

2.  Such  common  abbreviations  as  i.e.,  etc.,  e.g.,  cf.,  viz.,  vs.,  but 
not  &  for  and.  In  formal  writing  it  is  better  to  spell  out  even 
these  words  and  to  write  that  is,  and  so  forth,  for  example,  and 
similar  expressions. 

33b.  Avoid  the  abbreviation  of  titles  not  followed  by  a 
proper  name,  or  names  of  months,  states,  countries, 
and  of  the  words  street,  avenue,  railroad,  road,  and 
mountain. 

33c.  Use  a  period  after  abbreviations. 

See  Period,  21,  for  a  few  exceptions. 

33d.  Capitalize  an  abbreviation  only  if  the  unabbreviated 
word  would  be  capitalized. 

No.  for  number  is  an  exception. 

33e.  In  formal  writing  avoid  contractions  —  words  written 
with  an  apostrophe  to  indicate  the  omission  of  a  letter 
from  the  body  of  the  word,  such  as  won't,  don't , 
isn '  t. 

No  period  is  required  after  a  contraction. 

33f.  Do  not  use  ditto  marks  except  in  the  most  informal 
writing. 

Exercise.  Use  abbreviations  and  contractions  correctly  in 

the  following  sentences: 

1.  Last  Oct.  I  had  a  photo  taken  in  N.Y.  It  cost  me  $5.00. 

2.  I  went  to  see  the  Dr.  this  a.m.,  but  his  sect.  sd.  he  was  out 
of  town  attending  a  med.  convention  in  another  St.,  and 
wouldn’t  be  back  for  a  wk. 

3.  At  the  Eng.  Lit.  class  this  morning  only  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  men  were  present.  The  prof,  did  not  like  this  at  all. 
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4.  Last  Nov.  the  bldg,  at  the  corner  of  Main  St.  and  Tenth  Ave. 
was  sold  to  the  Consolidated  Elect.  Rw.  Co. 

5.  The  Harbour  Mfg.  Co.  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Boulder 
Col.,  next  to  the  P.O.  I  hope  to  secure  a  position  with  them 
keeping  bks.,  sorting  mail,  filing  letters,  and  etc. 

6.  Dr.  Sr: 

Yrs.  of  the  25th  inst.  rec’d  &  contents  noted. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  NUMBERS 

34a.  Do  not  spell  out  the  numbers  in  dates,  hours  (when 
A.M.  or  P.M.  is  used),  pages  or  sections  of  books, 
room  or  street  numbers,  or  cardinal  numbers  1  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  word  of  enumeration  or  a  word  indicating 
a  division  or  section. 

Right:  July  27,  1888.  1788  Jackson  Avenue.  Pages  9,  12,  and 

15.  Part  II,  Section  4. 

34b.  Use  figures  for  all  numbers  which  cannot  be  written 
in  one  or  two  words. 

Right:  He  is  seventeen  years  old.  Nineteen  hundred  men.  1,562 
infantry. 

This  rule  applies  also  to  sums  of  money.  The  dollar  sign 

should  not  be  used  for  sums  less  than  a  dollar. 

34c.  Do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  figure. 

Spell  the  number  out,  or  recast  the  sentence. 

Wrong:  1 7  days  later  he  went  home. 

Right:  Seventeen  days  later  he  went  home. 

34d.  Except  in  cases  where  extreme  accuracy  is  desired, 
do  not  repeat  a  number  in  parenthetical  figures. 

Undesirable:  We  killed  ten  (10)  birds. 

Right:  We  killed  ten  birds. 

1  Cardinal  numbers  are  one,  two,  three,  etc.,  as  distinguished  from 

ordinal  numbers,  first,  second,  third,  etc. 
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34e.  Except  in  dates  and  in  street  and  telephone  numbers, 
use  commas  to  set  off  figures  in  groups  of  three. 

Right:  The  number  of  his  car  was  266,743. 

1,586;  1,789,678. 

34f.  Use  a  hyphen  in  compound  numerals  for  sums  less 
than  a  hundred. 

Right:  Twenty-four,  eighty-six,  ninety-nine. 

34g.  Do  not  use  st ,  rid,  rd ,  th  with  the  day  of  the  month 
when  the  year  is  designated. 

Undesirable:  June  1st,  1886,  October  4th,  1928. 

Right:  June  1,  1886,  October  4,  1928. 

Exercise.  In  the  following  sentences  choose  between  words 

and  figures  in  representing  the  numbers: 

1.  The  Federal  appropriation  for  good  roads  in  the  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-eight  ran  as  high  as  seventy-one 
million  dollars. 

2.  35  per  cent  of  the  voters  favored  this  candidate,  20%  were 
non-committal,  and  of  the  fifteen  women  who  voted  y$  were 
against  him. 

3.  On  June  21st,  1889,  he  moved  to  number  1987  Park  Avenue. 

4.  The  reference  was  to  part  four,  section  two,  page  one  thou¬ 
sand,  two  hundred,  and  one. 

5.  The  cost  of  the  three  (3)  books  used  in  the  course  is  as  follows: 
Two  of  them  cost  Si. 00  each,  and  the  other  cost  So. 80. 

6.  There  were  99  contributors  who  gave  a  total  of  one  thousand, 
four  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  sixty-two  cents. 

7.  642  workmen  were  employed  on  this  job,  and  there  were 
twenty-five  foremen.  About  %  of  the  men  were  highly 
skilled  laborers  who  did  not  come  to  work  until  nine  o’clock. 

8.  He  gave  me  S.50. 

9.  The  days  of  our  life  are  3  score  years  and  10. 

10.  The  crowd  gathered  by  2’s  and  3’s. 
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GENERAL  EXERCISES  IN 
PUNCTUATION  AND  MECHANICS 

Exercise  A.  The  following  sentences  contain  all  the  ex¬ 
amples  needed  to  illustrate  every  principle  in  the  sections 
on  punctuation  and  mechanics.  Write  these  sentences  cor¬ 
rectly  and  be  able  to  justify  every  mark  of  punctuation  you 
use. 


1.  The  words  respectively  and  respectfully  are  sometimes  con¬ 
fused. 

2.  The  statement  from  the  new  york  evening  post  reads  as  follows 
quoting  from  figures  of  the  bureau  of  education  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  interior  he  mr.  rockefeller  estimated  the  receipts 
of  privately  supported  colleges  and  universities  in  this  country 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars. 

3.  Soon  after  the  guard  marched  away  to  the  next  town  simpson  - 
ville. 

4.  It  ended  with  his  adopting  a  mezzo  termine  a  middle  course^ 

5.  Milton  says  that  poetry  should  be  simple  sensuous  and  pas¬ 
sionate.  Ruskin  defined  poetry  as  follows  poetry  by  poetry  he 
means  literature  in  general  is  the  suggestion  by  the  imagination 
of  noble  grounds  for  the  noble  emotions. 

6.  The  captain  of  the  mary  anne  is  silas  carp  and  he  is  not  what 
shall  i  say  a  pretty  customer. 

7.  an  annual  prize  of  two  thousand  dollars  not  for  any  specific 
achievement  in  literature  but  in  recognition  of  a  distinguished 
personality  has  been  made  for  the  first  time  by  the  city  of 
frankfurt  germany  to  a  lyric  poet. 

8.  Bending  over  the  leader  of  the  group  saw  the  old  man  enter 
the  hut. 

9.  Before  the  next  day  came  she  formed  the  resolve  to  go  no 
further  in  the  matter  a  resolve  which  she  at  once  communi¬ 
cated  to  her  sister  marie. 

10.  Not  a  pleasant  thought  this 

1 1 .  Many  farmers  would  be  isolated  from  the  world  without  their 
cars  they  literally  could  not  live  without  them. 

12.  In  urging  the  retention  of  these  taxes  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  considered  the  future  rather  than  the  present 
needs  of  the  country. 
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13.  When  this  case  is  retried  as  it  should  be  retried  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  we  believe  the  new  jury  should  be  locked  up 
between  sessions. 

14.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  detached  cold  blooded  way  it 
seems  to  the  morning  star  that  the  mayors  chief  handicaps  were 
his  own  words  and  acts 

15.  The  society  program  will  be  the  same  as  it  has  always  been 
namely  the  continuation  of  the  debate  in  a  friendly  way. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  The  old  musician  said  the  audience  is  laughing  I  like  to  hear 
them  laugh  and  get  angry  if  they  do  not  respond  to  my  re¬ 
marks. 

2.  When  she  telephoned  to  the  club  mr.  carter  was  not  there  or  at 
least  this  was  what  the  telephone  operator  told  her. 

3.  John  Crowly  is  secretary  of  the  swift  manf  co  and  his  brother 
treasurer 

4.  Ideas  and  methods  the  introduction  of  beauty  and  truth  into 
the  world  the  richness  of  friendships  those  formed  in  the 
fraternity  on  the  athletic  field  in  the  class  room  the  ability  to 
analyze  and  evaluate  oneself  all  help  in  the  great  business  of 
living 

5.  “The  writer  discusses  the  indian  mutiny  which  he  terms  the 
indian  war  of  independence  and  concludes  that  this  war  was 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  our  state.” 

6.  Other  prisoners  were  sent  to  these  islands  some  for  five  some 
for  ten  years 

7.  Last  night  john  it  snowed  heavily  so  that  my  little  sister  carrie 
and  my  elder  brother  james  got  their  sleds  out  this  morning  at 
6am 

8.  My  lord  man  what  makes  you  say  that 

g.  This  trait  of  character  was  revealed  not  in  religious  passions 
but  in  his  daily  conduct. 

10.  He  dissented  it  is  true  from  most  of  the  accepted  creeds  con¬ 
sequently  he  was  often  misunderstood. 

11.  Even  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
friends  and  admiring  followers  he  felt  lonely  and  solitary. 

12.  He  was  companionable  in  habit  but  solitary  in  spirit. 

13.  With  dogs  and  sleds  the  explorer  covered  the  little  known 
country  making  observations  taking  moving  pictures  and 
gathering  information. 
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14.  “The  deaths  of  those  whom  we  love  is  if  I  may  say  so  more  af¬ 
fecting  in  summer  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year.” 

15.  “It  could  not  be  but  that  the  tenor  of  these  intercepted  letters 
especially  those  of  Carroll  should  contain  something  to  irritate 
the  passions  of  her  into  whose  hands  they  fell  but  to  speak 
plainly  Lady  Ashleys  passions  were  too  deep  rooted  to  require 
this  fresh  fuel  i.e.  she  burnt  the  papers  as  regularly  as  she  re¬ 
ceived  them.” 

Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  He  learns  all  games  easily  for  example  the  first  time  he  played 
basketball  he  shot  8  goals. 

2.  On  oct  12  1925  we  moved  from  shelby  va  to  no  1876  acton  st 
merton  n  y. 

3.  The  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  state  council  this  body 
roughly  corresponds  to  our  senate  by  a  prominent  legislator. 

4.  Oh  said  miss  martin  you  are  generous. 

5.  This  being  so  there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  wait. 

6.  You  are  going  arent  you  james  she  said  I  dont  know  james 
replied  whether  to  go  or  not. 

7.  Once  when  i  was  a  child  i  broke  my  brothers  toy  in  a  fit  of 
anger. 

8.  Germany  at  the  time  of  her  entry  into  the  league  of  nations 
made  a  determined  and  we  think  an  ill  timed  effort  to  reduce 
yugoslavia  to  a  subordinate  position. 

9.  My  father  he  had  not  then  studied  the  classical  languages 
respectfully  received  the  advice  of  his  old  friend  professor 
simpson. 

10.  In  the  meantime  the  political  crisis  which  had  long  been  ex¬ 
pected  took  place  and  the  tory  party  received  a  decided 
majority. 

1 1 .  The  story  upon  which  this  poem  rizpah  is  founded  was 
changed  very  little  by  tennyson. 

12.  He  drew  up  his  tall  form  to  the  full  extent  of  his  height  and 
said  captain  craige  and  i  are  already  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  perfectly  yes  perfectly  mumbled  the  captain. 

13.  Dr  reinhart  of  the  communist  party  pointed  out  that  the  un¬ 
employment  rate  is  still  falling  for  instance  the  figures  for  june 
were  2 1 0690  they  showed  a  reduction  of  1 9000  over  the  figures 
for  the  month  of  may  and  of  100000  for  those  of  february 
1927. 
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14.  Fashionable  society  we  may  presume  from  the  book  was  not 
to  the  authors  taste. 

15.  Profanity  in  a  play  is  more  than  silly  it  is  inartistic  and  strange 
to  say  it  soon  weakens  any  dramatic  value  the  play  containing 
it  may  possess. 

Exercise  D. 

1 .  Bent  over  a  half  finished  violin  which  rested  in  a  vise  between 
his  knees  sat  an  old  stooped  heavily  bearded  man  whom  I  at 
first  supposed  to  be  the  owner  of  the  shop. 

2.  Henry  esmond  is  thought  to  be  the  son  of  viscount  castlewood 
consequently  when  lord  castlewood  dies  the  title  is  inherited 
by  his  brother  francis  henry  is  adopted  by  the  new  viscount 
castlewood  who  after  a  short  time  becomes  very  much  attached 
to  the  boy  henry. 

3.  You  will  need  the  following  things  a  pipe  wrench  a  screw 
driver  a  saw  and  a  hammer  and  nails. 

4.  My  reader  is  aware  I  am  sure  that  many  children  have  a  power 
of  dreaming  the  most  vivid  dreams. 

5.  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
the  scientific  explanation  of  music. 

6.  You  may  at  this  stage  of  your  study  and  not  before  take  up 
questions  of  rhythm  rhyme  and  cadence. 

7.  His  friends  unhappiness  was  due  to  sheer  ennui. 

8.  He  quoted  the  words  of  the  duke  in  as  you  like  it  thou  wouldst 
have  better  pleased  me  with  this  deed  if  thou  hadst  told  me 
of  another  father  which  he  said  was  his  favorite  quotation  from 
this  play. 

9.  It  is  my  mother  it  is  my  mother  said  lucy  turning  as  pale  as 
ashes  and  clasping  her  hands  together  as  she  looked  at  him. 

10.  One  should  spend  a  whole  day  on  a  southern  farm  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer. 

11.  I  cant  forgive  mary  he  said  to  himself  she  is  young  timid  and 
impulsive  yet  she  should  remember  her  sisters  feelings. 

12.  With  these  suspicions  floating  in  his  mind  he  left  the  terrace 
and  walking  towards  the  stables  of  the  castle  gave  directions 
that  his  horse  should  be  kept  in  readiness  in  case  he  should 
have  occasion  to  ride  abroad. 

13.  Not  sport  for  the  sport  of  the  thing  but  sport  as  a  means  to  an 
end  is  the  idea  back  of  this  new  athletic  program. 

14.  His  heart  felt  prayer  closed  the  beautiful  memorial  service 
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15.  Then  God  bless  you  said  the  poor  old  man  and  multiply  your 
joys. 

Exercise  E.  Copy  a  paragraph  from  some  good  book  or 
magazine,  omitting  all  sentence  divisions  and  marks  of  punc¬ 
tuation.  Put  your  copy  aside  for  several  days  and  then 
punctuate  it.  Compare  your  copy  with  the  original  para¬ 
graph  and  explain  any  differences  in  sentence  division  and 
punctuation. 


MANUSCRIPT  FORM 

A  writer  should  pay  careful  attention  to  matters  of  manu¬ 
script  form: 

35a.  Legibility.  Do  not  run  letters  or  words  together  or 
leave  a  space  between  letters  of  the  same  word. 

Write  with  a  good  pen,  use  clear  ink,  and  write  distinctly. 
Do  not  let  the  loops  of  letters  overlap  between  the  lines. 
Take  care  to  avoid  the  omission  of  end  punctuation,  of  the 
dot  over  an  i  or  j,  and  of  the  cross  of  a  t.  Take  especial 
pains  to  write  proper  names  correctly  and  to  distinguish  in 
form  and  size  between  capitals  and  small  letters. 

35b.  Paging.  Number  and  arrange  the  pages  of  your 
manuscript  in  proper  order. 

Use  Arabic  numbers  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
page.  Use  white  paper  of  a  standard  size  and  write  on  one 
side  only. 

35c.  Spacing.  Leave  a  margin  of  one  inch  on  both  sides 
of  the  page. 

Do  not  crowd  your  writing  at  the  bottom  of  the  page; 
leave  the  last  line  blank.  Do  not  leave  part  of  a  line  blank 
except  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  or  before  a  quotation 
placed  below  the  words  introducing  it. 
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35d.  Indention.  Indent  each  new  paragraph  at  least  an 
inch  to  the  right  of  the  ruled  margin  of  the  paper. 
Take  care  to  indent  quotations  and  verse  correctly. 

35e.  Erasures  and  Corrections.  Do  not  leave  unsightly 
erasures  or  blots  on  your  paper. 

To  cancel  a  word  draw  a  single  straight  line  through  it. 
Do  not  use  brackets  or  parentheses  to  cancel. 

To  insert  an  omitted  expression  use  a  caret  (  ^  )  below  the 
line  at  the  point  of  omission  and  write  the  inserted  words 
either  between  the  lines  above  the  caret  or  in  the  margin 
opposite  the  caret.  Rewrite  a  page  rather  than  leave  it  full 
of  unsightly  blots,  blurs,  or  corrections. 

35f.  The  Title.  Center  your  title  on  the  page,  and 
capitalize  every  important  word.  Leave  a  space  of 
one  inch  between  the  title  and  the  first  line  of  the 
theme. 

No  period  follows  the  title,  but  a  question  mark  or  ex¬ 
clamation  point  may  be  used. 

35g.  In  quoting  verse,  follow  exactly  the  mechanical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  original.  Set  the  passage  in  from 
the  margin  of  your  own  composition. 

Right:  When  I  went  to  my  room,  I  found  Jack  declaiming  some 
lines  from  Shelley: 

“In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run...” 

But  my  news  soon  brought  him  down  to  earth  again. 

35h.  Never  begin  a  line  with  a  punctuation  mark. 

The  only  exceptions  are  quotation  marks,  the  mark  of 
parenthesis,  and  the  dash. 
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FOOTNOTES 

36a.  Use  footnotes  (1)  to  indicate  the  source  of  a  quotation 
or  to  acknowledge  your  indebtedness  for  phrasing, 
(2)  to  give  additional  comment,  explanation,  or  mis¬ 
cellaneous  information  you  do  not  wish  to  incorporate 
in  the  body  of  the  text,  and  (3)  to  indicate  a  decided 
difference  of  opinion  or  interpretation  on  the  part  of 
your  sources. 

The  beginner  should  note  especially  the  first  of  these 
purposes.  Literary  honesty  demands  that  we  acknowledge 
our  indebtedness  by  the  use  of  quotation  marks  or  footnotes 
for  all  phrasing  and  all  ideas  that  are  not  original.  Not  to 
do  so  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  which 
is  a  polite  name  for  literary  theft. 

36b.  Make  footnotes  brief. 

Abbreviations  are  permissible  if  they  are  clear.  Thus, 
instead  of  repeating  a  reference  given  immediately  before, 
you  may  write  ibid.,  which  means  “the  same  reference  im¬ 
mediately  preceding.”  But  if  another  title  or  reference  inter¬ 
venes,  use  loc.  cit.,  or  op.  cit.,  which  mean  “the  place  already 
cited”  and  “the  work  already  cited.”  Other  acceptable 
abbreviations  are  p.,  pp.,  II.,  Vol.,  Ch.,  Chap.,jf.,  Art.,  and 
v.,  or  vs.,  which  stand  for  page,  pages,  line,  lines,  volume,  chapter, 
following,  article,  verse,  and  verses.  If  the  volume  number  is 
given,  p.  and  pp.  may  be  omitted. 

36c.  In  the  manuscript  write  footnotes  below  the  line  of 
the  text  to  which  they  refer  and  draw  a  solid  line 
above  and  below  the  footnote. 

Use  Arabic  numerals  for  footnotes  and  number  these 
either  consecutively  throughout  the  manuscript  or  separately 
for  each  page.  Place  the  number  after  and  slightly  above 
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the  word  or  the  passage  to  which  the  note  refers  and  before 
the  footnote  itself,  as  in  this  example: 

A  book  often  becomes  out  of  date.  When  the  particular  oc¬ 
casion  that  called  it  forth  has  ceased  to  interest  people,  the  book 
becomes  obsolete.  People  then  no  longer  read  these  topical,  or 
occasional,1  literary  works.  We  often  wonder  how  any  one  could 

1  Examples  of  occasional,  or  topical,  literary  works  are 
Schiller’s  “The  Robbers,”  Carlyle’s  Life  of  John  Sterling,  and 
some  of  Tennyson’s  laureate  poems.  See  also  Thomas  Ward, 
The  Study  of  Literature,  London,  1897,  Chap.  II,  pp.  185-215. 


ever  have  found  such  a  book  interesting.  Then,  too,  the  matter 
of  changing  literary  fashions  2  is  an  important  factor  in  determining 


2  See  Ward,  op.  cit.,  Chap.  Ill,  pp.  250-265. 


whether  a  literary  work  will  continue  to  interest  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  readers. 

The  following  forms  are  all  acceptable  for  bibliographical 
material  presented  in  footnotes.  The  section  on  bibliog¬ 
raphy  gives  information  regarding  fuller  bibliographical 
citations. 

James  Spedding,  “England’s  Foreign  Policy,”  The  Northern 
Review,  I  (1901),  32-36. 

A.  G.  Adkins,  The  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  II,  167. 

Exodus,  111:20. 

Macbeth  III:  iii,  22  ff.  Or  Macbeth  III:  iii,  22-45  (or  lb  22-45). 

Modern  Language  Review,  VI  (October,  1925),  284-290. 

The  Literary  Digest,  XCVII  (April  28,  1928),  pp.  43-52.  (In  the 
case  of  a  weekly,  or  any  periodical  that  pages  separately  for  each 
issue  rather  than  continuously  for  a  whole  volume,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  exact  date  of  the  periodical.) 
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A  bibliography  is  a  classified  list  of  books  or  articles 
relating  to  a  given  subject.  It  presents  information  about 
the  author  of  the  book  or  article,  the  publisher,  the  place 
and  the  date  of  publication,  the  edition,  the  number  of  vol¬ 
umes,  the  size  of  the  volume,  and  so  forth.  Bibliographies 
can  most  conveniently  be  prepared  on  3  X  5  cards,  one  item 
to  a  card. 

37a.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  sources  of  bibliographi¬ 
cal  information. 

For  books  consult  the  card  catalogue  of  your  library,  the 
Library  of  Congress  card  catalogue,  the  catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Catalogue  de  la  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
if  your  college  library  contains  these;  The  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  The  Encyclopedia  Americana,  The  New  International 
Encyclopedia ;  the  biographical  dictionaries  in  the  reference 
room  of  your  college  library;  The  United  States  Catalog  (1912 
and  1928)  and  its  monthly  supplements  known  as  The 
Cumulative  Book  Index  (both  of  which  have  entries  under 
author,  subject,  and  title),  The  American  Catalogue  of  Books, 
The  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  (1904  and  1912),  with  The  A.  L.  A.  Book 
Lists  (issued  annually  from  1905  on),  The  Book  Review  Digest, 
The  A.  L.  A.  Index  (1900  and  supplements  of  1914,  etc.),  and 
The  English  Catalogue  of  Books  (1835-1927),  with  its  annual 
supplements.  For  other  reference  books  see  I.  G.  Mudge, 
Guide  to  Reference  Books  (5th  edition,  1929),  and  The  Bulletin 
of  Bibliography  and  Dramatic  Index  (1897 - ). 

For  periodicals  the  best  guides  are:  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature  (for  the  period  1802-1906),  The  Reader's  Guide  to 

Periodical  Literature  (1900 - ),  The  International  Index  to 

Periodicals  (1907 - ),  The  Annual  Magazine  Subject  Index 

(1908 - ),  which  deals  with  rarer  periodicals  and  with 
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special  topics,  The  Annual  Literary  Index  (1892-1904),  The 
Annual  Library  Index  (1905-10),  The  Public  Affairs  Information 
Service  Bulletin  (1913 - ),  The  Art  Index  (1929 - ),  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Index  (1929 - ),  and,  for  English  subjects,  the  an¬ 

nual  American  Bibliography  published  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
(1922  on)  and  the  Bibliography  of  English  Language  and  Litera¬ 
ture  (annually  from  1921),  issued  by  the  Modern  Human¬ 
ities  Research  Association,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  first  four  indexes  list  many  books  also. 

37b.  Arrange  items  logically. 

There  is  no  fixed  form  for  the  arrangement  of  the  items 
in  a  bibliography  —  the  arrangement  depends  upon  the 
purpose  of  the  list.  You  may  arrange  the  items  alphabeti¬ 
cally  under  the  last  name  of  the  author  —  for  anonymous 
works,  under  the  first  important  word  in  the  title  —  or  in 
order  of  chronology,  or  in  order  of  relative  importance,  or 
according  to  any  other  logical  classification.  The  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  is  both  the  easiest  to  prepare  and  the 
most  convenient  for  reference. 

37c.  Choose  an  acceptable  form  and  use  it  consistently. 

The  following  forms  are  recommended: 

For  books:  Spencer,  Herbert,  Principles  of  Biology  (3d  ed.,  New 

York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1891),  II,  321-326.  Or, 
Spencer,  Herbert,  Principles  of  Biology ,  New  York, 
1891,  II,  pp.  321-326. 

For  periodicals:  Grant,  U.  S.,  “The  Wilderness  Campaign,”  Cen¬ 
tury,  XX  (December,  1883),  248  ff. 

When  bibliographical  information  is  given  informally  in 
the  body  of  the  text,  this  information  should  be  placed  within 
parentheses  and  should  be  presented  as  concisely  as  possible 
so  as  not  to  distract  the  reader’s  attention: 
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Dr.  Heinmann  ( Health  and  Diet ,  p.  20)  and  Dr.  Jackson  ( What 
Should  We  Eat?  p.  64)  both  discuss  the  results  of  recent  scientific 
studies  of  diet. 


THE  PARAGRAPH 

A  sentence  is  a  group  of  words  dealing  with  a  single 
thought;  a  paragraph  is  a  group  of  sentences  dealing  with 
a  group  of  related  thoughts.  The  object  of  the  paragraph 
is  to  provide  clear  distinction  between  the  component  parts 
of  the  whole  composition.  It  makes  the  structure  readily 
apparent,  and  thus  secures  and  holds  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  If  one  has  to  read  a  whole  page  of  print  in  which 
there  is  no  break,  the  eye  tires  and  the  mind  wanders  from 
the  point.  But  a  carefully  constructed  series  of  paragraphs 
will  develop  the  material  of  the  composition  so  that  the 
reader,  following  the  thought  through  a  number  of  related 
parts,  obtains  a  clear  grasp  of  the  whole.  Good  paragraph¬ 
ing  is  an  indispensable  aid  to  clearness. 

38a.  Indent  the  first  line  of  every  paragraph  about  one 
inch. 

This  refers  to  manuscript.  In  printing  the  paragraph 
is  indented  one  “em-space”;  that  is,  a  space  equal  to  the 
capital  M. 

38b.  Make  the  length  of  a  paragraph  suit  the  nature  of 
the  thought. 

A  vividly  told  story  will  use  a  short  paragraph  form;  a 
scientific  essay  tends  toward  the  longer  type.  It  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  any  rule  on  the  matter;  the  writer  must  judge 
for  himself  and  will  naturally  be  guided  by  the  thought  unit 
which  the  paragraph  is  to  present.  He  should  guard  against 
a  series  of  short,  choppy  paragraphs,  which  suggest  a  bad 
organization  of  ideas  and  a  disregard  for  unity;  on  the  other 
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hand,  he  should  remember  that  paragraphs  which  are  too 
long  become  heavy  and  diffuse.  Furthermore,  they  are 
usually  hard  to  follow  because  they  contain  more  than  one 
thought-unit.  Generally  speaking,  the  paragraph  should 
avoid  undue  shortness  by  containing  a  group  of  related 
sentences  —  not  one  sentence;  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
avoid  undue  length  by  not  exceeding  250-300  words.  The 
best  way  to  secure  the  right  kind  of  paragraph  is  (1)  to 
study  the  method  of  great  writers  —  Stevenson,  Macaulay, 
Kipling,  Galsworthy;  and  (2)  to  prepare  a  careful  outline 
of  what  is  to  be  written.  Then  see  to  it  that  each  paragraph 
contains  the  material  which  should  come  in  at  that  place, 
and  no  more.  As  a  simple  example,  the  following  outline 
for  a  composition  on  the  automobile  might  indicate  what 
each  paragraph  should  contain: 

1.  Chassis 

2.  Engine 

3.  Steering  gear 

4.  Body 

5.  Braking  system 

6.  Lighting  plant 

If  each  paragraph  contained  from  250  to  300  words,  we 
should  have  a  composition  of  about  1800  words. 

38c.  Make  your  paragraphs  unified. 

If  a  paragraph  contains  matter  which  is  irrelevant  to  the 
general  topic,  it  violates  the  principle  of  unity.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  violation  is  seen  in  the  following  paragraph: 

As  we  were  sailing  down  the  lake,  a  squall  struck  the  boat. 
Jack  let  the  sheet  run,  while  I  started  to  bail  out  the  water,  which 
was  coming  in  by  bucketfuls.  My  father  had  told  us  to  look  out 
for  bad  weather  before  he  went  to  town  that  morning.  He  had 
gone  to  town  to  buy  a  hammock  for  the  porch.  Suddenly  there  was  a  loud 
crack!  and  the  mast  went  overboard. 
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Unity  is  shown  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  Steven¬ 
son’s  The  Merry  Men : 

At  last  we  emerged  above  the  sky-line  of  the  hill,  and  could  see 
around  us.  All  was  black  and  stormy  to  the  eye;  the  last  gleam  of 
sun  had  vanished;  a  wind  had  sprung  up,  not  yet  high,  but  gusty 
and  unsteady  to  the  point;  the  rain,  on  the  other  hand,  had  ceased. 
Short  as  was  the  interval,  the  sea  already  ran  vastly  higher  than 
when  I  had  stood  there  last;  already  it  had  begun  to  break  over 
some  of  the  outward  reefs,  and  already  it  moaned  in  the  sea-caves 
of  Aros.  I  looked,  at  first  in  vain,  for  the  schooner. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  the  last  sentence  serves  coherence  as 
well  as  unity.  It  looks  back  to  something  that  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  suggests  something  that  is  about  to  take  place. 

38d.  Use  a  topic  sentence  to  indicate  the  unifying  thought 
of  the  paragraph. 

The  unifying  thought  of  the  paragraph  should  be  in¬ 
dicated  by  a  topic  sentence.  This  sentence  usually  —  though 
not  always  —  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  paragraph. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  example  from  Macaulay’s 
Essay  on  Milton: 

The  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one  all  self- 
abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion;  the  other  proud,  calm, 
inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his 
maker,  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king. 

Here,  the  topic  sentence  is  followed  by  a  general  illustrative 
statement,  after  which  Macaulay  develops  his  thought  by 
means  of  a  series  of  cumulative  details  that  build  up  a  long 
and  strongly  unified  paragraph.  Or  take  another  example, 
in  lighter  vein: 

A  stray  dog  lounged  into  the  square  out  of  the  street.  It  was  a 
cur  dog  —  that  anyone  might  see.  It  was  a  dog  which  had  bitten 
its  rope  and  run  away,  for  the  rope  was  round  its  neck  now;  and  it 
was  a  thirsty  dog,  for  it  went  up  to  the  pump  and  licked  the  stones. 
Charles  went  and  pumped  for  it,  and  it  drank.  Then,  evidently 
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considering  that  Charles,  by  his  act  of  good  nature,  had  acquired 
authority  over  its  person,  and  having  tried  to  do  without  a  master 
already  and  having  found  it  wouldn’t  do,  it  sat  down  beside 
Charles,  and  declined  to  proceed  any  further.  (H.  Kingsley, 

Ravenshoe.) 

38e.  Make  your  paragraphs  coherent. 

The  sentences  composing  a  paragraph  should  follow  a 
definite  order;  they  should  form  a  sequence,  and  not  a  mere 
unrelated  group.  Coherence  is  secured  by  clear  sentence 
order  and  by  the  use  of  reference  words  and  transitional 
words  and  phrases.  Transition  —  the  orderly  progress 
from  thought  to  thought  —  is  the  secret  of  coherence. 
Within  the  paragraph  it  is  found  from  sentence  to  sen¬ 
tence;  in  the  whole  composition,  from  paragraph  to  par¬ 
agraph. 

Coherence  secured  by  transition: 

1.  Within  the  paragraph. 

Even  at  that  exciting  moment  it  carried  me  back  to  the  old 
“Admiral  Benbow”  in  a  second;  and  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  captain  piping  in  the  chorus.  But  soon  the 
anchor  was  short  up;  soon  it  w'as  hanging  dripping  at  the 
bows;  soon  the  sails  began  to  draw,  and  the  land  and  shipping 
to  flit  by  on  either  side;  and  before  I  could  lie  down  to  snatch 
an  hour  of  slumber  the  Hispaniola  had  begun  her  voyage  to 
the  Isle  of  Treasure.  (Stevenson,  Treasure  Island .) 

2.  From  paragraph  to  paragraph: 

Thus  it  becomes  clear  that  all  living  powers  are  cognate, 
and  that  all  living  forms  are  fundamentally  of  one  character. 
(Summary  of  what  has  preceded.)  The  researches  of  the 
chemist  have  revealed  a  no  less  striking  uniformity  of  material 
composition  in  living  matter.  (Suggestion  of  what  is  to 
follow.)  (Huxlcv,  On  the  Physical  Basis  of  Life.) 

Coherence  secured  by  sentence  order: 

Theoretically,  of  course,  one  ought  always  to  try  for  the 
best  word.  But  practically,  the  habit  of  excessive  care  in 
word-selection  frequently  results  in  loss  of  spontaneity;  and, 
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still  worse,  the  habit  of  always  taking  the  best  word  too  easily 
becomes  the  habit  of  always  taking  the  most  ornate  word,  the 
word  most  removed  from  ordinary  speech.  In  consequence 
of  this,  poetic  diction  has  become  latterly  a  kaleidoscope,  and 
one’s  chief  curiosity  is  as  to  the  precise  combinations  into 
which  the  pieces  will  be  shifted.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain 
band  of  words,  the  Praetorian  cohorts  of  poetry,  whose  pre¬ 
scriptive  aid  is  invoked  by  every  aspirant  to  the  poetic  purple. 
Against  these  it  is  time  some  banner  should  be  raised. 

Coherence  secured  by  reference  words  and  phrases: 

Some  hold  that  education  without  theology  is  worse  than 
none.  Others  maintain ,  quite  as  strongly,  that  education  with 
theology  is  in  the  same  predicament.  But  this  is  certain,  that 
those  who  hold  the  first  opinion  by  no  means  agree  what 
theology  should  be  taught;  and  that  those  who  maintain  the 
second  are  in  a  small  minority. 

Exercise  A.  Combine  into  larger  units  these  short,  “choppy” 
paragraphs: 

i .  Kim  deals  with  Hindu  life.  It  is  a  mystery  story  of  an  old  man 
and  a  little  boy  who  are  searching  for  the  river  of  life.  After 
many  hardships  they  find  the  river  of  life. 

The  story  is  a  true  picture  of  India  and  shows  that  the  author 
was  familiar  with  the  life  of  this  country.  The  religion  of 
India,  for  example,  is  accurately  described.  Religion  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  story. 

Kipling  seems  to  be  influenced  by  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  as  there  is  a  close  parallel  between  the  two  books. 
Both  have  the  same  general  plot:  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of 
eternal  life. 

The  most  interesting  fact  of  Kim,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
a  thread  of  mystery  runs  through  the  story.  Kipling  so 
arranges  his  material  as  to  give  no  evidence  of  a  climax.  But 
when  the  climax  is  reached,  it  seems  natural  and  convincing. 

The  many  digressions  in  the  story  explain  the  lack  of  unity 
in  the  book. 

Another  weakness  is  the  use  of  dialect.  Although  dialect 
is  not  used  throughout  the  story,  even  the  occasional  use  of 
dialect  results  in  a  lack  of  force  and  clearness. 

We  wonder  if  the  author  has  not  sacrificed  literary  style  and 
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merit  in  his  attempt  to  give  a  clear  and  forcible  picture  of  the 
life  and  religion  of  India.  He  succeeds  in  giving  a  good 
picture  of  Hindu  life,  but  does  he  succeed  in  giving  true 
literary  expression  to  his  thought? 

2.  Gulliver’s  Travels  is  a  story  of  a  series  of  voyages  to  various 
countries. 

There  are  several  excellent  literary  qualities  found  in  the 
story.  The  author  has  a  very  vivid  imagination  in  that  he 
has  the  ability  to  present  many  different  types  of  characters. 

Swift  also  possessed  the  power  of  description.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  his  detailed  descriptions  of  the  different  countries. 

The  language  of  the  author  is  simple.  The  words  are 
simple  and  suggestive.  If  they  were  not,  the  reader  would 
soon  become  bored  by  the  rather  lengthy  descriptions. 

There  are  a  few  grammatical  forms  which  may  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  conventions  of  the  age  in  which  Swift  lived,  but 
which  are  not  in  use  to-day.  These  forms  add  to  the  difficulty 
a  modern  reader  has  with  the  book. 

We  find  that  there  is  a  moral  or  lesson  in  the  accounts  of 
the  voyages.  Swift  saw  how  humanity  was  suffering  and  he 
wanted  to  show  that  the  ruling  classes  were  partly  responsible 
for  this  suffering. 

If  the  author  had  omitted  some  of  the  obscenity,  he  could 
have  developed  the  theme  just  as  well.  This  last  weakness 
must  be  one  of  only  minor  importance  since  the  book  still 
maintains  its  popularity  in  the  field  of  literature. 

Exercise  B.  The  topic  sentence  of  the  following  paragraph 
has  been  omitted.  Supply  it. 

One  section  of  the  state  is  mountainous.  It  contains  fifteen 
counties,  and  is  productive  of  lumber  and  fruits.  The  second 
section  is  composed  of  rolling,  hilly  country,  comprising  forty 
counties,  suitable  for  various  crops.  The  third  section  is  the 
coastal  plain,  including  twenty-six  counties,  in  which  the  chief 
agricultural  industry  is  truck-gardening  for  distant  markets. 

Exercise  C.  The  following  paragraph  is  “double-barrelled” 

- —  two  paragraphs  have  been  written  as  one.  Divide. 

When  the  time  finally  comes  that  every  human  being  has  a 
comfortable  home,  with  his  life  made  less  harried  by  a  multitude 
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of  labor-saving  contrivances,  what  next?  If  this  would  make 
people  happier,  there  wouldn’t  be  anything  else  to  do;  the  millen¬ 
nium  would  have  arrived  and  we  could  all  sit  back  and  enjoy  our¬ 
selves.  But  my  guess  is  that  as  material  comforts  increase,  people 
will  be  no  happier  than  they  are  to-day.  I  doubt  if  the  modern 
flapper  dashing  about  with  her  sweetheart  in  a  high-powered  motor 
car  is  any  happier  than  was  Priscilla  and  her  John  Alden  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Sooner  or  later,  as  inventions  multiply  and 
people  find  themselves  no  happier  than  they  were  before,  there  will 
come  a  shift  of  emphasis  in  our  research.  The  competent  and 
brilliant  minds  which  have  so  far  been  directing  their  energies  to 
material  development  will  turn  to  the  study  of  God  and  true  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  past,  spiritual  discoveries  have  been  more  or  less 
accidental  and  have  been  made  by  a  scattered  dozen  or  so  poor 
but  faithful  souls.  But  when  science  has  at  last  mastered  its  con¬ 
trol  over  external  nature,  it  is  inevitable  that  it  will  set  as  its  task 
the  perfecting  of  our  control  over  our  very  complex  inner  nature; 
and  when  this  task  is  seriously  undertaken,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
predict  the  great  things  that  may  be  accomplished.  (Originally 
two  paragraphs  of  an  article  by  Roger  W.  Babson.) 


THE  OUTLINE 

There  are  three  types  of  outline.  The  Paragraph  Outline, 
sometimes  used  in  planning  short  themes,  consists  of  topic  or 
summary  sentences  representing  the  thought  of  the  succes¬ 
sive  paragraphs.  The  Topic  Outline,  useful  in  planning 
short  or  long  themes,  consists  of  phrases.  The  Sentence 
Outline,  useful  in  planning  long  themes,  consists  of  com¬ 
plete  sentences  indicating  the  heads  and  sub-heads  of  the 
composition. 

39a.  In  a  Paragraph  Outline,  indent  the  sentences  as  if 
they  were  so  many  paragraphs : 

My  Home  Town 

i.  The  situation  of  my  home  town,  Preston,  is  more  fortunate 
than  that  of  its  neighbors. 
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2.  The  history  of  Preston  begins  with  its  foundation  in  the 
1840’s. 

3.  Its  growth  was  slow,  however,  before  the  World  War. 

39b.  In  a  Topic  Outline,  indent  exactly  as  in  the  following 
model : 

My  Home  Town 

I.  Its  situation. 

II.  Its  history. 

A.  Foundation. 

B.  Growth. 

1.  Before  the  war. 

2.  After  the  war. 

C.  Special  achievements. 

III.  Its  present  activities  and  interests. 

A.  Industrial  expansion. 

B.  Educational  progress. 

C.  The  “boosting”  spirit. 

39c.  In  a  Sentence  Outline,  indent  exactly  as  in  this 
model: 

My  Home  Town 

I.  The  situation  of  Preston  is  fortunate. 

A.  It  lies  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers. 

B.  Neighboring  towns  are  not  so  well  located. 

II.  The  history  of  the  town  is  not  a  long  story. 

A.  It  was  not  founded  till  the  1840’s. 

B.  It  played  an  honorable  role  in  the  Civil  War. 

C.  It  grew  slowly  before  the  World  War. 

D.  It  was  transformed  during  the  subsequent  industrial 
expansion. 

1.  Automobile  parts  have  been  manufactured  since 
1921. 

2.  A  new  wealthy  class  has  risen. 

39d.  Do  not  make  coordinate  any  matter  that  is  logi¬ 
cally  subordinate. 

Wrong:  B.  Growth. 

1.  Before  the  war. 

C.  Growth  after  the  war. 
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Right:  B.  Growth. 

1 .  Before  the  war. 

2.  After  the  war. 

39e.  Do  not  make  subordinate  any  matter  that  is  logically 
coordinate. 

Wrong:  B.  Growth. 

i.  Before  the  war. 
a.  After  the  war. 

Right:  B.  Growth. 

1 .  Before  the  war. 

2.  After  the  war. 

39f.  Remember  that  subdivision  means  division  into  at 
least  two  parts: 

Wrong:  A.  Foundation. 

i.  In  the  1840’s. 

B.  Growth. 

Right:  A.  Foundation  in  the  i84o’s. 

B.  Growth. 

39g.  In  outlines  as  well  as  in  other  writing,  express  parallel 
thoughts  in  parallel  form. 

Wrong:  A.  Foundation  of  the  town. 

B.  When  and  how  it  grew. 

Right:  A.  Foundation  of  the  town. 

B.  Growth  of  the  town. 

39h.  Collect  ample  material  before  undertaking  to  plan  a 
composition. 

The  following  subjects  offer  a  good  opportunity  for  the 
collection  of  material,  both  critical  and  explanatory. 

1.  The  automobile  and  the  state  highway. 

2.  College  fraternities. 

3.  The  modern  novel. 

4.  The  first  ten  years  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

5.  Professionalism  in  sport. 
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Misspelling  is  the  mark  of  a  writer  who  is  either  illiterate  or 
lazy.  For  errors  of  this  kind  there  is  little  excuse,  since  the 
weakness  can  be  overcome  by  careful  study.  A  mastery  of 
the  following  specific  rules  and  the  two  general  rules  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Spelling  List  will  enable  you  to  learn  how  to 
spell  correctly. 

PRONUNCIATION  AND  SPELLING 

40.  Remember  that  mispronunciation  is  responsible  for 
over  ten  per  cent 1  of  misspelled  words. 

If  one  mispronounces  a  word,  one  is  almost  certain  to 


misspell  it.  Note  carefully  the  pronunciation  and  the  spell- 

ing  of  the  following  words: 

accompanying 

extraordinary 

arctic 

February 

athlete 

generally 

athletics 

geography  (e  and  0) 

boundary 

government 

candidate 

grievous  (not  ious) 

cava/ry  (cf.  Calvary) 

height  (no  th  sound) 

consider  able 

hundred  ( red  not  erd  sound) 

curiosity 

hungry  (not  Hungaip’) 

definite 

interested 

despair 

laboratory 

different 

liability 

t/irastrous 

library 

disease 

literature 

element 

mathematics 

every 

occahonai/y  (two  c's,  one  s,  two 

everybody  (not  ever) 

r*\ 

evidently 

omkdon  (one  m,  two  s’s) 

exceptiona/ly 

original 

1  Lester,  John  A.,  A  Spelling  Review,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  p.  14. 
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/forform  (not  pre) 

perhaps  (not  praps) 

permanent 

picture  (not  picter ) 

prevalent 

principally 

probably  (not  probly) 

quantity 

recognize 

referee  (onef) 

sacri/^gious  (not  religious ) 


satisfactorily 

similar 

sophomore 

superintendent  (not  suprintend ) 
tragedy  (no  d) 
translate 
usually  (a  and  a) 
valwable  (a  and  a) 
whether  (contrast  weather) 
whither  (contrast  wither) 
whicA  (contrast  witch) 


Exercise.  Pronounce  the  following  words  slowly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly,  one  syllable  at  a  time.  Then  copy  them  and  mark 
the  division  into  syllables.  (See  Syllabication ,  76.) 

Accidentally,  athletics,  boundary,  brilliant,  business,  cruelty,  definite, 
description,  destroy,  disease,  eighth,  elementary,  every,  February,  forty, 
fourteen,  government,  grammar,  infinite,  interesting,  irrelevant,  irreverent, 
laboratory,  loose,  lose,  mischievous,  misspell,  necessary,  occasion,  parallel, 
particularly,  pen,  pin,  persistence,  positively,  principal,  privilege,  professor, 
quiet,  quite,  referred,  sacrilegious,  separate,  stationary,  stationery,  unneces¬ 
sary,  whether. 


CONFUSION  OF  SIMILAR  FORMS 


OR  SOUNDS 


41.  Avoid  the  confusion  of  words  similar  in  form,  or  similar 
or  identical  in  sound.1 

The  following  groups  of  words  are  often  carelessly  con¬ 
fused.  Look  up  all  unfamiliar  words  in  this  list. 


ask,  asked 
berth,  birth 
born,  borne 


accept,  except 
accent,  ascent,  assent 
advice,  advise 
affect,  effect 
all  right,  almost,  always 
all  together,  altogether 


breath,  breathe 
capital,  capitol 
coarse,  course 


xJohn  A.  Lester,  op.  cit.,  p.  ii,  says  that  thirteen  per  cent  of  mis¬ 
spellings  are  due  to  such  confusion. 
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complement,  compliment 
conscience,  conscious 
choose,  chose 
council,  counsel,  consul 
dairy,  diary 
desert,  dessert 
decent,  descend,  descent 
deprecate,  depreciate 
dining,  dinning 
dying,  dyeing 
earnest,  Ernest 
euphemism,  euphuism 
fare,  fair 

formally,  formerly 
forth,  fourth,  forty 
hear,  here 
holy,  wholly 
irrelevant,  irreverent 
its,  it’s 
knew,  new 
know,  no 
Johnson,  Jonson 
later,  latter 
lead,  led 
loath,  loathe 
loose,  lose 

luxuriant,  luxurious 
mind,  mine 
of,  off 


ought,  aught 
past,  passed 
peace,  piece 
plain,  plane 
precede,  proceed 
prevalent,  prevail 
principal,  principle 
prophecy,  prophesy 
quiet,  quite,  quit 
respectfully,  respectively 
revered,  reverent 
rite,  right,  write 
sense,  consent 
shone,  shown 
sight,  cite,  site 
speak,  speech 
Spenser,  Spencer 
stationary,  stationery 
staid,  stayed 
straight,  strait 
their,  there,  they’re 
therefore,  therefor 
threw,  through 
till,  until 
to,  too,  two 
troup,  troupe 
weather,  whether 
which,  witch,  sandwich 
who’s,  whose 


Exercise.  Choose  ten  of  the  groups  given  in  the  preceding 
section  and  compose  sentences  to  illustrate  the  correct 
spelling  and  meaning  of  the  words  in  each  group.  Write  a 
separate  sentence  for  each  word  in  the  group. 


ETYMOLOGICAL  KINSHIP 

42.  A  knowledge  of  the  etymology  of  a  word  will  often 
help  one  to  recall  the  spelling.  If  you  have  studied  a 
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foreign  language,  use  your  knowledge  of  etymology  to 
guide  you  in  spelling. 

For  instance,  one  who  knows  that  definite  is  derived  from 
Latin  finis  will  not  spell  the  word  definite. 

Learn  to  associate  derivatives  from  the  same  root  words: 

prepare,  apparent,  preparation,  preparatory,  compare;  satisfaction,  dis¬ 
satisfaction;  four,  fourth;  villa,  villain;  cease,  decease;  point,  appoint, 
disappoint;  govern,  government;  court,  courtier,  courtesy,  courteous;  opera, 
operate,  operation;  grade,  degrade,  degradation;  sociable,  associate. 

Distinguish  carefully  between  the  following  pairs  of  pre¬ 
fixes: 


ante,  “before”:  antedate 
dis,  “not”:  disappear 
dis  or  di,  “twice”:  dissyllable, 
digraph 

for,  “from”  or  “greatly”:  for¬ 
bid,  forlorn,  forspent 
per,  “through,”  “thoroughly”: 
percolate,  perchance 

Note  the  three  words  in  -ce 
cept  for  supersede,  most  other 
-cede. 


anti,  “against”:  anticlimax 
de,  “from,”  “down”:  decease 
dys,  “ill,  hard”:  dyspepsia 

fore,  “in  front,”  “before”:  fore¬ 
ground,  foretell 

pre,  “before”:  precede,  prevent 

ed:  proceed,  exceed,  succeed.  Ex¬ 
words  of  this  class  are  spelled 


Exercise  A.  Write  several  derivatives  of  each  of  the  Latin 
stems  listed  below.  Use  a  hyphen  between  the  stem  and 
the  prefix  or  suffix: 

-fine  ( define ,  de-fin-ite-ness,  in-fin-ite),  anim-,  ann-  (year),  aud-  (hear), 
-cede,  -cide,  -cred,  cur-  (care),  curr-  (run),  diet-,  form-,  liber-,  migr-, 
mult-,  pell-,  pie-,  -plete,  port-,  puls-,  vent-,  vide,  voc-,  and  volv-*. 

Exercise  B.  Supply: 

cede,  ceed,  or  sede:  pre....,  re....,  con....,  inter....,  ex...., 
sue . . . . ,  super . . . .,  pro .... 

Exercise  C.  Study  the  list  of  prefixes  given  above  and  list 
two  or  more  words  beginning  with  each  prefix. 
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Exercise  D.  For  each  of  the  following  words  list  two  or  more 
words  containing  the  same  root  or  stem.  In  your  list  use  a 
hyphen  to  separate  the  root  from  the  prefixes  and  suffixes, 
thus: 

ab  -solve,  annu-al,  at-tract,  cent- urion,  com  -pel,  com-puls-ion, 
con-clude,  defer,  de-sign,  in -voke,  manu -facture,  fied- al,  pr e-clude, 
pr e-side,  pro -gress,  re-fract-ion,  re-late,  re-pulse,  r e-volve,  re-vuls-ion, 
sui -cide,  uni  -form. 

Exercise  E.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  words  as  possible  formed 
with  the  prefixes  listed  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  this  sec¬ 
tion:  ante,  anti,  etc. 

Exercise  F.  Write  derivatives  of  the  following  words.  Sep¬ 
arate  the  stem  from  the  suffix  or  prefix. 

Sure,  glad,  govern,  grammar,  battle,  cease,  busy,  labor,  scribe,  appoint, 
appear,  ease,  conceive,  four,  satisfy,  dress,  appear,  mischief,  victory,  total. 

EI  AND  IE 

43.  Do  not  confuse  ei  and  ie.  The  following  rhyme  may 
help  you  to  remember  whether  to  write  ei  or  ie : 

Write  i  before  e 
Except  after  c, 

Or  when  sounded  as  a 
As  in  neighbor  and  weigh. 

The  following  are  the  more  common  words  in  this  class: 


Spelled  ei 

Spelled  ie 

receive  conceive 

relief 

piece 

deceive  receipt 

relieve 

series 

perceive 

belief 

friend 

Exceptions 

believe 

fiend 

weird  either  height 

chief 

fiery 

leisure  neither  their 

grief 

mischief 

seize  foreign  heir 

When  the  sound  is  a  write  ei: 

thief 

handkerchief 

veil,  weigh,  neighbor,  freight,  neigh,  eight,  vein,  rein,  reign,  deign . 
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Exercise  A.  Insert  ei  or  ie  correctly  in  the  following  words: 

bel..ve,  ch..f,  conc..ve,  ..ther,  f.  .nd,  fr..nd,  fr.  .ght,  h.  .r, 
l..sure,  misch..f,  n..ce,  p.  .ce,  rec..ve,  r..n,  s..ge,  si.,  ght, 
th.  .r,  w.  .Id,  w.  .ght,  w.  .rd,  rec.  .pt,  gr.  .f,  br.  .f,  f.  .rce. 

Exercise  B.  Make  a  list  of  ten  or  more  other  words  spelled 
with  ei  or  ie  and  add  them  to  the  two  columns  printed 
above. 


DOUBLING  A  FINAL  CONSONANT 

44.  Before  a  suffix  beginning  with  a  vowel  (- ing ,  -ed} 
etc.)  double  a  single  final  consonant  (1)  if  it  is  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  single  vowel  and  (2)  if  the  consonant 
stands  either  in  a  monosyllable  or  in  a  word  accented 
on  the  last  syllable. 

If  both  of  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  consonant 
is  not  doubled. 


MONOSYLLABLES 


drag 

dragging 

whip 

whipping 

run 

running 

plan 

planning 

stop 

stopping 

cut 

cutting 

get 

getting 

bid 

bidding 

hot 

hottest 

quiz 

quizzes 

din 

dinning 

man 

mannish 

sin 

sinning 

quit 

quitting 

rob 

robbing 

fit 

fitting 

drop 

dropping 

Note  that  the  following  monosyllables,  which  contain  a 
digraph  (two  vowels)  before  the  final  consonant  or  which 
end  in  two  consonants,  do  not  come  under  this  rule. 

read  reading  stiff  stiffer 

brief  briefer  act  actor 
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Note  that  these  dissyllables  accented  on  the  last  syllable 
follow  the  regular  rule. 


begin  beginning 
omit  omitted 
occur  occurred 
refer  referred,  but  reference, 
referee 

confer  conferred,  but  conference 


transfer  transferred,  but 
transference 
compel  compelled 
permit  permitted 
commit  committee 


Exercise  A.  Write  the  present  participle  and  the  past  tense 
of  each  of  the  following  verbs: 

Drag  ( dragging ,  dragged ),  brag ,  pop,  trim,  expel,  travel,  submit,  dine, 
din,  commit,  play,  occur,  quit,  quiet,  fine,  develop,  interfere,  prefer,  occur, 
pass,  mix,  desert,  war,  benefit,  face,  compose,  confer,  heal,  stop,  regret,  get, 
refit,  fit. 

Exercise  B.  Write  the  third  person  singular  present  in¬ 
dicative  of  each  of  the  words  listed  above:  drags,  brags,  pops, 
etc. 


DROPPING  FINAL  -E 

45.  For  words  ending  in  silent  e,  drop  the  e  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  vowel,  but  retain  the  e  before  a  suffix 
beginning  with  a  consonant: 


arrange 

arranging,  but 

like 

liking 

arrangement 

lose 

losing 

arrive 

arriving,  arrival 

love 

loving,  lovable 

believe 

believing 

mistake 

mistakable 

change 

changing 

move 

moving 

choose 

choosing 

please 

pleasure 

come 

coming 

shake 

shaking 

fleece 

fleecy 

shape 

shaping 

force 

forcing,  forcibly 

true 

truism 

guide 

guidance 

use 

usable,  usage 

have 

having 

write 

writing 

hope 

hoping 

imagine 

imaginary,  imaginable 
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Exceptions 

1 .  Dyeing ,  singeing,  tingeing  retain  the  e  to  distinguish  these  words 
from  dying,  singing,  and  tinging  (=  “tinkling”).  Shoeing,  hoeing, 
eyeing,  acreage,  and  mileage  also  retain  the  e. 

2.  Since  c  and  g  followed  by  the  back  vowels  a,  o,  or  u  generally 
have  the  hard  sound,  the  e  is  retained  after  c  or  g  before  the 
suffixed  -able  or  -ous  in  order  to  preserve  the  soft  sound  of  c  or  g: 
changeable,  courageous,  advantageous,  serviceable,  noticeable,  peace¬ 
able,  outrageous,  and  vengeance. 

3.  Argument,  acknowledgment,  judgment,  truly,  duly,  awful,  wholly, 
and  ninth. 

Exercise  A.  Write  the  present  participle  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

Arrive  (arriving),  accept,  admire,  agree,  argue,  arrive,  break,  change, 
come,  die,  din,  dine,  dye,  eye,  grace,  hoe,  hope,  lose,  move,  please,  prove, 
receive,  ruin,  serve,  shoe,  sing,  singe,  slope,  take,  use,  write. 

Exercise  B.  Change  each  of  the  following  words  into  an  ad¬ 
jective  by  adding  -able,  -ible,  or  -ous. 

Service  (serviceable) ,  eat,  force,  notice,  laugh,  sense,  trace,  credit,  change, 
love,  break,  accept,  prefer,  rely,  admire,  peace,  remark,  courage,  humor, 
grieve,  outrage,  trouble,  pity. 

Exercise  C.  Form  derivatives  of  the  following  words  by 
adding  -ment,  - ly ,  or  -ty. 

Able  (ably),  arrange,  amaze,  commence,  content,  develop,  entire,  general, 
god,  great,  judge,  like,  love,  nine,  partial,  polite,  prince,  safe,  sick,  special, 
subtle,  sure,  vague,  wasteful,  true,  argue,  acknowledge,  a.nd  judge. 


FINAL  -T 

46.  In  words  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  change 
the  y  to  i  before  any  suffix  except  one  beginning  with  i: 

mercy  merciful  busy  business 

embody  embodied,  but  embodying  study  studious,  but  studying 

rely  reliance  hurry  hurried,  but  hurrying 

happy  happiness  easy  easily 

beauty  beautiful 
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When  the  final  -y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  it  is  not  changed: 
stay  stayed  valley  valleys  employ  employed 

But  note  the  exceptions  pay ,  paid;  lay,  laid;  say,  said. 

Exercise.  Write  the  third  person  singular  present  indicative 
and  the  past  tense  of  each  of  the  following  verbs: 

Try  {tries,  tried),  busy,  carry,  convey,  cry,  deny,  envy,  ferry,  hurry, 
lay,  marry,  pay,  play,  rely,  say,  spy,  study,  supply,  tarry. 

PLURALS 


47.  Follow  these  rules  for  the  formation  of  plurals. 

1.  Plurals  in  -s  or  -es.  Most  nouns  form  the  plural  by  adding 
s  to  the  singular:  boys,  trees,  seas,  bells,  cups. 

But  nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound:  (j-,  sh,  x,  z )  add  es 
to  form  the  plural:  kisses,  horses,  fences,  axes,  quizzes. 

2.  Plural  of  words  in  -y.  Nouns  ending  in  -y  preceded  by  a  con¬ 
sonant  change  the_y  to  i  and  add  es  to  form  the  plural:  flies, 
cries,  skies,  studies,  ladies,  mercies,  armies,  pities.  Nouns  ending 
in  -y  preceded  by  a  vowel,  usually  retain  the_^  and  add  s  for 
the  plural:  days,  keys,  plays,  joys,  quays,  monkeys. 

3.  Plural  of  words  in  -0.  Nouns  ending  in  0  preceded  by  a  vowel 
add  s  to  form  the  plural:  cameos,  folios. 

Nouns  ending  in  0  preceded  by  a  consonant  add  s  or  es.  The 
following  form  the  plural  by  adding  es:  echo,  hero,  no,  potato, 
tomato,  cargo,  mosquito,  negro.  Most  other  words  of  this  class 
add  s:  canto,  dynamo,  halo,  memento,  quarto,  piano,  solo. 

4.  Irregular  plurals.  Traces  of  the  Old  English  irregular  declen¬ 
sions  survive  in  the  irregular  plurals  oxen,  children,  brethren, 
geese,  feet,  mice,  men,  women,  sheep,  deer,  swine,  trout. 

5.  Plurals  of  foreign  words.  Many  words  derived  from  foreign 
languages  retain  the  plural  of  the  language  from  which  they 
were  borrowed.  Many  words  of  this  class  have  been  partly 
naturalized  and  have  a  second  (anglicized)  plural.  The 
present  tendency  is  to  anglicize  the  plural  of  foreign  nouns. 


alumna:  alumnas  (feminine) 
alumnus:  alumni  (masculine) 
radius:  radii  or  radiuses 
focus:  foci  or  focuses 


cherub:  cherubim  or  cherubs 
seraph:  seraphim  or  seraphs 
basis:  bases 

hypothesis:  hypotheses 
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gladiolus:  gladioli  or  gladioluses  analysis:  analyses 


phenomenon:  phenomena 
crisis:  crises 

index:  indices  or  indexes 
beau:  beaux  or  beaus 
tableau:  tableaux  or  tableaus 
formula:  formulae  or  formulas 


datum:  data 

stratum:  strata  or  stratums 
medium:  media  or  mediums 
memorandum:  memoranda 
or  memorandums 


6.  Plural  of  compounds.  Compound  nouns  usually  form  the  plural 
by  adding  s  or  es  to  the  important  word  in  the  compound: 
sons-in-law,  courts-martial,  bystanders,  passers-by.  But  if  the 
component  elements  are  so  closely  joined  as  to  be  felt  as  a 
simple  word,  the  suffix  is  added  to  the  end  of  the  word: 
cupfuls,  handfuls.  In  a  few  words  both  elements  are  pluralized: 
men-servants,  women-servants. 

7.  The  plural  of  letters,  figures,  signs,  etc.  (See  Apostrophe,  25.) 


Exercise  A.  Write  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following 
words: 


Alias,  alumna,  alumnus,  appendix,  banjo,  beau,  beauty,  canto,  crash, 
crisis,  cupful,  day,  deer,  dilettante,  echo,  brother-in-law,  fish,  fly,  glass, 
hero,  horse,  joy,  key,  knife,  index,  lady,  lady's-maid,  mati-o' -war,  man¬ 
servant,  mass,  mercy,  Miss  Smith,  Air.  Brown,  mouse,  negro,  ox,  passer-by, 
piano,  potato,  radius,  runner-up,  sky,  solo,  stratum,  teaspoonful,  tree,  trout, 
valley,  10,  a,  quiz. 


Exercise  B.  Write  the  singular  of  each  of  these  words: 

Alumna,  alumni,  bacteria,  banditti,  bases,  cherubim,  crises,  criteria, 
data,  dicta,  exempla,  fabliaux,  memoranda,  messieurs,  radii,  seraphim, 
strata,  tableaux,  theses,  species,  measles. 


COMPOUND  WORDS 

48.  Learn  the  following  rules  for  the  writing  of  compounds. 

Fixed  and  oft-repeated  expressions  tend  to  become  com¬ 
pound  words.  Thus,  volley  ball  will  become  volley-ball  or 
volleyball  when  a  closer  unity  between  the  two  words  is  felt. 
When  such  a  word  is  written  with  a  hyphen,  the  elements 
of  the  compound  are  still  felt  as  separate  words.  When  the 
word  is  written  solid,  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed 
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are  fused  more  completely;  often  the  new  word  is  accented 
on  the  first  syllable  as  if  it  were  a  single  word  and,  in  some 
cases,  has  a  meaning  different  from  the  sum  of  the  meanings 
of  its  elements.  Black  board  and  black  bird,  for  example,  do 
not  have  the  same  accent  or  the  same  meaning  as  blackboard 
and  blackbird. 

Although  there  are  no  hard-and-fast  rules  for  the  use  of 
the  hyphen  and  although  dictionaries  and  reputable  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  differ  widely  in  their  practice,  the  chief  prin¬ 
ciple  governing  the  use  of  the  hyphen  is  simple.  This 
principle  is  that  the  hyphen  is  not  used  between  words  which 
have  the  same  meaning  when  written  separately  as  they  do 
when  they  are  joined  by  a  hyphen:  no  expression  should  be 
written  solid  or  with  a  hyphen  except  to  indicate  a  unity  of 
meaning  in  the  words  so  joined.  Note  the  different  mean¬ 
ings  of  well-known  in  the  following  sentence  from  Professor 
Manly’s  Some  New  Light  on  Chaucer : 

These  facts  were  “illustrated  even  in  minute  detail  by  knights 
belonging  to  a  family  whose  members  were  well  known  to  Chaucer 
and  were  well-known  figures  of  the  day”  (p.  254). 

Most  errors  in  compounding  are  due  to  an  excessive  use 
of  the  hyphen.  When  in  doubt,  consult  your  dictionary,  or 
write  the  word  without  division.  The  following  rules  cover 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  common  uses  of  the  hyphen. 

48a.  Use  the  hyphen  in  writing  the  following  classes  of 
words : 

1.  Self,  half  quarter,  word,  followed  by  another  word:  self-esteem, 
self-control,  self-taught  (but  selfsame)-,  half -for gotten. 

2.  Prepositional  phrases  forming  a  compound  noun:  man-of-war, 
father-in-law. 

3.  Two  or  more  words  preceding  the  noun  and  used  as  a  single 
adjective:  fust-class,  worn-out,  up-to-date,  salmon-pink,  well-known 
man,  red-headed,  so-called  error.  But  “He  was  so  called,  well 
known,  well  groomed .” 
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4.  Compound  numerals  less  than  a  hundred  used  as  adjectives: 
sixty-three,  forty-eight,  one-third,  but  “One  third  of  the  money 
was  lost.”  (Here  the  fraction  is  used  as  a  noun.) 

5.  Words  that  may  be  misread  or  that  are  difficult  to  read: 
re-creation,  recreation;  co-respondent,  correspondent;  twenty  five-dollar 
bills,  twenty-five  dollar  bills;  common  school-teacher,  common-school 
teacher;  a  light-house  keeper,  a  light  house-keeper;  anti-imperial,  ante- 
evolutionary,  bell-like  (the  last  three  cases  to  aid  the  eye  in 
reading). 

6.  All  +  another  word:  all-pervading,  all-inclusive,  but  all  right. 

7.  To-day,  to-morrow,  to-night,  and  good-by. 

48b.  Write  the  following  classes  of  words  solid: 

1.  A  compound  noun  composed  of  two  other  nouns:  baseball, 
textbook,  workman.  But  if  the  first  noun  is  used  as  an  adjective 
to  modify  the  second,  the  two  words  then  express  separate  and 
distinct  ideas  and  should  be  written  separately:  iron  age,  air 
pump,  fellow  citizen,  mother  tongue,  drug  store. 

2.  Most  compounds  consisting  of  any,  ever,  every,  no,  some,  -body, 
-thing,  or  -where:  anybody,  nowhere,  whatever,  something,  everybody 
(indefinite  pronouns  or  adverbs). 

3.  Compound  personal  pronouns  and  prepositions:  myself, 
oneself,  itself;  into ,  within,  upon,  towards,  but  on  to. 

4.  Words  consisting  of  a  root  +  a  prefix  or  a  suffix:  ahead,  be¬ 
cause,  beside,  outdoor,  overtake,  upward,  goodness,  kingdom,  but  ex- 
President,  pre-war,  pro-German. 

48c.  Write  separate  the  following  common  words  and 
phrases : 

All  right,  any  one,  any  time,  by  and  by,  every  one,  every  time,  good  night 
(but  good-by),  a  high  school,  no  one,  some  one,  some  day,  some  way,  et 
cetera,  in  order,  in  spite  of,  and  per  cent. 

Exercise.  Classify  the  following  words  and  expressions  in 
three  groups:  (1)  those  written  solid,  (2)  those  written  with 
a  hyphen,  and  (3)  those  written  as  separate  words: 

a  longblacksnake,  a  tenfootpole,  runnerup,  soninlaw,  wellpreserved  man, 
the  book  was  wellpreserved,  a  lighthousekeeper,  airplane,  today,  postoffice, 
exPresident,  tendollarbills,  a  betterthanthou  attitude,  a  twohanded  engine, 
knighterrant,  allright,  Godsend,  into,  electriclight,  selfevident,  ageold 
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theory,  everywhere,  sevenday  fast,  trustworthy  labor,  a  guardrail,  manpower, 
manmade,  frequentlyused  words,  landtenure,  allcomprehending,  thirtysix, 
eyetonic,  inthelongrun,  supernatural,  lawbreakers,  cityhall,  Englishspeaking 
peoples,  medicalstaff,  carload,  nonpartisan,  a  commonsense  proposal, 
/arranging  effect,  wheatflour,  worldwearied,  shabbilydressed  man,  his 
longplanned  biography  of  Johnson,  a  wellspent  day,  a  grownup,  secondstory 
apartments,  a  wouldbe  humorist,  widespreadrumors,  hardworkingman, 
happygolucky,  selfdefence,  teaspoon,  already,  onto,  etcetera,  nevertheless, 
inasmuchas,  despite,  inspiteof  battleground,  salmonpink,  onethird,  street  car, 
percent,  percentage,  /arranging,  southeast,  whatsoever,  together,  outdoors. 

SPELLING  LIST 

The  list  on  pages  282-88  contains  nearly  all  of  the  common 
words  that  are  frequently  misspelled  by  college  students. 
Every  student  should  master  the  list  at  once,  for  by  doing  so 
he  can  eliminate  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent  of  his  errors 
in  spelling.  Two  general  rules  will  enable  you  to  avoid 
misspelling  words  not  found  in  this  list. 

49a.  When  in  doubt,  consult  a  dictionary. 

The  following  dictionaries  are  suggested  as  reliable  and 
reasonably  cheap:  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary, 
Funk  and  Wagnall’s  College  Standard  Dictionary,  the 
Winston  Slmplified  Dictionary,  and  the  Concise  Oxford 
Dictionary.  (See  also  pages  315-18.) 

49b.  Record  all  errors  in  spelling,  and  write  the  correct 
form  of  every  word  you  misspell. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  write  each  misspelled  word  cor¬ 
rectly  five  times,  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  memory. 


absolutely 

accumulate 

address 

absurd 

accustom 

adjectival 

accept 

achievement 

adverbially 

accidentally 

acknowledge 

advice 

accommodate 

acquaintance 

advise 

accomplish 

acquitted 

adviser 

accusative 

across 

aeroplane 
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affairs 

affect 

aggravate 

alley 

allotted 

allowed 

all  right 

ally 

almost 

already 

altar 

alter 

although 

altogether 

alumna  (ae) 

alumnus  (i) 

always 

amateur 

ammunition 

among 

amount 

analysis 

analyze 

angel 

angle 

annual 

another 

anxiety 

anything 

anywhere 

apartment 

apparatus 

apparent 

appearance 

appropriate 

arctic 

argument 

arising 

arithmetic 

around 

arouse 


arranging 

arrival 

artillery 

ascend 

ask 

asked 

association 

athlete 

athletics 

attempt 

attractive 

audience 

authorities 

automobile 

auxiliary 

awkward 

balance 

balloon 

barbarous 

baring 

barring 

baseball 

based 

battalion 

bearing 

because 

becoming 

before 

beggar 

beginning 

believe 

beneficial 

benefited 

border 

borne 

boundaries 

break 

breathe 

brilliant 

Britain 


Briton 

Britannica 

buoyant 

bureau 

business 

busy 

calendar 

candidate 

can’t 

capital 

capitol 

carburetor 

cemetery 

certain 

changeable 

changing 

characteristic 

chauffeur 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

clause 

cliff 

climb 

clothes 

coarse 

colloquial 

column 

coming 

commission 

committed 

committee 

companies 

comparatively 

compel 

compelled 

competent 

competitive 

complement 

completely 
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compliment 

compulsory 

concede 

conceivable 

conceive 

conjunction 

conquer 

conqueror 

conscience 

conscientious 

considered 

continuous 

control 

controlled 

convenient 

corner 

corps 

country 

course 

courteous 

courtesy 

cozy 

cries 

criticism 

criticize 

cruelty 

curiosity 

curriculum 

custom 

cylinder 

dealt 

debater 

deceive 

decide 

decision 

declarative 

deferred 

deficient 

definite 

democracy 


dependent 

descend 

describe 

description 

despair 

desperate 

destruction 

develop 

development 

device 

devise 

dictionary 

difference 

digging 

dining 

dinning 

disappear 

disappoint 

discipline 

discussion 

disease 

dissatisfied 

dissipate 

distribute 

divided 

doctor 

doesn’t 

don’t 

dormitories 

dropped 

drunkenness 

dying 

ecstasy 

effect 

efficiency 

efficient 

eighth 

eliminate 

embarrass 

eminent 
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employee 

encouraging 

enemy 

engineer 

enthusiastic 

entirely 

equipped 

equivalent 

erroneous 

especially 

etc. 

every 

everybody 

everything 

everywhere 

exaggerate 

exceed 

excel 

excellent 

except 

exceptional 

exercise 

exhaust 

exhilarate 

existence 

expected 

expense 

experience 

explanation 

extension 

extensive 

extremely 

familiar 

fascinate 

February 

fiery 

finally 

financial 

financier 

football 
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foreign 

foremost 

foresee 

forest 

forfeit 

formally 

formerly 

forth 

forty 

forward 

fought 

fourth 

frantically 

fraternities 

freshman 

friend 

frightened 

fulfill 

furniture 

further 

gayety 

generally 

genitive 

genius 

glorious 

good-by 

government 

governor 

grammar 

grandeur 

grievous 

guard 

guest 

guidance 

harass 
haven’t 
having 
height  # 
heroes 


hesitancy 

hoping 

horde 

humorous 

hundred 

hundredths 

hurries 

hypocrisy 

imaginary 

imagine 

immediately 

imitative 

impromptu 

incident 

incidentally 

incredible 

independent 

indefinitely 

indispensable 

inevitable 

influential 

innocent 

instance 

intellectual 

intelligence 

intentionally 

intercede 

interested 

invitation 

involve 

irresistible 

isn’t 

its 

it’s 

itself 

knew 

knowledge 

known 


laboratory 

laid 

later 

latter 

lavender 

lead 

led 

liable 

library 

lightning 

likely 

literature 

loneliness 

loose 

lose 

losing 

magnificence 

maintenance 

maneuver 

manual 

manufacture 

mathematics 

mattress 

meant 

medicine 

militarism 

miniature 

minute 

mischievous 

misspelled 

modifier 

modifies 

modifying 

momentous 

morale 

mosquitoes 

motor 

murmur 

muscle 

mysterious 
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naturally 

overrun 

prefer 

necessary 

preference 

necessity 

paid 

preferred 

negroes 

parallel 

prejudice 

neither 

parliament 

preparation 

nervous 

participial 

prepositional 

nevertheless 

participle 

prevalent 

nineteenth 

particularly 

principal 

ninetieth 

partner 

principle 

ninety 

passed 

privilege 

ninth 

pastime 

probably 

nominative 

peaceable 

proceed 

no  one 

perceive 

profession 

northeast 

perform 

professor 

noticeable 

perhaps 

propaganda 

noun 

permissible 

propeller 

nowadays 

perseverance 

prophecy 

personal 

prophesy 

obedience 

personnel 

proudest 

oblige 

persuade 

prove 

obstacle 

phrase 

pursue 

occasionally 

physical 

pursuing 

o’clock 

physically 

putting 

occurred 

piece 

occurrence 

picture 

quantity 

off 

plain 

quarter 

officer 

planned 

questionnaire 

omission 

pleasant 

quiet 

omitted 

politics 

quite 

oneself 

possess 

quiz 

opinion 

possession 

quizzes 

opportunity 

possessive 

optimistic 

possible 

raised 

ordered 

potatoes 

realize 

organization 

practically 

really 

original 

practice 

recede 

ought 

prairie 

receive 

ourselves 

precede 

receiving 

outrageous 

precedence 

recognize 

outdoor 

precedents 

recommend 

outside 

preceding 

reference 
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referring 

regard 

religion 

religious 

remembrance 

rendezvous 

repetition 

replies 

representative 

restaurant 

rheumatism 

ridiculous 

sacrilegious 

safety 

sandwich 

scarcely 

scene 

schedule 

scrape 

secretary 

seized 

sense 

sentence 

sentinel 

separate 

sergeant 

service 

several 

severely 

shining 

shipyard 

shone 

shown 

shriek 

siege 

significant 

similar 

slight 

soliloquy 

sometimes 


sophomore 

source 

southwest 

speak 

specimen 

speech 

speed 

statement 

stationary 

stationery 

statue 

stature 

statute 

stopping 

stops 

straight 

strength 

strengthen 

stretch 

struggle 

studying 

subordinate 

succeed 

success 

successful 

sunrise 

superintendent 

supersede 

sure 

surprise 

suspense 

swimming 

syllable 

symmetry 

tasting 

temperament 

tenant 

tendency 

than 

their 


themselves 

there 

thereabout 

therefore 

therefor 

they’re 

thorough 

thought 

threw 

through 

throughout 

tired 

to 

together 

too 

tournament 

toward 

track 

tract 

tragedy 

tries 

truly 

Tuesday 

two 

typical 

tyrannical 

tyranny 

unanimous 

undoubtedly 

unnecessary 

until 

use 

useful 

using 

usually 

valuable 

vegetation 

vengeance 

victorious 
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village 

welfare 

woman 

villain 

where 

women 

volunteer 

wherever 

wonderful 

whether 

won’t 

warrant 

which 

writing 

warring 

whither 

written 

weak 

whom 

weather 

who’s  [=  who  is] 

your 

week 

whose 

you’re 

weird 

without 

EFFECTIVENESS 

DICTION 

Diction  is  the  choice  of  words  for  the  expression  of  thought 
and  feeling.  A  man’s  choice  of  words  is  not  accidental,  but 
proceeds  organically  from  his  own  nature:  Such  as  he  is, 
such  will  his  choice  of  words  be.  Listen  to  him  for  five 
minutes,  or  read  a  letter  he  has  written,  and  you  will  know 
what  manner  of  man  he  is  —  his  breeding,  his  character, 
his  outlook  on  life  will  be  expressed  by  the  particular  words 
that  he  uses.  The  fiction  writer,  knowing  this,  makes  each 
of  his  characters  use  words  that  are,  as  we  say,  “in  charac¬ 
ter,”  words  befitting  the  personality  and  social  standing  of 
the  character.  He  makes  one  habitually  say,  “I  ain’t,” 
another  “I’m  not,”  and  another,  “I  am  not”;  one  says 
“good  eats,”  another  “good  meals,”  and  another,  “savory 
repasts.” 

There  is  thus  a  kind  of  fatalism  in  our  diction:  it  depends 
upon  what  we  are.  Yet  this  is,  fortunately,  not  the  whole 
of  the  matter;  since,  in  turn,  what  we  are  depends  partly 
upon  our  choice  of  words.  Resolve  nevermore  to  say  “I 
ain’t,”  and  you  are  already,  in  some  measure,  a  new  man; 
you  have  made  both  a  social  and  a  literary  advance.  A 
man  who  avoids  all  vulgar  expressions  cannot  well  remain  a 
vulgar  man.  Similarly,  a  man  whose  diction  is  growing 
more  and  more  exact  and  expressive  is  at  the  same  time 
growing  mentally;  he  is  learning  to  think. 

Diction  must  be  viewed  with  respect  to  both  correctness 
and  effectiveness.  Whereas  grammar,  punctuation,  me¬ 
chanics,  and  spelling  deal  with  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  an 
approved  and  a  disapproved  way,  diction  deals  partly  with 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  approved  and  the  disapproved, 
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and  partly,  also,  with  the  effective  and  the  ineffective,  the 
best  and  the  inferior.  Our  words  must,  first  of  all,  be  used 
correctly;  this  is  the  minimal  requirement,  the  negative 
virtue  of  words.  In  addition,  they  should  be  used  as  ef¬ 
fectively  as  possible,  for  they  may  have  a  positive  as  well  as 
a  negative  virtue. 

Good  use  is  the  English  sanctioned  by  the  best  writers  and 
speakers.  It  is  not  the  usage  of  people  in  general,  but  of 
cultivated  people.  In  other  words,  the  standard  of  good  use 
is  set  by  the  educated  classes  —  the  master  classes  —  and 
not  by  the  mere  numerical  majority. 

More  specifically,  good  use  demands  that  your  English 
be  present ,  national ,  and  reputable. 

PRESENT  USE 

Archaic  and  Obsolete  Words 

50.  Use  words  that  are  intelligible  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion. 

Avoid  words  which  are  not  used  in  the  language  of  our 
own  time.  These  are: 

Archaic  words,  old-fashioned  words  such  as  whilom  for  formerly, 
forsooth  for  indeed,  thou  for  you. 

Obsolete  words,  which  have  totally  passed  out  of  use:  dole,  meaning 
grief,  prevent,  in  the  sense  of  precede. 

NATIONAL  USE 

If  we  employ  language  which  is  peculiar  to  our  own  part 
of  the  country  we  shall  not  be  understood  by  other  sections. 
The  two  classes  of  words  that  violate  the  principle  of  na¬ 
tional  use  are  provincialisms  and  unidiomatic  expressions. 1 

1  Other,  less  common,  violations  of  the  test  of  national  use  are  foreign 
words,  Anglicisms,  and  technical  words.  Foreign  words  that  have  not  yet  been 
fully  naturalized,  such  as  raison  d'etre,  affaire  du  cosur,  iclat,  quid  pro  quo, 
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Provincialisms 

51.  Use  words  which  have  national  currency. 

Provincialisms ,  or  localisms,  are  words  confined  to  a 
limited  section  of  a  country.  Every  region  has  words  widely 
current  among  the  inhabitants  but  rarely  or  never  used  in 
other  regions.  These  words  —  which  one  perhaps  has  used 
from  childhood  without  thinking  of  them  as  incorrect  —  are 
the  most  common  violation  of  national  use  and  are,  without 
question,  the  most  difficult  to  detect  and  correct.  Although 
provincialisms  may  sometimes  be  used  in  conversation  and 
in  familiar  writing,  they  should  not  be  used  in  formal  speech 
or  writing. 

Examples  of  provincialisms  are: 

Allow,  calculate,  or  reckon  for  think,  choose  for  wish,  chuck  for  throw r 
dasen't  for  dare  not,  draw  for  gulley ,  pack  or  tote  for  carry,  plumb  for 
completely. 

Exercise.  Make  a  list  of  ten  provincialisms  heard  in  your 
state.  Make  a  list  of  ten  provincialisms  you  have  heard  in 
another  state  or  have  found  in  your  reading  of  fiction. 

Idiom 

52.  Use  idiomatic  words  and  expressions. 

An  idiom  is  an  expression  peculiar  to  a  language  and  often 
violating  the  regular  rules  of  grammar.  Though  idioms  often 
defy  immediate  grammatical  analysis  —  cannot  be  “parsed” 

should  rarely  be  used  if  there  is  an  English  equivalent  for  the  same  idea. 
The  use  of  such  foreign  tags  smacks  of  pedantry.  Likewise,  where  there 
is  a  difference  between  American  and  English  usage,  prefer  the  usage 
of  your  own  country.  Prefer  elevator,  baggage,  common  laborer,  store,  and 
engineer  to  the  Anglicisms  lift,  luggage,  navvy,  shop,  and  driver.  Technical 
words  are  words  confined  to  a  particular  occupation,  trade,  or  profession: 
bagasse,  suffragan,  edema.  They  should  ordinarily  be  used  only  in  technical 
writing. 
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at  first  glance  —  they  are  sanctioned  by  long-established 
usage,  and  are  thus  superior  to  the  strict  rules  of  grammar 
which  they  sometimes  violate.  Such  expressions  as  “ The 
sooner  the  better,”  “ten  years  ago,”  and  “a  ten-foot  pole”  are 
typical  English  idioms.  Using  the  wrong  preposition  with 
certain  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  however,  is  the  most 
common  form  of  unidiomatic  English.  The  following  are 
commonly  violated  idioms: 


UNIDIOMATIC 

aim  at  showing 
angry  at 
as  a  fact 

as  regards  to  (a  confusion  of 
two  idioms) 

belongs  to  be  in  the  room 
(choose)  between  right  or 
wrong 

blame  it  on  you 
contented  himself  by  saying 
different  than 
doubt  if  he  will  come  1 
entertain  to  dinner 
independent  from 
know  as  (I  don’t  know  as  he 
will  come.) 
lest  it  becomes 
oblivious  to 
plan  on  going 
remember  of  saying  that 
to  home 


IDIOMATIC 

aim  to  show 
angry  with 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  fact 
as  regards 
with  regard  to 
belongs  in  the  room 
between  right  and  wrong 

blame  you  for  it 
contented  himself  with  saying 
different  from 

doubt  whether  he  will  come  1 
entertain  at  dinner 
independent  of 
know  that  (whether) 

lest  it  become 
oblivious  of 
plan  to  go 

remember  saying  that 
at  home 


Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  unidiomatic  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  The  author  should  have  had  a  better  method  to  emphasize 
his  words. 

2.  The  poem  compares  the  rising  sun  with  an  old  king. 

1  See  doubt  in  the  Glossary  of  Faulty  Expressions,  pages  319-38. 
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3.  As  one  looks  out  in  the  distant  horizon  in  a  late  summer  after¬ 
noon,  one  sees  the  hazy  outlines  of  these  mountains. 

4.  If  any  one  committed  an  offense  to  the  church,  he  was  tried 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts. 

5.  When  he  came  in  close  proximity  of  the  wasp,  he  suddenly 
ducked  his  head. 

6.  These  followers  of  the  old  law  shared  all  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen’s  prejudices  of  women. 

7.  I  don’t  remember  of  reading  after  this  author  before. 

8.  It  was  not  long  until  he  fell  heels  over  head  in  love. 

9.  He  was  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  need  for  better 
manners. 

10.  I  think  I  would  better  come  to  this  meeting. 

11.  I  couldn’t  help  of  it. 

12.  The  book  is  not  mine;  it  is  somebody’s  else. 

13.  He  interrupted  me,  and  I  writing  my  letters. 

14.  He  was  absolved  of  this  charge  of  treason. 

15.  Listen  at  what  I  am  telling  you. 

Exercise  B.  What  preposition  or  prepositions  may  be  used 
correctly  after  each  of  the  following  words? 

Adapted ,  agree,  angry,  call,  change,  confer,  content,  dependent,  entertain, 
hatred,  independent,  free,  glad,  part  (verb),  prefer,  reconcile,  wait,  with  a 
view. 

(See  also  the  general  exercise  in  diction  on  page  301.) 

Exercise  C.  Look  up  the  following  words  in  a  good  diction¬ 
ary  and  determine  what  preposition  or  prepositions  are 
properly  used  with  each  word.  Then  compose  sentences  in 
which  ten  or  more  of  these  idioms  are  correctly  used.  Note 
the  cases  where  the  use  of  different  prepositions  results  in  a 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  idioms: 

Compare,  compensate,  concentrate,  concern,  conclude,  consist,  contemplate, 
contract,  correspond,  deter,  else  (nothing  else  ...),  examine,  follow, 
impress,  part,  pleased,  prefer,  revolt,  substitute,  sufficient,  susceptible, 
sympathy,  warn. 

Exercise  D.  Collect  examples  of  unidiomatic  English  from 
your  observation  of  the  speech  of  foreigners  or  of  children, 
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or  from  your  study  of  literal  translations  from  a  foreign 
language  or  your  reading  of  dialect  fiction. 

Exercise  E.  Look  up  the  following  words  in  a  modern  un¬ 
abridged  dictionary  and  state  what  preposition  (or  preposi¬ 
tions)  may  properly  be  used  with  each  word: 

Absolve,  accordance  (in  accordance...),  agree,  agreeable,  behalf, 
averse,  capable,  careful,  charge,  comply,  confide,  depend,  devote,  differ,  free, 
independent,  pleasure  ( take  or  have  pleasure?),  regard,  resentment,  sub¬ 
stitute,  wait. 

What  difference  in  meaning  does  the  substitution  of  one 
preposition  for  another  make  in  the  idioms  listed  above? 

Compose  ten  sentences  in  which  ten  of  the  idioms  you 
looked  up  are  used  correctly. 

Add  to  the  list  of  idioms  on  page  292  the  idioms  that 
you  have  violated. 

REPUTABLE  USE 

The  third  and  most  important  test  of  good  English  is 
that  of  reputable  use.  To  be  reputable,  a  word  must 
have  the  sanction  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers.  The 
four  classes  of  words  that  violate  the  principle  of  reputable 
use  are  vulgarisms  (or  “ illiteracies’’),  improprieties,  colloquial¬ 
isms,  and  slang. 

Vulgarisms ,  or  “ Illiteracies” 

53.  Avoid  vulgarisms,  or  “illiteracies.” 

Vulgarisms,  or  “illiteracies,”  1  are  words  and  expressions 
characteristic  of  uneducated  speech.  Vulgarisms  are  thus 
the  most  serious  violations  of  good  English.  They  are  care- 

1  The  term  “illiteracies”  was  coined  by  H.  W.  Fowler,  the  author  of  A 
Dictionary  of  Modern  English  Usage,  as  more  accurate  than  barbarisms  and 
vulgarisms,  terms  which  have,  however,  long  been  applied  to  low,  unrefined 
words  and  expressions. 
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fully  avoided  by  all  persons  who  wish  to  be  classed  as  edu¬ 
cated.  Such  vulgarisms  as  the  following  always  give  the 
impression  of  illiteracy:  used  to  could,  hadn’t  ought,  didn’t  use  to, 
Where  is  he  at?,  He  ain’t,  to  enthuse,  to  burgle,  unbeknownst  to, 
them  books,  we-uns. 

For  the  exercise  see  the  general  exercise  on  page  301. 

Improprieties 

54.  Avoid  improprieties.  An  impropriety  is  the  misuse 
of  a  standard  English  word,  either  in  an  incorrect 
meaning  or  in  an  incorrect  function. 

1.  Improprieties  in  meaning.  Can  for  may,  mad  for  angry,  aggravate 
for  irritate,  expect  for  suspect,  and  bad  for  sick,  are  examples  of  im¬ 
proprieties  in  meaning.  Many  improprieties  in  meaning  are 
due  to  the  confusion  of  words  of  similar  sound,  such  as  affect, 
effect;  accept,  except;  council,  counsel,  consul;  later,  latter.  (For 
further  examples  see  the  Glossary,  66,  and  the  spelling  list  on 
pages  271-72.) 

2.  Improprieties  in  function.  In  careless  speech  one  often  transfers 
a  word  from  one  function  to  another  not  yet  sanctioned  by 
good  use.  Thus,  like  and  without  are  often  improperly  used 
as  conjunctions.  (See  Conjunctions,  12.)  Similarly,  the  nouns 
loan,  suspicion,  wireless,  suicide,  wire,  housekeeping  are  incorrectly 
used  as  verbs;  and  verbs  like  combine,  invite,  and  eats,  are  incor¬ 
rectly  employed  as  nouns.  (See  also  the  Glossary,  66.)  Nouns 
are  at  present  too  frequently  used  as  adjectives.  Two  trousers 
suit,  student  activity  conventions,  two  car  conscious,  are  examples. 

Exercise.  Improprieties  in  the  use  of  the  following  words 
are  very  common.  Use  each  of  these  words  correctly  in  a 
sentence: 

Fix,  transpire,  party,  person,  individual,  quite,  unanimous,  mad,  unique, 
allude,  universal,  elude,  in,  into,  on,  on  to,  love,  like,  female,  woman,  horrid, 
fine,  raise,  rear,  most,  almost,  admit,  confess,  proposition,  proposal,  deadly, 
deathly,  pretty,  cute,  nice. 

(See  also  the  general  exercises  on  pages  300-03.) 
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Colloquialisms 

55.  Do  not  use  colloquialisms  in  formal  or  literary  dis¬ 
course. 

A  colloquialism  is  an  expression  permissible  in  an  in¬ 
formal,  easy,  intimate  style  —  either  spoken  or  written  — 
but  not  permissible  in  a  more  formal,  or  literary,  style.  The 
term  “colloquial”  is  thus  not  a  label  of  something  to  be 
avoided  in  speech,  but  rather  a  name  of  the  particular  type 
of  speech  to  which  the  word  is  most  appropriate.  Though 
colloquialisms  are  thus  appropriate  to  informal  occasions, 
they  should  be  excluded  from  one’s  formal,  well-considered 
style.  Some  typical  colloquialisms  are  funny  for  queer,  strange, 
odd\  abbreviations  and  contractions  such  as  Jap,  knickers, 
taxi,  isn’t,  don’t  and  won’t-,  and  chum,  newsy,  so  long  for  good- 
by,  mighty  for  very,  spunk,  auto,  phone. 

Exercise  A.  Make  a  list  of  ten  homely,  colloquial  proverbs. 
Make  a  list  of  ten  permissible  colloquialisms,  that  is,  ex¬ 
pressions  widely  current  in  the  informal  speech  of  educated 
speakers  and  writers. 

Exercise  B.  Make  a  list  of  ten  colloquial  expressions  that  are 
objectionable.  Explain  why  you  think  each  is  objection¬ 
able. 

Exercise  C.  In  what  levels  of  speech  (formal,  literary,  in¬ 
formal,  slovenly,  etc.)  would  each  of  the  expressions  in  your 
list  for  Exercise  A  be  most  permissible?  Why? 

(For  further  exercise  material  see  the  general  exercises  on 
pages  300-03). 

Slang 

56.  Avoid  the  use  of  slang  words  and  expressions. 

Slang  is  a  form  of  vulgarism.  It  has  been  defined  as  “a 
peculiar  kind  of  vagabond  language  always  hanging  on  the 
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outskirts  of  legitimate  speech,”  and  it  is  not  in  reputable 
use.  Originally  slang  was  the  secret  speech,  or  “argot,”  of 
tramps,  thieves  and  other  persons  of  unsavory  reputation. 
To-day,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  cheap  substitute  for  good 
diction.  It  shows  both  laziness  in  thought  and  poverty  of 
vocabulary.  “Alert  minds  invent  slang;  lazy  minds  use  it.” 
To  refer  to  an  exciting  football  match  as  “some  game!”  or  to 
a  striking  book  as  “hot  stuff!”  certainly  does  not  indicate 
much  critical  ability.  We  should  note,  moreover,  that 
slang  is  short-lived;  who  reads  the  slang  magazine  stories  of 
ten  years  ago?  Again,  it  is  hard  to  control;  the  habit  once 
formed  seriously  weakens  the  ability  to  use  —  sometimes 
even  to  understand  —  the  niceties  of  good  English.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  use  of  slang  is  more  widespread  in 
America  to-day  than  ever  before.  Any  one  who  values 
the  power,  charm,  and  vigor  of  good  usage  should  avoid 
this  weakening  element  in  written  work. 

Note:  In  some  rare  cases,  a  slang  word  has  been  found  to 
fill  a  real  need,  and  has  become  legitimatized.  Such  words 
are  mob ,  cab,  van,  buncomb.  But  the  great  majority  of  slang 
words  disappear  within  a  very  short  period. 

CONNOTATION 

57.  Choose  words  that  are  appropriate  to  the  subject,  to 
the  occasion,  and  to  the  audience. 

Many  words  suggest  more  than  they  literally  mean,  and 
sometimes  words  which  have  the  same  literal  or  bare  mean¬ 
ing  ( denotation )  differ  widely  in  their  suggested  meaning 
[connotation) .  The  skilled  writer  perceives  instinctively  these 
suggestive  powers  of  words,  their  tone,  color,  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  their  ability  to  stir  emotions  or  to  arouse  the 
appropriate  associations.  A  study  of  the  language  of 
skilled  writers  will  teach  us  more  about  the  connotation  of 
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words  than  the  dictionaries  can,  for  the  dictionaries  cannot 
record  these  subtle,  elusive,  ever-shifting  overtones  or  sug¬ 
gested  meanings. 

Aside  from  the  central  meaning  of  a  word,  its  denotation, 
a  word  has  its  connotation.  Some  words  are  neutral  or 
colorless:  to,  from,  walk,  say,  head,  hand,  etc.  They  form  the 
stock  in  trade  of  most  speakers  and  have  no  special  con¬ 
notation.  But  other  words  have  a  distinctly  literary  or 
poetic  flavor,  or  an  atmosphere  or  suggestion  which  may 
be  colloquial,  informal,  formal,  humorous,  vulgar,  or  il¬ 
literate,  dignified  or  undignified,  slangy,  crude,  childish, 
pompous,  learned,  technical,  and  so  on  through  the  various 
labels  by  which  we  may  indicate  the  standing  or  the  speech 
level  of  a  word.  These  terms  are  not  so  much  condemnatory 
or  approving  as  descriptive.  Each  set  of  words  is  proper  if 
the  words  are  appropriate  to  the  context,  the  subject,  the 
occasion.  The  connotation  of  a  word,  then,  is  wrong  or  un¬ 
fortunate  only  if  the  word  is  out  of  harmony  with  its  context 
or  the  circumstances  that  occasion  its  use. 

Exercise  A.  Find  four  or  five  examples  of  words  that  have  a 
literary  flavor  or  connotation.  Do  the  same  for  the  other 
classes  of  words  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  above. 

Exercise  B.  What  is  the  connotation  of  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words?  On  what  speech-level,  under  what  circum¬ 
stances,  would  each  be  appropriate? 

Solicitude,  mad  (meaning  ‘angry’),  stewed  (‘drunk’),  victuals,  blab, 
slobber,  fetch,  ablaut,  e'en,  a  thingumbob,  tonsillectomy,  athwart,  prayeth, 
ye,  save  (‘except’),  whilom,  same  (as  a  pronoun),  electrolysis,  super¬ 
heterodyne,  before,  after,  is,  was,  eke,  valiant,  cease,  commiserate,  comesti¬ 
bles,  donate,  edifice,  congregate,  bull-session,  them  books,  erudition. 

Exercise  C.  Comment  upon  the  connotation  of  the  words  in 
the  following  passages: 

i.  “The  astrologers  draw  up  horoscopes  by  consulting  the  stars, 
dice,  or  bones,  or  by  working  out  number-combinations.” 
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2.  “Thou  Moon  of  Moons! 

Vast,  sanguinary,  globular.” 

3.  “Our  women  are  said  to  be  bolder,  less  domestic,  more  ambitious 
and  domineering  than  those  of  the  Old  World,  or  braver,  more 
adaptable,  more  competent,  if  you  prefer  another  set  of  adjectives.” 
(Ellsworth  Huntington,  quoted  in  the  Reader's  Digest,  Sept., 
1927,  p.  299.) 

4.  Johnson’s  spontaneous  comment  on  Buckingham’s  The  Re¬ 
hearsal  was: 

“It  has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet.” 

He  immediately  translated  this  into  Johnsonese: 

“It  has  not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.” 

5.  The  following  accounts  are  from  Johnson’s  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  the  Journal  respectively: 

“When  we  were  taken  upstairs,  a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out 
of  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie.” 

6.  “Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to  repose  started 
up  at  our  entrance  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge.” 

7.  A  visitor  remarked  that  the  first  thing  that  struck  him  in  Lon¬ 
don  was  the  double-decked  covered-in  ’bus. 

8.  Bring  forth  the  horse!  The  horse  was  brought. 

In  sooth  it  was  a  noble  steed. 

Byron’s  Mageppa. 

9.  I  have  fed  all  of  the  hogs  save  the  old  sow. 

10.  We  are  told  that  “this  year’s  world  output  of  motor-cars  will 
run  into  millions.” 

Exercise  D.  The  following  are  two  drafts  of  one  of  Lincoln’s 
speeches.  Compare  them  word  by  word;  note  all  the 
changes;  study  especially  the  connotative  values  of  the 
words.  Show  why  you  approve  or  disapprove  each  change. 
Which  is  the  first  draft?  Why  do  you  think  so?  Comment 
on  the  difference  in  length  of  the  sentences  and  of  the  two 
passages. 

“I  close.  We  are  not,  we  must  not  be,  aliens  or  enemies,  but 
fellow  countrymen.  Although  passion  has  strained  our  bonds  of 
affection  too  hardly  they  must  not,  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  be 
broken.  The  mystic  chords  which,  proceeding  from  so  many 
battlefields  and  so  many  patriot  graves,  pass  through  all  the  hearts 
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and  all  the  hearths  in  this  broad  continent  of  ours,  will  yet  again 
harmonize  in  their  ancient  music  when  breathed  upon  by  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  nation.” 

“I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We 
must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it 
must  not  break,  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  chords  of 
memory,  stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to 
every  living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will 
yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as  surely 
they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.”  (Borrowed  from 
L.  A.  Quivey’s  “The  Value  of  Revision,”  Word  Study,  1927,  G.  and 
C.  Merriam  Co.  Reprinted  by  permission.) 

Exercise  E.  In  Exercise  C  above  point  out  any  inappropriate 
or  unfortunate  (such  as  unintentionally  humorous  or  vulgar) 
connotations.  Are  any  words  out  of  keeping  with  the 
company  in  which  they  appear?  Be  able  to  prove  any  ob¬ 
jections  you  make. 

General  Exercises  in  Diction 

Exercise  A.  For  each  of  the  words  below  find,  if  possible, 
a  slang  substitute,  a  dignified,  literary  equivalent,  and  a 
poetic  synonym. 

Example:  Horse,  colorless  and  neutral. 

Plug,  slang. 

Nag,  colloquial. 

Steed,  literary. 

Courser,  palfrey,  poetic. 

Cayuse,  provincial  (Western). 

Automobile,  meal  (dinner),  drink  (noun),  walk,  miss  (verb),  fail, 
ocean,  rustic,  woman,  girl,  slow-thinking,  head,  die,  fail,  stubborn,  proud, 
money,  uninteresting,  nonsense. 

Exercise  B.  On  what  occasions,  in  what  contexts,  and  for 
what  subjects  would  each  of  the  following  words  be  most 
appropriate?  What  words  should  never  be  used?  Why? 

Eftsoons,  kick  the  bucket,  oft,  get  mad,  come  quick,  ne'er,  nope,  walk  slow, 
reckon,  eve,  stag,  rivulet,  a  crook,  felicitous,  repast,  a  bunch  (of  people), 
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peruse,  pass  away,  die,  endeavor,  a  cop,  valiant,  veritable,  chow,  announce, 
summon,  cleave  to,  throwed,  befit,  larceny,  I'm  broke,  bale,  mama,  with¬ 
stand,  kick,  protest,  a  knocker,  vamoose,  with  a  view  to,  sheik,  behooves, 
a  K.  0.,  coryza,  mendicity,  a  worm-wheel,  I'll,  ain't,  don't,  solicit,  beg, 
calculate,  spunk,  fake,  crazy  about,  boughten,  bloke,  jocund,  galluses, 
guerdon,  hunk,  skedaddle,  gab,  gag,  duress,  leastways,  snappy,  pone,  quest, 
uglify,  succor,  spook,  cockeyed,  certes,  surreptitious,  forspent,  ornery,  dele¬ 
terious,  theirselves,  pedicel,  eventuate,  stamen,  smithereens,  partake  of,  spuds, 
usufruct ,  quaff,  septicemia,  methinks,  surcease. 

Exercise  C.  The  following  sentences  illustrate  departures 
from  standard  literary,  or  formal,  English.  Some  of  these 
departures  are  slang,  some  are  vulgarisms,  some  impropri¬ 
eties,  and  so  on.  Point  out  each  “incorrect”  expression 
and  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  standing  of  each  of  these 
expressions:  whether  the  expression  is  always  to  be  avoided, 
whether  it  may  be  used  freely  in  any  level  of  speech, 
whether  it  is  appropriate  to  some  speech-levels  but  not 
permissible  in  others.  If  possible,  state  whether  you  object 
to  the  word  or  expression  because  it  is  slang,  because  it  is 
a  vulgarism,  because  it  is  colloquial,  etc.  Before  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  these  classifications  review  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tions  on  diction. 

1.  Loan  me  your  watch  a  few  minutes;  mine’s  busted. 

2.  The  tender  young  leaves  we/e  depending  from  the  trees. 

3.  His  Weltanschauung  is  broad,  tolerant,  and  unprejudiced. 

4.  He  didn’t  hardly  have  a  chance  and  hadn’t  ought  to  be 

punished.  » 

5.  I  want  for  you  to  take  me  with  you. 

6.  It  behooves  you  to  say  nothing  anent  this  plan. 

7.  Where  does  he  live  at? 

8.  Won’t  you  leave  me  go  with  you? 
g.  He’s  a  regular  hog  for  work. 

10.  We  razzed  that  jane  some  for  being  so  snooty  just  cause  she 
has  a  lot  of  jack. 

1 1.  It’s  been  nigh  on  to  twenty  year  since  I  seen  him. 

12.  My  roommate  is  planning  on  going  home  with  me. 

13.  Boston  is  well  fixed  as  to  her  educational  facilities. 
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14.  I  managed  to  get  back  home  someways. 

15.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  nice  day. 

16.  These  men  knew  that  by  not  enforcing  the  law  they  could  get 
in  good  with  the  folks  in  their  burg. 

1 7.  So  long  as  we  have  compulsory  military  training  in  our  colleges 
we  are  showing  a  very  unpeacelike  spirit. 

18.  He  suspicioned  that  one  of  his  men  was  going  to  try  and  escape. 

19.  The  Math.  prof,  signed  a  long  lesson  for  the  next  day. 

20.  After  you’ve  done  it  once  or  twicet,  you’ll  catch  on  to  how  it 
is  done. 

21.  Your  money  will  be  refunded  if  you  haven’t  broke  anything. 

22.  Military  training  is  an  asset  along  the  line  of  exercise. 

23.  Such  histories  cause  one  to  have  a  hard  feeling  towards 
England. 

24.  Every  summer  many  boys  make  quite  a  bit  of  jack  selling 
books. 

25.  He  is  studying  harder  now  since  he  does  not  run  around  so 
much. 

26.  The  next  morning  we  were  given  lectures  on  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do. 

27.  I  can’t  call  to  mind  the  teacher’s  leaving  before  school  was  out. 

28.  He  had  left  his  books  to  home. 

29.  You’re  him  as  did  it  anyhow. 

30.  The  men  comes  and  they  goes,  but  the  work  runs  along  some¬ 
how. 

31.  I’m  not  going  to  give  up;  I’ve  still  got  a  little  rise  in  me. 

32.  It  don’t  make  no  odds  why  I  do  it. 

33.  You  can’t  get  away  with  a  crime  as  easy  as  you  used  to  could 
in  them  days. 

34.  I  was  figuring  on  having  a  mighty  big  time,  but  I  was  kind  of 
disappointed.  The  party  was  pretty  much  of  a  flop. 

35.  When  she  heard  this,  she  began  right  off  to  act  like  a  flapper 
does. 

36.  My  home  town  has  lots  of  pretty  girls. 

37.  He  was  aiming  to  marry  with  her. 

38.  The  present  slow-down  in  production  is  not  worthy  to  be 
called  a  business  crisis. 

39.  This  machine  was  supplanted  with  a  more  modern  one. 

40.  Her  whole  raison  d'etre  was  to  make  friends  for  her  husband. 

41.  I  guess  you  all  will  be  leaving  soon. 

42.  Military  training  learns  the  boys  responsibility  and  obedience. 
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43.  He  fetched  a  pail  of  water  to  fill  the  radiator  of  the  car. 

44.  Stop  by  for  me  when  you  start  out. 

45.  He  came  to  our  burg  with  a  view  to  examining  the  cotton  mills. 

46.  There  is  lots  of  drinking  and  boot-legging  going  on,  and  any 
one  that  goes  around  much  cannot  help  but  notice  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  If  the  Government  don’t  decide  to  get  busy 
and  handle  the  stuff  and  sell  good  booze  at  moderate  prices, 
this  foolishness  never  will  stop. 

47.  The  ordinary  custom  is  for  these  little  booklets  to  be  printed 
in  cheap  and  inexpensive  form. 

48.  This  insignia  is  well  known. 

49.  The  strata  is  very  old. 

50.  That  man  laying  in  the  next  room  is  very  old. 

EXACT  DICTION 

58.  Choose  the  exact  word. 

The  good  writer  will  use  the  words  that  most  exactly  ex¬ 
press  what  he  wants  to  say.  Since  the  English  language  is 
rich  in  synonyms,  one  can  always  select  the  fitting  word. 
You  have  reason  in  a  composition,  let  us  say,  to  speak  of 
a  man  of  marked  ability  —  is  he  clever ,  able ,  capable,  adroit ? 
Intellectual ,  quick-witted ,  talented,  gifted ?  Or  about  some  one 
who  shows  anger  —  is  he  wrathful,  petulant,  vexed,  exasperated , 
indignant,  displeased,  furious ?  Would  you  rather  face  a 
wrathful  or  a  furious  man?  Would  you  prefer  to  be  dealt 
with  politely ,  or  courteously,  or  civilly ?  Is  a  view  which  you 
admire  grand,  or  beautiful,  or  striking,  or  sublime ? 

Exact  wording  depends  upon  clear  thought.  Know  your 
subject  thoroughly,  and  choose  the  words  that  best  convey 
your  meaning.  To  guard  against  weak  or  ambiguous  lan¬ 
guage,  consult  a  good  dictionary  of  synonyms.  There  are 
fine  shades  of  meaning  between  laughable  and  ridiculous,  quaint 
and  preposterous,  unusual  and  whimsical,  funny  and  grotesque. 
The  study  of  synonyms  is  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but 
tends  to  strengthen  the  whole  texture  of  written  matter. 
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Think  of  your  reader.  Read  over  what  you  have  written, 
and  ask  yourself:  “Is  this  clear?  Have  I  said  what  I 
meant?”  It  is  not  enough  that  your  words  may  be  under¬ 
stood  by  others;  they  must  be  so  clear  that  no  one  can  mis¬ 
understand  them.  “Write,”  said  the  old  Roman  orator, 
“not  that  your  reader  may  understand  if  he  will,  but  that  he 
must  understand,  whether  he  will  or  no.” 

The  first  step  in  revision,  then,  is  to  ask  whether  we  cannot 
substitute  for  the  first  word  that  occurs  to  us  a  word  that  is 
stronger,  fresher,  more  specific,  more  concrete  and,  above 
all,  more  exact.  The  rare  word  of  course  is  not  to  be 
chosen  because  it  is  rare;  if  we  choose  it  in  preference  to 
the  more  familiar  word,  we  do  so  because  the  rare  word 
more  exactly  expresses  our  meaning.  If  you  cannot  think 
of  the  best  word  in  each  case,  consult  a  good  dictionary 
or  book  of  synonyms.  Look  up  the  word  you  used  in  your 
first  draught:  factor,  red,  nice,  etc,.,  study  the  synonyms  for 
the  word,  and  from  these  choose  the  word  that  is  most  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  context,  the  word  that  most  precisely  ex¬ 
presses  your  meaning. 

Exercise  A.  Study  the  following  examples  of  inexact  diction 
and  answer  the  questions  after  each  sentence. 

1.  Class-room  work  is  the  most  important  portion  in  a  college 
course.  (Why  is  portion  inappropriate  in  this  sentence?  Of 
the  following  words  which  would  be  best  as  a  substitute  for 
portion:  factor,  division,  part,  element,  component,  branch,  con¬ 
stituent ?  Defend  your  choice.) 

2.  Some  crook  would  sooner  or  later  hear  of  the  Count’s  notorious 
collection  of  gems.  (What  word  in  this  sentence  is  misused? 
With  what  word  of  similar  sound  has  it  been  confused?  What 
is  the  best  word  to  describe  the  collection  of  gems?) 

3.  The  enormity  of  our  business  is  surprising.  (The  publicity 
man  for  a  mail-order  house  didn’t  say  what  he  meant  —  or 
mean  what  he  said.  What  word  would  you  substitute  for  the 
word  he  misused?) 
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4.  “The  wife  of  the  mayor  wore  a  red  dress.”  (How  would  a 
woman  describe  the  exact  shade  of  red?  List  as  many  shades 
of  red  as  you  can  think  of.  How  does  the  overuse  of  a  word 
like  red  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  use  of  vague  words  is  often 
due  to  poverty  of  vocabulary?) 

5.  When  Lucifer  and  his  band  of  fallen  angels  lay  upon  the  lake 
of  fire  and  brimstone,  they  found  themselves  in  a  bad  fix. 
They  got  up  and  decided  to  see  what  could  be  done  about 
the  matter.  Satan  started  something  when  he  made  the 
proposition  that  they  try  to  ensnare  the  newly  created  being, 
homo  sapiens  so-called.  (What  words  are  wrongly  used  in  this 
sentence  and  in  the  next  five?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinion.) 

6.  Bacon  should  be  given  much  consideration  and  appraisal. 

7.  The  conditions  of  to-day  are  so  great  that  we  feel  satisfied  if 
only  we  can  get  along  fairly. 

8.  These  old  arrows  were  made  by  a  mighty  early  tribe. 

9.  I  prefer  you  to  leave  this  office  alone. 

10.  Among  his  other  assets  is  a  marvellous  ability  to  play  the  piano. 

Exercise  B.  Make  the  wording  of  the  following  sentences 

more  exact. 

1.  His  business  is  a  teacher. 

2.  The  noted  surgeon,  Dr.  Clarke,  is  one  of  the  foremost  experts 
in  his  genre  in  this  country. 

3.  Shakespeare!  What  a  name  to  conjecture  with!  How  nu¬ 
merous  the  illusions  to  his  name! 

4.  The  fact  that  some  priests  wanted  to  send  missionaries  to 
Utopia  is  quite  an  attribute  to  More’s  great  imaginary  powers. 

5.  When  Byron  went  to  Greece,  he  had  a  vivid  presentation  of  his 
own  death. 

6.  Many  polo  matches  are  played,  and  there  are  baseball  games 
every  day.  In  addition  to  these  factors  a  movie  is  shown  every 
night  except  Saturday.  Thus  one  can  perceive  that  these 
things  assure  the  men  of  the  camp  some  diversions  at  all  times. 

7.  What  occult  fate  hung  over  the  life  of  Rasputin?  He  is  the  same 
domineering  personality  that  wields  other  men  to  do  his  will. 

8.  Malory  accomplished  his  task  well  as  compared  to  the  state  of 
literary  development  extant. 

9.  How  can  I  sell  them  the  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  Paradise  Lost ? 

10.  The  Volstead  Act  is  arbitrary  to  our  national  policy  of  freedom 

for  the  individual. 
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1 1 .  These  lakes  are  not  hampered  by  being  used  for  transportation 
purposes,  but  are  for  pleasure. 

12.  The  coach  had  mistreated  this  player,  of  course,  but  the  boy 
should  not  have  allowed  the  team  to  be  defeated  just  to  avenge 
his  coach. 

13.  Richard  III  helps  Shakespeare  maintain  the  lofty  standard 
which  his  other  tragedies  have  made  for  him. 

14.  After  receiving  these  long  lessons  I  began  to  feel  hard  toward 
the  college. 

15.  To  learn  how  to  study  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  a 
student  has  to  learn.  Now,  one  of  the  most  important  things 
in  studying  is  to  have  regular  hours  for  doing  things. 

16.  The  writer  conforms  in  her  mind  facts  which  she  inwardly 
rebelled  against  and  did  not  believe  in. 

17.  After  I  had  read  this  romance,  I  found  that  I  did  not  have 
a  very  clear  mental  image  of  the  statue  of  King  Arthur. 

18.  Dr.  Jekyll’s  case  at  once  attracts  us  to  the  decision  that  he  is 
an  alchemist. 

19.  You  should  respect  the  country  where  you  live,  keep  a  model 
conduct,  and  work  hard. 

20.  I  had  heard  that  the  poet  was  obscure,  glorious,  and  interest¬ 
ing.  But  all  this  was  pell-mell  to  me  and  only  gave  me  a 
keener  desire  to  read  his  poems. 

EMPHATIC  DICTION 

59.  Make  your  words  emphatic. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  attaining  emphasis  is  an  im¬ 
provement  of  the  wording.  You  may  improve  your  word¬ 
ing  in  several  ways: 

a.  You  may  use  words  more  intense  in  meaning.  For  the  feeble, 
timid  word  you  may  substitute  a  word  that  is  stronger  and  bolder. 
For  happy  you  may  substitute  joyous ,  buoyant,  elated,  jubilant,  cheery, 
or  sunny. 

b.  You  may  use  words  that  are  more  fresh.  For  the  oft-repeated 
and  stale  slang,  colloquial,  or  other  worn-out  expression  you  may 
substitute  a  fresher  and  more  vigorous  word.  Instead  of  nice  you 
may  use  exquisite,  rare,  incomparable,  precious,  faultless,  or  extraordinary, 
instead  of  big  you  may  write  ample,  boundless,  capacious,  colossal, 
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enormous,  gigantic,  herculean,  immeasurable,  mammoth,  spacious,  stu¬ 
pendous,  titanic,  massive,  immense,  or  vast,  depending  upon  the  object 
you  are  describing. 

c.  You  may  use  words  that  are  more  specific.  Specific  words 
make  a  more  direct,  vivid,  and  clear-cut  appeal  to  the  mind  than 
general  words  do.  The  general  word  walk  is  not  so  vivid  or  so 
forceful  as  the  more  specific  words  ramble,  stroll,  stalk,  tramp,  stride, 
glide,  trudge,  amble,  totter,  strut,  swagger-,  flower  is  less  emphatic  than 
rose,  dahlia,  violet,  lily,  or  pansy.  The  study  of  synonyms  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  making  one’s  words  more  specific. 

d.  You  may  use  words  that  are  more  concrete.  Concrete  words, 
since  they  appeal  to  our  stored-up  sense  experiences,  are  more 
forceful  than  abstract  words.  Thus  launch  or  fall  to  is  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  begin,  deadly  than  fatal,  lifeless  than  inanimate. 

e.  You  may  use  words  that  are  more  simple  and  direct.  Dying, 
undertaker,  coffln,  ask  for,  charitable,  and  beggar  are  preferable  to 
moribund,  mortician,  casket,  solicit,  eleemosynary,  and  mendicant. 

f.  You  may  use  figurative  rather  than  baldly  literal  words.  But 
one  caution  is  necessary:  Don’t  use  too  many  figures.  A  figure  is 
preferable  to  literal  statement  only  when  it  justifies  itself  by  its 
naturalness,  its  appropriateness  to  the  context,  its  vividness,  and 
its  freshness.  Outworn  or  forced  or  inappropriate  figures  of 
speech  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Let  your  imagination  have 
free  play  and  figurative  language  will  come  of  itself.  See  Mixed  or 
Inappropriate  Figures,  96. 

Exercise.  Make  the  diction  of  the  following  sentences  more 
emphatic. 

1.  I  opine  that  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth  is  a  good  play. 

2.  The  noise  of  wheat  dropping  into  the  bottom  of  the  ship  and 
steadily  falling  around  him  obscured  the  sound  of  his  voice 
as  he  cried  for  help. 

3.  A  feeling  of  great  fear  then  arose  within  him. 

4.  At  the  second  quake  the  floor  beneath  me  shook  like  every¬ 
thing.  I  saw  the  roofs  of  several  buildings  fall  at  the  same  time. 

5.  I  then  took  my  course  to  the  office  of  the  Evening  Ledger  with  a 
view  to  rendering  my  report. 

6.  It  was  late  at  night  when  the  old  man  came  back  into  the 
building. 

7.  The  tired  tramp  lay  stretched  out  on  the  ground. 
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8.  I  went  around  to  another  part  of  the  building,  hunted  around 
for  a  little  while,  and  then  started  off  in  a  hurry  in  another 
direction. 

9.  The  precipitation  has  been  somewhat  meager  this  summer. 

10.  He  reads  many  kinds  of  books. 

1 1.  Four  of  the  apartments  which  were  on  one  side  of  this  space 
had  been  fixed  up  in  a  nice  manner. 

12.  His  hair  was  exactly  the  color  of  white  flowers. 

1 3.  My  hardest  courses  are  those  in  science,  and  this  work  has  kept 
me  busy  as  a  bee. 

14.  When  I  saw  a  bear  approaching  out  of  the  woods,  I  ran  for  the 
camp. 

15.  The  wind  made  the  boat  rock  in  the  big  waves. 


TRITENESS 


60.  Avoid  trite  words  and  expressions. 

Trite  or  hackneyed  expressions  are  like  coins  that  have 
been  rubbed  smooth  through  excessive  use,  or  like  hired 
horses  that  have  worn  out  in  service.  It  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  avoid  such  expressions  and  to  substitute  for  them 
fresh  equivalents,  for  our  very  familiarity  with  these  stale 
words  and  phrases  causes  them  to  occur  to  us  more  quickly 
than  others  that  are  less  common  but  more  effective. 

Begin  at  once  making  a  “black  list”  of  the  words  that  im¬ 
press  you  as  being  trite.  You  will  observe,  as  you  make  this 
list,  that  you  are  constantly  enlarging  it  as  you  read  more 
widely  and  so  become  more  familiar  with  overworked  words 
and  expressions. 

Examples:  along  this  line  colorful 


after  all  is  said 
all  in  all 
strong  as  a  lion 
white  as  snow 
busy  as  a  bee 
abreast  of  the  times 
a  bolt  from  the  blue 
last  but  not  least 


gripping 

fair  sex 

red-blooded 

at  one  fell  swoop 

fools  rush  in 

one  hundred  per  cent 

he-man 

limped  into  port 
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Exercise  A.  Hand  in  a  list  of  ten  trite  expressions  gathered 
from  your  reading. 

Exercise  B.  Hand  in  a  list  of  expressions  marked  by  your 
instructor  or  theme  reader  as  trite  or  hackneyed. 

Exercise  C.  Pick  out  the  trite  expressions  in  the  exercises  on 
pages  301-03  and  305-08  and  substitute  more  effective 
words. 


FINE  WRITING  AND 
OVER-CAREFUL  WRITING 

61.  Avoid  “fine  writing”  and  over-careful  writing. 

Do  not  use  language  that  is  affected  or  high-flown.  Be 
sincere  and  straightforward;  aim  at  truth  and  simplicity. 

Affected:  The  present  writer  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1912  in  the  Windy  City  by  the  shores  of  the 
queenly  waters  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Natural:  I  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1912. 

Flowery:  The  unfortunate  individual  fell  a  victim  to  the  devouring 
element  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  his  own  abode. 
Natural:  The  man  was  burned  to  death  in  his  own  house. 

Affected:  The  casket  was  well-nigh  invisible  beneath  rich  masses 
of  verdant  blooms. 

Natural:  The  coffin  was  almost  covered  with  beautiful  flowers. 
More  common,  perhaps,  is  over-careful  writing  —  the  too 
rigid  adherence  to  bookish  correctness.  This  leads  to  an 
uneasy  and  pedantic  style: 

I  partook  of  all  the  articles  of  food. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  retire  for  the  night? 

Have  you  perused  the  book? 

A  mistaken  striving  for  accuracy  sometimes  causes  incor¬ 
rectness: 

She  looks  badly. 

This  is  somebody’s  else  book. 

Chop  the  apples  up  finely. 
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Exercise.  Improve  the  wording  of  the  following  passages. 
Avoid  “fine  writing.” 

1.  Dixie  is  the  land  to  which  the  heroes  in  gray,  who  are  now 
standing  on  the  rim  of  a  fading  day,  turn  in  devotion  whilst 
the  shadows  creep  across  the  face  of  the  golden  bourne  of 
memory’s  silent  ramble. 

2.  Albeit  that  Robinson  Crusoe  occupies  a  position  in  the  lime¬ 
light  of  the  reader’s  absorbing  interest,  Defoe,  that  master 
raconteur,  who  holds  the  interest  of  even  the  hoi  polloi,  so 
manipulates  the  minor  personages  of  his  narrative  and  por¬ 
trays  their  adventurous  capabilities  and  powers  of  origination 
so  well  that  they  become  luminaries  of  interest,  though  they 
do  not  possess  the  radiantly  effulgent  appeal  of  the  protagonist, 
that  engaging  figure  —  I  mean  Robinson  Crusoe  —  who  has  so 
successfully  withstood  the  ravages  of  Time,  the  Avenger,  who 
swallows  in  his  greedy  maw  emperors  and  clowns  and  kings. 

3.  The  new  road,  like  a  huge  shining  serpent,  winds  its  sinuous 
and  tortuous  course  amidst  the  verdant  mountains  which  rear 
their  stately  and  majestic  forms  into  the  azure  blue  of  the  can¬ 
opy  of  God’s  own  firmament.  A  charming  mountain  rivulet 
leaps  and  bounds  and  swirls  in  irregular  eddies  over  the 
gigantic  and  massive  boulders  with  which  its  channel  is  strewn; 
and,  as  it  winds  its  way  towards  the  vasty  deep  —  into  whose 
mysterious  depths  so  many  have  sunk  “with  bubbling  groan, 
without  a  grave,  unknelled,  uncoffined,  and  unknown”  —  a 
murmur  as  of  innumerable  bees  lulled  the  ears  of  us  listening. 

4.  His  feet  were  decorated  with  a  pair  of  shabby  boots. 

5.  About  six  moons  ago,  a  lonely  freshman  trod  the  path  that 
winds  its  way  from  the  Little  Cabin  to  Hicks  Hall. 

6.  As  the  trail  wandered  in  and  out  between  huge  boulders,  I 
could  see  only  a  few  feet  in  front  of  us  as  we  descended  the 
rugged  slope. 

7.  After  a  brief  but  uneventful  journey  (from  my  bed  to  the 
table),  marred  only  by  several  collisions  with  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture,  I  found  the  clock. 

8.  Miss  Shannon’s  superb  intelligence,  marvelous  voice,  im¬ 
peccable  diction,  delightful  sense  of  humor,  ineffable  facial 
expression,  and  wide  experience  both  in  society  and  on  the 
stage  —  these  enabled  her  to  add  to  the  offering  she  rendered  a 
background  of  mingled  sentiment  and  histrionic  talent  w  hich 
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offered  a  variety  of  kaleidoscopic  changes  of  mood  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  scintillating  warp  and  woof  of  the  early  life  of  our 
American  forbears.  The  crashing  ovation  that  ensued  after 
the  rendering  of  her  monologue  bore  witness  to  the  high 
appreciation  and  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  listening 
audience  and  constituted  a  touching  tribute  of  acclamation 
to  the  woman  and  the  artiste.  (Adapted  from  a  newspaper 
account.) 

9.  Jealousy,  a  grim  and  unbidden  guest,  entered,  sat  by  the  altar 
of  my  heart,  and  stirred  the  fires  of  my  love  for  Jane  into  furi¬ 
ous  darts  of  flame  that  seared  and  scarred  my  soul. 

10.  He  indulged  in  a  delicious  repast,  provided  by  the  courteous 
forethought  of  his  relative,  and  then  retired  to  his  apartment. 

11.  At  night  stars  gleam  like  lanterns  swinging  in  the  sky.  And 
the  refreshing  tang  of  salt  sea  air  rides  in  on  the  lap  of  a  gentle 
breeze.  Softly  comes  the  lulling  roar  of  restless  surf.  And 
when  the  hills  have  cast  long  shadows  in  the  slanting,  silver 
path  of  the  moon,  you  can  sleep  as  you’ve  never  slept  before. 

12.  The  morning  sunlight  smiles  genially  upon  the  hoary  walls 
of  my  old  Alma  Mater,  and  the  golden  moonlight  caresses 
them  adoringly. 


WORDINESS 

62.  Avoid  the  use  of  unnecessary  words. 

The  expression  of  our  thought  must  not  be  retarded  by 
the  use  of  too  many  words.  Note  the  following  types  of 
wordiness: 

a.  Redundancy,  the  use  of  a  word  or  phrase  grammatically  super¬ 
fluous  : 

Napoleon  he  was  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  military  geniuses. 
Keep  off  of  the  fence. 

Whatever  he  tries  to  do  he  does  it  well. 

b.  Tautology,  the  repetition  of  an  idea  in  the  same  or  in  different 
words.  This  sort  of  wordiness  is  due  to  a  scarcity  of  ideas  and 
a  superabundance  of  words. 

It  was  a  clear  starry  night,  and  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 

He  was  an  instrumental  factor  in  bringing  about  changes  in 
building,  sanitation,  lighting,  and  etc. 
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He  was  a  talkative,  loquacious,  garrulous  old  man.  (The 
adjectives  mean  the  same  thing.) 

He  had  a  lonely  and  solitary  walk. 

c.  Verbosity,  a  general  expansiveness  of  style  that  can  be  corrected 
only  by  recasting  the  sentence  or  paragraph. 

There  were  three  of  us  who  took  the  trip.  (Awkward  round¬ 
about  impersonal  construction.  Say,  “Three  of  us  took  the 
trip.”) 

I  should  like  to  say  that  these  poems  are,  if  I  may  use  the  word, 
highbrow.  (Say  it;  use  the  word;  don’t  apologize.) 

Many  members  of  my  family  are  agriculturists,  clergymen,  or 
educators.  (Avoid  long-tailed  pompous  words  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  simple  ideas.  Say,  “Many  members  of  my  family  are 
farmers,  preachers,  or  teachers.”) 

We  watched  the  fishes  swimming  in  the  water  of  the  lake,  which 
was  as  clear  as  crystal.  (Unnecessary  predication.  The  which- 
clause  should  be  reduced  to  a  single  adjective  crystal-clear. 
Reduce  clauses  to  phrases,  phrases  to  words  where  emphasis  or 
clearness  is  not  sacrificed  by  doing  so.  Subordination  is  a  good 
remedy  for  wordiness.  See  Subordination  for  Emphasis,  79.) 

d.  Prolixity,  or  tediousness,  the  introduction  of  trivial,  obvious,  or 
irrelevant  details  that  add  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence 
and  that  leave  nothing  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  Select  the 
important  details  and  omit  the  others.  (See  Sentence  Unity,  67.) 
“Is  this  Mr.  Dougan’s  coat?”  the  agent  asked  the  housekeeper 
of  the  drowned  man. 

“Yes,  that  is  certainly  his  coat,  the  one  he  wore  every  Sunday 
he  went  into  Booneville  to  attend  church.  He  was  a  regular 
church-goer,  sir,  and  always  wore  this  coat,  which  was  made  for 
him  by  a  Booneville  tailor  and  which  I  always  brushed  carefully 
and  hung  in  the  small  hall  closet  every  time  he  took  it  off.” 

Exercise.  Condense  the  phrasing  of  the  following  sentences. 

1 .  The  talent  which  Goldsmith  is  lacking  in  is  descriptive  power. 

2.  There  were  eight  of  the  books  that  we  were  to  read  carefully. 

3.  Of  the  Elizabethan  dramas  of  the  sixteenth  century  I  liked  best 
those  of  the  dramatist  Marlowe. 

4.  Unfortunately  for  me  I  heard  only  the  sound  of  his  voice  and 
never  caught  any  of  his  words. 

5.  The  barometer  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  serviceability  to 
weather  forecasters. 
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6.  It  has  not  been  almost  quite  five  years  ago  since  I  visited  my 
old  home-town. 

7.  He  was  unaccompanied  by  any  one  else. 

8.  The  enemy  planned  to  blow  up  the  ship  on  the  first  dark  night 
that  should  come  in  July. 

9.  Irving  is  more  of  a  creator  of  atmosphere  than  he  is  of  vivid 
pictures. 

10.  The  above-named  features  summed  up  together  make  the  play 
well  worth  reading. 

11.  I  will  return  the  book  back  to  the  library  this  afternoon. 

12.  As  I  was  walking  down  town  one  hot  afternoon  last  summer,  I 
saw  the  strangest  sight  I  have  ever  been  a  witness  to. 

13.  Until  the  time  that  I  had  read  this  book,  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  author. 

14.  May  I  venture  to  say  that  I  think  this  book  is  one  of  the  best 
novels  I  have  ever  read? 

15.  There  are  two  main  impressions  which  result  from  the  reading 
of  this  story. 

EUPHONY 

63.  Avoid  harsh  combinations  of  sounds. 

The  word  euphony  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words  mean¬ 
ing  “sound”  and  “well.”  Euphony  is  concerned  with  easy 
and  pleasant  combinations  of  sounds.  In  the  writing  of 
prose,  it  requires  (1)  the  avoidance  of  rhymes  in  close  suc¬ 
cession,  such  as  “day”  and  “decay,”  or  the  use  of  a  too 
regular  meter,  and  (2)  the  avoidance  of  like  sounds  in  close 
succession,  especially  the  sibilant  or  hissing  sounds,  s,  sh ,  z, 
etc.,  as  in  this  sentence: 

Bad:  And  she  shuddered  as  she  sat,  still  silent,  in  her  seat,  and  he 
saw  that  she  shuddered. 

Reading  aloud  is  an  excellent  means  of  detecting  harsh  and 
unpleasant  combinations  of  sounds. 

Exercise.  Read  the  following  sentences  aloud.  Detect  and 
correct  the  lack  of  euphony. 

1 .  For  the  next  semester  a  new  set  of  studies  is  selected. 
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2.  She  sat  and  listened  relatively  silently  to  the  statistical  sum¬ 
maries. 

3.  Although  only  a  light  shower  had  fallen  during  the  night,  the 
shutters  were  shut  tight. 

4.  Then  we  hurried  on  up  to  the  house  and  hurriedly  drank  some 
tea  and  ate  some  crackers,  being  by  that  time  tired  of  walking 
and  looking  so  carefully  at  the  statuary. 

5.  I  stood  at  the  end  of  the  hall  of  the  jail,  close  up  against  the 
tall  wall,  where  I  could  see  the  man  pace  up  and  down  in  his 
cell  and  hear  him  yell. 

6.  Some  people  shun  the  sunshine. 

7.  “She  stood  at  the  gate,  welcoming  him  in.” 

8.  It  was  May  day,  and  bright  skies  were  shining  for  the  pic¬ 
nickers. 

9.  We  ran  through  the  shower  before  our  power  failed. 

10.  As  they  raced  rapidly  round  the  deserted  town,  they  could  see 
the  sun  shining  on  the  shop  signs. 

ENLARGING  THE  VOCABULARY 

64.  Enlarge  your  vocabulary. 

Clear  and  vigorous  expression  is  impossible  without  a 
generous  supply  of  words;  obscurity  and  lack  of  emphasis 
can  be  traced  in  most  cases  to  a  weak  vocabulary. 

For  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  words  as  used  by 
a  master,  read  Stevenson’s  A  Lodging  for  the  Night ,  or  Kip¬ 
ling’s  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  or  Conrad’s  Youth.  A 
careful  examination  of  these  narratives  will  enable  you  to 
grasp  the  great  store  of  words  possessed  by  the  writers  and 
their  remarkable  skill  in  selecting  and  using  them. 

“But,”  says  the  young  writer,  “I  cannot  be  a  Kipling  or  a 
Stevenson!”  Perhaps  not;  no  one  expects  you  to  be.  But 
what  is  expected  of  every  one  who  writes  is  that  he  shall  have 
a  supply  of  words  adequate  to  the  needs  of  clear  and  vigorous 
expression.  No  matter  what  your  calling  in  life  may  be, 
there  will  arise  at  times  the  necessity  of  saying  what  you 
have  to  say  in  an  effective  manner. 
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Two  suggestions  are  offered  here: 

I ..  Enlarge  your  writing  vocabulary  by  using  new  words  that  you 
come  upon  in  your  reading. 

2.  Use  the  dictionary. 

Exercises: 

1 .  Make  a  list  of  all  the  unfamiliar  words  you  meet  with  in  your 
reading  for  a  week.  Study  the  exact  meaning  of  these  words. 

2.  Keep  a  list  of  words  which  you  wish  to  transfer  to  your  written 
vocabulary,  and  use  two  or  three  of  these  words  every  week. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  new  words  which  you  have  acquired  as  a  result 
of  your  study  of  history,  poetry,  or  science. 

USING  THE  DICTIONARY 

65.  Use  the  dictionary.  Find  out  what  different  kinds  of 
knowledge  the  dictionary  contains  and  how  to  locate 
and  interpret  the  information  you  are  looking  for. 

The  following  suggestions  will  help  you  to  get  the  most 
out  of  the  dictionary. 

1.  Pick  out  a  good  dictionary.  The  best  one- volume  dictionaries 
are: 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary,  G.  &  C. 

Merriam  Co. 

Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Funk  and  Wagnall’s  New  Standard  Dictionary. 

Funk  and  Wagnall’s  College  Standard  Dictionary. 

The  Winston  Simplified  Dictionary. 

The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary. 

2.  Learn  the  alphabet.  As  a  result  of  the  modern  word-method 
of  teaching  reading,  many  students  have  only  the  haziest  idea 
of  the  order  of  letters  in  the  alphabet. 

3.  Study  the  guide-words  placed  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  the 
dictionary. 

4.  Learn  in  detail  the  key  to  pronunciation  given  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  and  learn  to  interpret  correctly  and  quickly  the 
diacritical  marks.  Since  these  marks  are  not  the  same  in  any 
two  dictionaries,  choose  one  dictionary  and  consult  it  alone  on 
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most  points.  In  cases  of  doubtful  or  divided  usage,  consult  all 
available  dictionaries. 

5.  Learn  the  arrangement  of  material  in  the  dictionary  you 
choose,  whether  the  proper  names  are  placed  in  their  alpha¬ 
betical  order  in  the  body  of  the  book  or  are  placed  in  a  separate 
biographical  and  geographical  section;  study  the  introductory 
pages  explaining  the  arrangement  and  scope  of  the  dictionary 
you  are  going  to  use.  Learn  the  meaning  of  every  symbol 
and  abbreviation  used  in  the  dictionary:  v.t.,  Obs.,  Colloq., 
Dial.,  U.S.,  South.,  Var.,  low,  Vulg.,  slang,  rare,  archaic,  Brit. 
Prov.,  Fr.,  Gr.,  etc. 

6.  Remember  that  mere  entry  in  a  dictionary  does  not  give  a 
word  good  standing.  The  abbreviations  accompanying  the 
word  or  some  of  its  definitions  are  of  the  utmost  importance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of  the  dictionary  is  eloquent. 
Thus,  alright  is  not  entered  at  all,  and  this  omission  indicates 
that  there  is  no  such  word.  If  nothing  is  said  concerning  the 
plural  of  a  noun,  or  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb,  one  assumes 
that  the  noun  forms  the  plural  in  the  regular  way  and  that  the 
verb  has  regular  principal  parts. 

Exercises  in  the  Use  of  the  Dictionary.1 

A.  Which  of  the  following  words  are  written  solid,  which  are 
hyphenated,  and  which  are  written  separately?  Baseball, 
basketball,  football,  volleyball,  handball,  pushball,  cageball,  red- 
blooded,  redheaded,  readymade,  passerby,  today,  presentday,  everyday, 
inasmuch,  nevertheless,  onto. 

B.  Look  up  ten  compounds  of  self,  ten  of  fellow,  ten  of  room,  and 
note  how  each  word  is  written. 

C.  What  is  the  dictionary  pronunciation  of  alias,  apropos,  debris, 
ennui,  fete,  sine  die,  apparatus,  automobile,  advertisement,  illustrate, 
oasis,  culinary,  vizor,  alma  mater,  valet ? 

D.  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  Audubon, 
Beauchamp,  Cirencester,  Derby,  Hertford,  Magdalen  College, 
St.  John,  St.  Leger,  St.  Marylebone,  Maugham,  Worcester, 
Yeats,  Belvoir,  Tucson,  Butte? 

1  In  the  preparation  of  the  following  exercises  most  abridged  diction¬ 
aries  will  not  suffice.  Every  college  student  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  an 
abridged  dictionary  adequate  for  college  needs;  preferably,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  authors  of  this  book,  Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
This  inexpensive  dictionary  will  satisfy  ordinary  needs  throughout  life. 
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E.  What  myth,  legend,  or  story  is  suggested  by  each  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words?  Croesus,  Cerberus,  Amazon,  lethal  chamber, 
mentor,  Platonic  love,  Augean  stable,  Herculean,  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  siren,  Nemesis,  stentorian,  Nestor,  .Eolian  harp, 
Gordian  knot,  Pegasus. 

F.  Look  up  the  etymology  of  the  following  words  and  state  from 
what  language  each  word  is  derived  and  note  any  interesting 
facts  you  discover  as  to  the  history  of  each  word.  Does  the 
knowledge  of  the  etymology  help  you  to  remember  more  easily 
the  meaning  of  any  of  these  words  and  to  use  them  more  in¬ 
telligently?  Tantalize,  bridegroom,  lord,  lady,  matinee \  prevent, 
hussy,  cattle  and  chattel,  corrode,  curfew,  caper,  canter,  patter,  calico, 
copper,  meander,  dollar,  thimble,  nostril,  belligerent,  mosaic,  good-by, 
fond,  nice,  silly,  sarcasm,  absurd,  insult,  supercilious  (cf.  highbrow), 
daisy,  trivial,  sabotage,  journal,  deer,  consider,  allude. 

G.  Write  out  what  you  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following  words.  Illustrate  each  in  a  sentence.  Then  com¬ 
pare  your  definition  with  the  definition  given  in  a  good  modern 
unabridged  dictionary:  prink,  yammer,  demean,  amortization, 
mediocre,  intermediate,  opposition,  contrast,  controversy,  struggle, 
gesture,  gesticulate,  middle,  make  up  (at  least  four  different  meanings 
for  this  verb). 

H.  List  several  synonyms  of  each  of  the  words  in  Exercise  G  and 
show  that  a  synonym  is  not  a  definition. 

I.  List  ten  strange  or  unfamiliar  words  that  you  have  found  in 
any  serious  book  or  magazine  article.  Try  to  define  each  word 
from  the  context  in  which  it  occurs.  Then  compare  your 
definition  with  the  definitions  given  in  a  good  unabridged 
dictionary. 

J.  Consult  your  dictionary  to  determine  which  of  the  following 
words  derived  from  proper  names  are  never  capitalized,  which 
are  always  capitalized,  which  are  sometimes  written  with 
a  capital  and  sometimes  not:  anglicize,  voltaic,  ampere,  anglican, 
chinaware,  epicurean,  stoical,  a  jonah,  platonic,  herculean,  homeric, 
boycott,  lynch,  macadamize,  quixotic,  utopian,  jeremiad,  roman,  arabic, 
jovial. 

K.  Write  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  two-page  sketch  of  the  last  in¬ 
teresting  place  you  have  visited,  or  describe  an  interesting 
person  you  have  met  recently,  or  criticize  a  work  of  fiction  you 
have  recently  read.  Now  look  up  three  or  four  adjectives  and 
three  or  four  verbs  you  used  and  list  the  synonyms  of  each  that 
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you  find  given  in  your  dictionary.  Now  revise  your  descrip¬ 
tion  and  take  care  to  choose  the  adjective  and  verb  in  each  case 
that  best  conveys  both  your  thought  and  your  feeling. 

Write  the  antonym  of  each  adjective  you  used. 

What  is  the  plural  of  German,  index  (two  plurals),  dragoman, 
(tailor’s)  goose,  dilettante,  major-general,  criterion,  datum,  exemplum, 
majority,  bacillus,  lady' s-maid,  Mussulman,  knight-errant,  basis, 
series,  phenomenon. 

N.  What  is  the  past  tense  of  sit,  set,  bid,  dive,  climb,  lie  (recline), 
lay,  dye,  bring,  fling,  sing? 

O.  What  part  of  speech  is  represented  by  each  of  the  following 
words?  How  many  of  these  words  may  be  used  as  more  than 
one  part  of  speech?  Stationery,  confidant,  gratis,  bona  fide,  prophecy, 
suspicion,  without,  except,  real,  sure,  pretty,  some,  wire.  Are  any  of 
these  words  ever  wrongly  substituted  for  words  of  similar 
sound? 

P.  List  literary  quotations,  literary  allusions,  titles  of  literary 
works,  or  characters  from  fiction  found  in  your  dictionary. 
List  ten  common  English  proverbs.  List  ten  common  foreign 
proverbs  or  phrases. 

Q_.  Look  up  in  your  dictionary  the  names  of  ten  persons  or  ten 
places  and  then  comment  on  the  encyclopedic  character  of 
a  modern  unabridged  dictionary. 

R.  Distinguish  between  the  following  groups  of  words.  Then 
compose  a  sentence  to  illustrate  the  proper  use  of  each  word: 


complement,  compliment 
contend,  contest 
corporeal,  corporal 
deadly,  deathly 
decided,  decisive 
deprecatory,  depreciatory 
dialectal,  dialectical 
discreet,  discrete 
efficacy,  efficiency 
egoism,  egotism 
eminent,  imminent,  immanent 
euphemism,  euphuism 
except,  excepting 


faker,  fakir 
forego,  forgo 
historic,  historical 
illegible,  unreadable 
optic,  optical 
oral,  verbal 
pecuniary,  financial 
practicable,  practical 
repairable,  reparable 
uninterested,  disinterested 
unmoral,  immoral,  amoral 
venal,  venial 
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GLOSSARY  OF  FAULTY 
EXPRESSIONS 

66.  The  following  glossary  contains  words  and  expressions 
frequently  misused.  The  list  is  intended  to  be  a  practical, 
workable  list  —  illustrative  rather  than  comprehensive  — 
to  which  the  student  may  add  from  time  to  time  as  attention 
is  called  to  his  misuse  of  other  words.  In  the  study  of  the 
glossary  the  student  should  constantly  bear  in  mind  these 
two  important  principles: 

(1)  The  questions  discussed  are  not  so  much  questions  of 
right  or  wrong  as  questions  of  effectiveness,  connotation,  and 
appropriateness  to  the  various  levels  of  English  and  to  the 
context  in  which  the  words  discussed  frequently  occur. 
What  is  correct  may  not  necessarily  be  effective  or  even 
desirable. 

(2)  Since  usage  varies  among  educated  men  and  women, 
there  are  many  cases  of  divided  or  disputed  usage.  In  such 
cases  the  opinion  of  authorities  1  is  often  sharply  divided. 
Thus,  to  some  authorities,  cocky  and  dandy  are  slang;  to 
others,  these  words  are  merely  colloquial.  Is  high-brow 
slang,  colloquial,  or  standard?  Nigh  is  at  the  same  time 
archaic,  poetic,  and  provincial.  These  uncertainties  of 
usage  are  inevitable  in  a  living  language  like  English,  which 
is  in  a  constant  state  of  change. 

Accept,  except.  Do  not  confuse  accept,  ‘  to  receive,’  and  except, 
‘  to  exclude.’ 

Ad.  A  colloquial  abbreviation  of  advertisement.  Such  abbrevia¬ 
tions  as  ad,  auto,  exam,  gym,  phone,  photo,  and  prof  should  not 
be  used  in  formal  writing. 

Affect,  effect.  Often  confused  in  meaning.  Affect  means  ‘to 
influence,’  effect  ‘to  cause.’  As  a  noun  effect  means  ‘result.’ 

1  In  the  preparation  of  this  glossary,  the  authors  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  sane  and  liberal  discussions  of  usage  in  Professor 
G.  P.  Krapp’s  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  Good  English,  Rand  McNally  & 
Company,  1927. 
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Aggravate.  Colloquialism  in  the  sense  ‘irritate,’  ‘provoke,’  or 
‘annoy.’  Aggravate  properly  means  ‘to  make  more  severe  or 
intense.’ 

Agree  to,  agree  with.  Two  different  idioms.  Agree  to  means  ‘to 
give  assent  to’:  “He  agreed  to  my  proposal.”  Agree  with 
means  ‘to  be  in  accord  with’  (a  person):  “He  agreed  with  me 
on  this  point.” 

Ain't.  A  vulgarism;  never  to  be  used. 

All  the  farther,  faster,  quicker.  Provincialisms  for  as  far  as, 

as  fast  as,  as  quickly  as:  “Five  miles  is  as  far  as  he  walked” 
(not  “all  the  farther”). 

Allow  {'low).  A  provincialism  for  think,  believe,  say. 

Allusion,  illusion.  Often  confused.  Allusion  means  ‘an  indirect 
reference,’  ‘a  hint’;  illusion  means  ‘a  misleading  image  or 
vision.’ 

Allusive,  elusive,  illusive.  The  adjective  equivalents  of  allusion, 
elude,  illusion.  See  the  preceding  entry. 

Almost.  See  Most. 

Alone,  only.  Alone  means  ‘unaccompanied.’  Only  means  ‘ex¬ 
cluding  all  others,’  ‘  sole,’  ‘  no  other.’  Do  not  confuse  these  two 
words. 

Already,  all  ready.  Already,  an  adverb,  means  ‘previously’;  all 
ready  are  separate  words  used  to  form  an  adjective  phrase 
meaning  ‘all  (completely)  prepared,  ready.’  Distinguish  be¬ 
tween  these  words  in  both  spelling  and  meaning.  Compare 

All  together  and  Altogether. 

All  right.  A  phrase  overworked  in  colloquial  speech  in  the  sense 
‘very  well.’  Note  that  there  is  no  such  word  as  alright. 

Also.  Prefer  and  to  also  as  a  conjunction:  “He  bought  tablets, 
pencils,  and  ink”  (not  also  ink). 

All  together,  altogether.  Do  not  confuse  the  adjective  phrase 
all  together  and  the  adverb  altogether,  which  means  ‘wholly,’ 
‘completely,’  ‘permanently.’  See  Already. 

Alumnus,  alumni;  alumna,  alumnae.  See  Plurals,  47,  for  the 
correct  uses  of  these  frequently  misused  words. 

Among.  See  Between. 

And  etc.  And  is  redundant,  since  etc.  is  an  abbreviation  of  et 
cetera,  which  means  ‘and  the  rest,’  ‘and  the  others.’ 

Any.  Colloquialism  for  at  all:  “He  has  not  worked  any  this 
month.”  Do  not  confuse  with  every:  “This  carburetor  will 
not  work  on  every  automobile”  (not  any).  In  the  comparison 
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of  an  object  with  another  member  of  the  same  class,  use  any 
other,  not  any:  “I  like  Shakespeare  better  than  any  other 
English  dramatist”  (not  any  English  dramatist).  “I  like 
Shakespeare  better  than  any  English  novelist.”  (Any  is 
correct  here  because  two  different  classes  are  being  compared.) 
Compare  Some. 

Anyhow.  Prefer  anyway  to  anyhow  as  an  adverb. 

Any  place,  every  place,  no  place,  some  place.  Vulgarisms  for  the 
adverbs  anywhere,  everywhere,  nowhere,  and  somewhere  or  for 
the  adverbial  phrases  ‘‘in  any  place,”  “in  no  place,”  etc. 
Anything  like,  nothing  like.  Colloquial  for  “at  all,”  “in  any 
way,”  “not  nearly  so”:  “He  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  his 
brother”  (not  nothing  like  as  strong,  nor  not  anything  like  as 
strong ). 

Anyways.  Vulgar  for  anyway. 

Apt.  See  Liable. 

As. 

(1)  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  that  or  whether:  “I  don’t  know  that 
I  can  go”  (not  as).  “1  don’t  know  whether  he  will  come  or 
not”  (not  as  or  as  if). 

(2)  Vulgar  when  used  as  a  preposition:  “How  could  I  expect 
her  to  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  a  poor  young  doctor  such 
as  me?”  Say:  Such  as  I  (was). 

(3)  Prefer  because,  when,  such  as  to  the  overworked  conjunction 
as. 

(4)  Prefer  not  so ...  as  to  not  as ...  as  in  negative  comparisons: 
“He  is  not  so  considerate  as  his  father.” 

As  if.  See  As  (1). 

At.  Redundant  and  vulgar  in  “Where  does  he  live  at? ”  (Where 
means  ‘at  or  in  what  place.’) 

Auto.  See  Ad. 

Awful,  awfully.  Overworked  as  a  loose  intensive  in  such  phrases 
as  “awful(ly)  nice,”  “an  awful  trip.” 

Balance.  Impropriety  in  the  sense  ‘the  rest,’  ‘the  others.’ 
“Two  of  the  prisoners  were  pardoned;  the  others  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  penitentiary”  (not  the  balance  were). 

Being  as,  being  that,  beings  as.  Provincialisms  for  since,  because. 
Belong  to  be.  Unidiomatic  and  provincial  for  should  be,  ought 
to  be:  “This  plant  belongs  to  be  in  a  hothouse.” 

Beside,  besides.  Beside  is  often  improperly  substituted  for 
besides.  Beside,  a  preposition,  means  ‘by  the  side  of,’  ‘aside 
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from’;  besides ,  a  preposition  or  an  adverb,  means  ‘in  addition 
to,’  ‘moreover,’  ‘except’:  “He  lost  nothing  besides  (not  beside) 
his  hat.” 

Between,  among.  Between,  connected  in  meaning  with  twain, 
usually  refers  to  only  two;  among  refers  to  more  than  two: 
“This  plan  implies  a  choice  between  two  or  among  more  than 
two  methods  of  election.” 

Blame  it  on.  Unidiomatic  and  colloquial  or  vulgar  for  blame 
or  blame  (some  one)  for. 

Both.  See  Either. 

Brainy.  Colloquialism  for  intelligent. 

Bully.  See  Fine. 

Bunch.  Slang  for  group  of  people,  set. 

Bust,  busted.  Vulgarisms  or  slang  for  burst.  The  principal  parts 
of  burst  are  burst-burst-burst. 

But.  See  But  what. 

But  that.  But  that  is  the  negative  of  that  and  means  ‘  except  that,’ 
‘that  not.’  “I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  come”  (not  but 
that).  See  Doubt. 

But  what,  but.  Colloquial  for  that  or  but  that:  “I  have  no  doubt 
that  (not  but,  but  what)  he  will  come.”  See  Doubt. 

In  such  a  sentence  as:  “I’ll  say  nothing  but  what  I  want 
to  say,”  but  what  is  used  correctly.  But  means  ‘except’  and 
governs  the  clause  introduced  by  ivhat. 

Calculate.  Provincialism  in  the  sense  ‘plan,’  ‘think,’  or  ‘expect.’ 

Can,  may.  Can  implies  ability,  may  permission.  “Can  I  go 
now?”  is  colloquial.  “You  can  if  you  are  able;  you  may  if 
you  can.” 

Cannot  help  but  (think).  Since  but  means  ‘only,’  cannot  help  but 
contains  a  double  negative.  The  phrase  also  shows  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  two  idioms:  “I  cannot  help  thinking”  and  “I  can 
but  think.” 

Caused  by.  See  Due  to. 

Claim.  A  provincialism  or  an  impropriety  for  assert,  say.  Claim 
properly  means  ‘to  demand  as  a  right,’  ‘to  demand  as  one’s 
own.’ 

Clever.  Colloquial  for  agreeable,  good-natured. 

Combine.  A  verb,  not  a  noun.  “A  combine”  is  an  impropriety. 

Common,  mutual.  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  these  two  words  as  follows:  “That  is  com¬ 
mon  in  which  two  or  more  share  [esp.]  equally  or  alike;  mutual 
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properly  implies  reciprocal  action;  as,  sorrow  is  common  to  all; 
mutual  esteem.”  Webster  does  not  sanction  the  phrase  a 
mutual  friend.  The  Standard  Dictionary ,  however,  accepts  this 
widely  used  expression  as  correct.  In  such  cases  of  divided 
opinion,  the  individual  must  decide  for  himself  in  accordance 
with  his  own  observation  of  the  usage  of  those  writers  and 
speakers  whose  practice  he  is  willing  to  follow. 

Compare  to,  compare  with.  Two  different  idioms.  Compare 
with  is  used  in  the  sense  ‘vie  with,’  and,  colloquially,  for 
‘  compare  to.’  Compare  to  means  ‘  to  liken  two  objects  of  a  real 
or  supposed  resemblance,’  and  is  more  formal  than  compare 
with :  “Compare  this  drawing  with  the  one  on  the  next  page.” 
“He  compared  life  to  a  river.” 

Complected.  Vulgar  or  provincial  for  ‘of  a  complexion.’  “He 
was  a  man  of  light  complexion”  (not  a  light-complected  man). 

Considerable.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  the  adverb  considerably. 
“He  was  considerably  interested  in  the  plan.”  (Not  con¬ 
siderable  interested.)  Objectionable  in  the  sense  ‘much,’  ‘a 
good  deal  of’:  “Considerable  sleet  was  mixed  with  the  rain.” 

Continual,  continuous,  continually,  continuously.  Continual 
means  ‘occurring  in  rapid  succession’;  continuous  means  ‘with¬ 
out  interruption.’  “The  bell  rang  continuously  for  five 
minutes.”  “It  has  rained  continually  for  a  week.” 

Contrary,  contrariness.  Colloquial  for  perverse ,  perversity.  “He 
is  a  perverse  child”  (not  a  contrary  child). 

Contrast  from.  Unidiomatic  for  ‘contrast  to’  or  ‘contrast  with.’ 

Correspond  to,  correspond  with.  Two  idioms.  Correspond  to 
means  only  ‘to  be  in  harmony  with.’  Correspond  with  means 
‘to  exchange  letters  with’  or  ‘to  be  in  harmony  with.’ 

Could  of.  See  of. 

Couple  implies  a  pair,  two  persons  or  two  objects  linked  in  some 
way.  Do  not  use  couple  for  two,  sl  few,  or  tor  any  expression  of 
the  idea  of  mere  number. 

Cunning.  Colloquialism  for  attractive,  pleasing. 

Cute.  Colloquial  for  clever,  shrewd,  pleasing,  picturesque. 

Data.  Plural  of  datum.  Incorrectly  used  as  a  singular.  Say 
these  data,  those  data. 

Deal.  Commercial  or  colloquial  synonym  of  transaction,  bargain. 

Die.  The  correct  idiom  is  die  of  (pneumonia),  not  die  with. 

Differ  from,  differ  with.  Two  different  idioms.  Differ  from 
is  used  to  express  unlikeness:  “This  book  differs  from  that  one 
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in  many  respects.”  Differ  with  or  differ  from  is  used  to  express 
disagreement  of  opinion:  “I  differed  with  (or  from)  him  in  the 
matter.” 

Different  than.  Unidiomatic  for  different  from. 

Do.  Colloquial  and  slang  in  many  phrases.  “  To  do  away  with,” 
“That  will  do,”  “Do  your  lessons,”  “Do  a  sum  in  arithmetic” 
are  colloquial.  “Do  him  out  of  his  money,”  “do  time  in 
prison,”  and  “nothing  doing”  are  slang. 

Doing.  See  Do. 

Done.  A  vulgarism  for  did.  Colloquial  for  ‘have  done,’  ‘have 
finished.’  “Done  with”  and  “over  with”  are  colloquial  for 
‘ended,’  ‘finished,’  “I  am  glad  that  work  is  done  with.” 

Don't.  A  contraction  for  do  not.  Never  use  don't  where  do  not 
would  be  incorrect:  “He  doesn’t”  (not  he  don't). 

Doubt.  Followed  by  whether . .  .or  when  possibility  or  uncertainty 
of  choice  between  two  actions  is  to  be  expressed:  “I  doubt 
whether  he  will  be  invited  or  not.”  Followed  by  that  when  a 
strong  negative  probability  is  to  be  expressed:  “I  doubt  that 
he  will  join  our  society.”  See  But  that. 

Due  to.  An  adjective  phrase;  not  used  to  modify  a  verb.  To 
modify  a  verb  use  the  corresponding  adverbial  phrases  “be¬ 
cause  of,”  “on  account  of.”  “His  lateness  was  due  to  an 
automobile  accident.”  (Here  the  phrase  is  used  properly  to 
modify  the  noun  lateness.)  “He  was  late  on  account  of  (not 
due  to)  an  automobile  accident.”  The  same  principle  applies 
to  caused  by  and  owing  to. 

Each.  See  Either. 

Each  other ,  one  another.  Many  writers  use  each  other  to  refer 
to  two  and  one  another  to  refer  to  more  than  two. 

Effect.  See  Affect. 

Either,  both,  each.  Either  means  ‘one  of  two,’  ‘the  one  or  the 
other,’  ‘each  of  two.’  It  is  always  a  singular  and  should  never 
refer  to  more  than  two.  Use  any,  any  one,  or  each  to  refer  to 
one  of  more  than  two.  The  same  principle  applies  to  neither. 
Both  refers  to  two  considered  together.  1 1  means  ‘  the  one  and 
the  other.’  Both  is  thus  redundant  in  the  expression:  “They 
are  both  alike.” 

Elegant.  See  Fine. 

Else.  When  a  negative  {no  one,  nothing,  etc.)  precedes  else  or 
other,  complete  the  comparison  by  than  (not  but).  “Nothing 
else  but  books”  contains  a  double  negative. 
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Elude.  See  Allusive. 

Elusive.  See  Allusive. 

Enthuse.  A  colloquialism  or  vulgarism  for  ‘to  be  enthusiastic.’ 

Equally  as  good.  Impropriety  for  ‘equally  good,’  ‘just  as  good’: 
“These  clubs  are  equally  good.  These  clubs  are  just  as  good ” 
(not  equally  as  good). 

Etc.  A  business  and  colloquial  abbreviation  not  generally  desir¬ 
able  in  formal  writing.  Etc.  is  the  abbreviation  of  et  cetera, 
‘and  the  rest,’  ‘and  the  other,’  and  is  spelled  etc.,  not  ect.  Do 
not  add  etc.  to  the  end  of  a  list  or  series  or  enumerations  too 
often:  complete  the  list,  or  introduce  the  list  by  such  as  or 
for  example,  in  which  case  etc.  is  unnecessary.  And  etc.  is 
crudely  redundant. 

Ever.  Place  correctly  in  the  sentence.  Wrong :  “I  don’t  ever 
think  he  will  go.’’  Right:  “I  don’t  think  he  will  ever  go.” 

Every.  Colloquial  in  the  expressions  “every  (not  ever)  now  and 
then,”  “every  so  often,”  “every  once  in  a  while,”  “every 
which  way,”  “every  bit  as”  (for  “just  as”). 

Every  place.  See  Any  place. 

Exam.  See  Ad. 

Except.  See  Accept. 

Expect.  Colloquial  for  suspect,  suppose,  think.  Expect  means 
‘to  look  forward  to,’  ‘to  look  for,’  ‘to  hope.’  The  use  of  ex¬ 
pect  with  reference  to  past  events  is  therefore  an  impropriety  in 
meaning. 

Extra.  Colloquial  or  provincial  as  an  adverb:  “These  actors  are 
unusually  (not  extra)  good.” 

Falls.  Usually  a  plural.  Do  not  say  “a  falls.”  Since  the 
singular,  a  fall  sounds  awkward,  prefer  a  cascade,  cataract, 
waterfall. 

Farther,  further.  Prefer  further  to  farther  when  the  meaning  to 
be  expressed  is  ‘moreover,’  ‘in  addition,’  ‘too,’  or  ‘also,’  or 
‘greater  in  time,  degree,  or  quantity.’  See  All  the  farther. 

Favor.  Trite  or  affected  synonym  for  letter:  “Your  letter  (not 
your  kind  favor)  has  been  received.”  Provincial  in  the  sense 
‘to  resemble’:  “The  boy  looks  like  (not  favors)  his  father.” 

Fellow.  Colloquial  for  one,  man,  person-,  colloquial  or  provincial 
for  sweetheart. 

Female.  (i)  An  obsolete  or  vulgar  synonym  for  woman. 
(2)  Female  should  not  be  used  for  feminine  unless  the  idea  of 
sex  is  to  be  stressed. 
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Fewer,  less.  Many  writers  use  fewer  to  apply  to  numbers,  less 
to  express  ideas  of  quantity  or  degree.  Many  reputable 
writers,  however,  use  less  to  express  all  these  ideas. 

Fierce.  See  Fine. 

Fine,  bully,  elegant,  grand,  lovely,  nice,  splendid,  wonderful, 
fierce.  Obscure,  trite,  or  extravagant  colloquial  synonyms  for 
good,  enjoyable,  pleasant,  unpleasant.  They  are  permissible  in 
ordinary  conversation,  but  should  be  avoided  in  formal  writ¬ 
ing. 

First  rate.  A  colloquialism  when  used  as  an  adverb:  “I  feel 
first  rate.” 

Fix.  Colloquial  when  used  for  the  noun  condition  or  for  the 
verbs  repair,  arrange,  make  right,  or  get  revenge  on. 

Folks.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  people,  relatives. 

Former.  Used  to  refer  to  one  of  a  group  of  two;  use  first  to  refer 
to  one  of  a  group  of  more  than  two.  The  same  difference  exists 
between  latter  and  last. 

Funny.  Colloquial  and  slovenly  synonym  of  amusing,  strange, 
odd,  queer,  remarkable.  Funny  means  ‘laugh-provoking.’ 

Gent.  Vulgar  and  crude  for  gentleman. 

Gentleman,  lady.  Gentleman  and  lady  should  be  used  to  refer 
only  to  people  of  good  breeding  as  contrasted  with  people  of 
ill  breeding.  Except  in  a  formal  address  to  an  audience,  they 
should  not  be  used  for  man  or  woman.  Say  “saleswoman,” 
“woman  clerk,”  “washwoman,”  “woman  preacher,”  not 
“saleslady,”  etc. 

Get.  Used  in  many  colloquial  and  slang  expressions.  “Get 
there  just  the  same,”  “didn’t  get  to  go,”  “He’ll  get  sick,”  “get 
on  one’s  nerves,”  and  “get  left”  are  colloquialisms.  “Do  you 
get  me?”  and  “get  away  with  it,”  “get  it  across”  are  slang. 
“Get  shut  (shed)  of”  is  a  provincialism  or  a  vulgarism. 

Go.  Used  in  many  colloquial  or  slang  expressions.  “Didn’t  go 
to  do  it,”  “go  back  on,”  “go  in  for  tennis,”  “go  on”  (behave, 
conduct  oneself),  “going  on  eighteen,”  and  “go  to  it”  are 
colloquial.  “Go  it”  (rave),  “go  to  glory”  are  slang.  In  the 

expression  “go  and - ”  go  is  redundant:  “He  went  and  told 

my  father.” 

Good,  well.  Good  is  an  adjective.  Improperly  used  as  an  adverb 
in  such  a  sentence  as  “He  plays  the  piano  very  good.”  (Say 
well.)  “Good  and  ready,”  “good  and  hot,”  “good  old  time” 
are  colloquialisms.  “She  looks  good  to  me”  is  slang.  Well 
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is  both  adjective  and  adverb.  In  speaking  of  one’s  feelings 
the  proper  idiom  is  “I  feel  well.”  Here  well  is  an  adjective. 

Got.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  ‘must,’  ‘ought’:  “I  must  go”  (not 
I've  got  to  go).  In  the  colloquial  expression  ‘‘I  have  got” 
expressing  mere  possession,  got  is  redundant.  Have  got  means 
‘have  acquired,’  and  stresses  the  completing  of  the  process  of 
acquiring.  To  indicate  the  result  (the  mere  idea  of  possession) 
say  “I  have.” 

“You  must  get  your  ticket  by  three  o’clock  this  afternoon.” 

“I  have  already  got  it.” 

But:  “I  have  two  tickets  for  the  game.  Will  you  go  with  me?” 

Gotten.  Gotten  is  old-fashioned  as  the  past  participle  of  get — • 
got  —  got. 

Grand.  See  Fine. 

Guess.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  ‘think,’  ‘suppose,’  ‘believe.’  Guess 
means  ‘to  conjecture,’  ‘to  form  a  random  judgment.’ 

Gym.  See  Ad. 

Had  better.  Had  better  is  preferable  to  would  better.  Had  rather 
and  wottld  rather  are  equally  correct. 

Had  have.  A  vulgarism  for  had:  “I  wished  I  had  (not  had  have) 
come  an  hour  earlier.” 

Had  of.  See  Of. 

Had  ought.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  ought ,  must. 

Hardly.  The  proper  idiom  is  hardly  . . .  when  (not  than) :  “  W e  had 
hardly  left  the  room  when  it  burst  into  flames.”  Do  not  use 
hardly  with  another  negative. 

Has  got.  See  Got. 

Heap,  heaps.  The  noun  heap  is  a  colloquialism  for  much ,  a  great 
deal ,  many.  “We  got  a  great  deal  of  money”  (not  a  heap,  or 
heaps).  Heaps  as  an  adverb  is  colloquial  or  provincial:  “I 
liked  them  very  much  (not  heaps)." 

Help  but.  See  Cannot  help  but. 

Here,  there.  See  This  here,  that  there. 

Himself.  See  Myself. 

Hisself.  Vulgarism  for  himself. 

Home,  to  home.  Unidiomatic  and  colloquial  or  provincial  for 
at  home:  “They  were  not  at  home.”  (Not  home  or  to  home.) 

Homey.  Provincial  for  homelike. 

Horrid.  Colloquial  and  trite  synonym  of  unpleasant,  disagree¬ 
able,  and  words  of  similar  meaning.  A  “faded”  word,  one 
which  formerly  had  a  very  strong  meaning. 
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How?  Rude  or  vulgar  for  “What  did  you  say?”  "How  is  that?” 

How  come?  Vulgar  for  why. 

If-  Do  not  misuse  if  for  whether  or  although:  “I’ll  let  you  know 
whether  (not  if)  I  can  come  (or  not).”  “He  is  proud  although 
he  is  poor”  (not  if).  Use  whether  after  verbs  of  saying,  know¬ 
ing,  wondering,  etc. 

Illusion.  See  Allusion. 

Immediately.  An  impropriety  for  as  soon  as:  “He  came  as  soon 
as  (not  immediately)  he  got  my  letter.” 

In,  into.  Most  verbs  of  motion  to  a  place  should  be  followed  by 
into.  In  implies  motion  within  narrow  limits.  “He  walked 
into  (not  in)  the  room  twenty  minutes  too  late.”  “He  walked 
up  and  down  in  his  study  for  an  hour.”  But  “He  came  in  just 
as  I  left.”  “The  train  came  in.” 

In  back  of.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  behind,  at  the  back  of. 

Individual.  See  Party. 

Inferior.  The  established  idiom  is  inferior  to,  not  inferior  than. 
“This  plan  is  inferior  to  any  that  was  offered  yesterday”  (not 
than).  Cf.  Superior. 

Ingenious,  ingenuous.  Two  words  often  confused.  Ingenious 
means  ‘possessing  genius,’  ‘talented,’  ‘intelligent.’  Ingenuous 
means  ‘open,’  ‘frank,’  ‘naive.’ 

Inside.  Do  not  use  inside  to  refer  to  time.  Say  within  (not 
inside,  inside  of)  an  hour.  See  Of. 

Invite.  A  verb.  An  impropriety  when  used  as  a  noun:  an  invite. 

It's,  its.  Distinguish  between  the  possessive  its  and  the  con¬ 
traction  it’s  (=  it  is). 

Just.  Colloquial  substitute  for  very:  just  fine,  just  wonderful. 

Kind,  sort.  Singular  nouns.  Never  say  these  {those)  kind  or 
sort. 

Kind  of,  sort  of.  These  expressions  should  be  followed  only  by 
a  substantive  used  as  the  object  of  the  preposition  of.  They 
should  never  be  used  adverbially: 

Colloquial  or  vulgar:  I  am  kind  of  tired  to-day. 

Better:  I  have  a  kind  of  tired  feeling  to-day. 

I  am  somewhat  tired  to-day. 

Kind  of  a,  sort  of  a.  Colloquialisms.  Omit  a:  “He  is  a  strange 
kind  of  man”  (not  kind  of  a). 

Kinfolks.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  kinsfolk  {relatives).  Kins¬ 
folk  is  itself  a  plural.  Kinsfolks  is  an  unacceptable  coinage. 

Lady.  See  Gentleman. 
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Last,  latest.  Latest  refers  only  to  order  in  time.  Last  has 
numerous  meanings.  When  the  order  in  time  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  prefer  latest  to  last. 

Latter.  See  Former. 

Lay.  See  Lie. 

Learn.  A  vulgarism  when  used  for  teach. 

Leave,  let.  Do  not  use  leave  for  let  in  such  expressions  as  “Let 
him  come  in,”  “Let  him  go.” 

Less.  See  Fewer. 

Let.  See  Leave. 

Liable,  likely,  apt.  The  use  of  liable  or  apt  for  likely  is  an  im¬ 
propriety.  Likely  means  ‘expected,’  ‘probable,’  and  usually 
refers  to  a  favorable  event.  Liable  implies  the  possibility  of 
an  undesirable  happening.  It  also  means  ‘responsible,’  or 
‘answerable.’  Apt  implies  a  natural  fitness  or  tendency. 

“A  hard  worker  is  likely  to  be  promoted  often.” 

“He  is  liable  to  be  arrested.”  “He  is  liable  to  ar¬ 
rest.”  “He  gave  an  apt  explanation.” 

Lie,  lay.  Lie  means  ‘to  recline.’  Lay  means  ‘to  put  down,’  ‘to 
make  something  lie.’  Lay  is  thus  the  causative  of  lie.  The 
same  relation  exists  between  the  pairs  sit  and  set  and  rise  and 
raise  (or  rear).  These  words  are  often  confused  in  vulgar 
speech. 

Like,  as,  as  if.  The  preposition  or  adjective  like  is  followed  by  a 
substantive  without  a  verb.  Do  not  use  like  for  the  conjunc¬ 
tions  as  or  as  if ,  which  are  followed  by  a  substantive  and  a 
verb.  “It  looks  as  if  (not  like )  it  might  rain.” 

Likely.  See  Liable. 

Like  to  have.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  almost ,  barely  escaped , 
or  came  near  to.  “He  almost  died.”  “He  barely  escaped 
dying”  (not  “He  like  to  have  died”). 

Loan.  Lend  is  preferable  to  loan  as  a  verb. 

Locate.  Colloquial  or  provincial  in  the  sense  ‘settle,’  ‘find,’  or 
‘remember.’  “He  settled  in  New  York”  (not  located).  “I 
can’t  find  the  book”  (not  locate).  “I  know  your  face,  but  I 
can’t  remember  your  name”  (not  locate). 

Lose,  loose.  Often  confused  in  meaning  and  spelling.  Lose 
means  ‘to  fail  to  keep’;  loose  means  ‘to  release,’  ‘to  set  free.’ 

Lose  out.  See  Out. 

Lot,  lots  of.  Colloquial  for  many  or  much. 

Lovely.  See  Fine. 
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Mad.  A  colloquialism  when  used  for  angry.  Mad  properly 
means  ‘insane.’ 

Magnificent.  Overworked,  trite  substitute  for  excellent,  good, 
and  words  of  similar  meaning. 

May,  can.  See  Can. 

Mean.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  irritable,  perverse,  vicious. 

Might  of.  See  Of. 

Mighty.  A  colloquialism  in  the  sense  ‘very.’ 

Most,  almost.  Two  different  words.  Do  not  use  the  adjective 
most,  which  is  the  superlative  of  many  or  much,  for  the  adverb 
almost.  “The  bell  rings  almost  (not  most)  every  hour.” 

Much.  See  Very. 

Muchly.  A  vulgarism. 

Mutual.  See  Common. 

Myself,  himself,  yourself,  etc.  Myself  is  an  intensive  or  a  re¬ 
flexive  pronoun  and  is  not  acceptable  as  a  substitute  for  the 
personal  pronouns  I  or  me.  “He  invited  you  and  me”  (not 
myself).  The  same  principle  applies  to  all  the  intensive  and 
reflexive  pronouns.  See  page  174. 

Near-by.  Overworked.  Usually  colloquial  as  an  adjective. 
Prefer  adjacent,  neighboring,  near. 

Neither.  Use  neither  to  refer  to  one  of  two.  In  reference  to  one 
of  more  than  two  use  none,  no  one,  or  not  a  one.  See  Either. 

Nice.  See  Fine. 

No  account.  Colloquial  for  worthless,  of  no  account. 

Nohow.  Vulgarism  for  anyhow,  by  no  means 

No  other.  See  Other. 

No  place.  See  Any  place. 

Not  anything  like,  nothing  like.  See  Anything  like. 

Nowhere  near.  Colloquial  for  not  nearly. 

Nowheres.  Vulgar  for  nowhere. 

O,  oh.  Two  different  words.  0  is  used  chiefly  with  vocatives, 
is  always  capitalized,  and  is  never  followed  by  any  mark  of 
punctuation.  Oh  is  used  more  generally  as  an  interjection,  is 
followed  by  a  comma  or  an  exclamation  point,  and  follows  the 
usual  rules  for  capitalization. 

Of.  (1)  A  vulgarism  for  have  in  such  expressions  as  “could  of,” 
“would  of,”  “might  of,”  “had  of.”  It  is  ignorantly  developed 
from  the  contraction  “ would  V”  (for  “would  have”). 

(2)  Unnecessary  in  the  expressions  “inside  of,”  “outside  of,” 
“off  of,”  “taste  of,”  and  “smell  of.” 
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Off  of,  off  from.  Of  is  superfluous  since  off  and  of  (or  from)  have 
the  same  meaning. 

O.K.  A  business  or  colloquial  abbreviation  not  used  in  formal 
speech  or  writing. 

On.  Superfluous  in  continue  on,  later  on,  plan  on,  further  on. 
“ I’m  on”  is  slang. 

Only.  Place  only  so  that  the  reader  can  see  immediately  what 
word  it  modifies.  Only  for  the  conjunction  hut  is  colloquial: 
“I  would  go,  but  I  haven’t  a  costume.”  (Not  “I  would  go, 
only  I  haven’t  a  costume.”) 

Onto.  Colloquial  for  on  to. 

Oral,  verbal.  Oral  means  ‘by  mouth’;  verbal  means  ‘bywords.’ 

Other.  After  no  other  use  than,  not  but:  ‘‘He  was  no  other  than 
the  man  I  was  searching  for.”  See  Else. 

Out.  Often  superfluous.  Say  win,  lose,  miss,  not  win  out,  lose 
out,  etc. 

Out  loud.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  aloud :  “He  read  the  poem 
aloud”  (not  out  loud). 

Outside  of.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  except  or  aside  from. 
“Outside  of  my  brother  and  me,  none  of  the  boys  were  in¬ 
vited.”  For  outside  of  instead  of  outside,  see  Of. 

Ought.  See  Had  ought. 

Overly.  Colloquial  for  very:  “He  is  very  careful”  (not  overly 
careful) . 

Over  with.  See  Done  with. 

Owing  to.  See  Due  to. 

Party,  person,  individual.  Party  implies  a  group  and,  except  in 
legal  contexts,  should  never  be  used  to  refer  to  one  person. 
Individual  refers  to  a  single  or  a  particular  being.  In  all  other 
cases  use  person,  man,  woman. 

Peeve.  Slang  for  annoy  or  vex. 

Per.  Many  writers  prefer  to  use  per  in  Latin  phrases  only  and 
to  use  a  (an)  in  English  phrases:  per  diem,  per  capita:  “five 
cents  an  ounce,”  “one  dollar  a  yard.”  But  this  distinction  is 
not  observed  by  all  good  writers.  Do  not  use  as  per  for 
concerning  or  according  to. 

Percent.  An  adverbial  phrase  meaning ‘by  the  hundred.’  Not 
to  be  confused  with  the  noun  percentage.  “Ten  per  cent  of  the 
men  were  absent.”  “A  small  percentage  of  the  men  was 
absent.”  No  period  is  required  after  per  cent  unless  it 
stands  at  the  end  of  the  sentence. 
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Person.  See  Party. 

Phenomenal.  Loose  colloquial  synonym  of  remarkable. 

Phenomenon,  plural  phenomena.  A  vague  synonym  of  event, 
fact,  occurrence. 

Phone.  See  Ad. 

Photo.  See  Ad. 

Piece.  Provincial  in  the  sense  ‘distance’:  “I’m  going  up  the 
road  a  piece.” 

Place.  In  vulgar  or  colloquial  speech  often  used  instead  of 
where.  Use  anywhere,  nowhere,  somewhere,  not  any  place,  no 
place,  some  place. 

Plan  on  going.  Unidiomatic  for  plan  to  go. 

Plenty.  A  noun.  Colloquial  or  vulgar  when  used  as  an  adjective 
or  adverb:  “The  apples  won’t  be  plentiful  (not  plenty)  this 
year.”  “There  are  enough  men  for  the  work”  (not  plenty 
men).  “The  crowd  is  large  enough”  (not  plenty  large). 

Poorly.  Provincial  for  not  well,  ill:  “I  am  not  feeling  well”  (not 
“I  am  feeling  poorly”). 

Principal,  principle.  Principal  is  an  adjective  except  in  the 
sense  ‘head  teacher’  or  ‘sum  of  money.’  Principle  is  always 
a  noun  meaning  ‘a  governing  rule  or  truth.’ 

Prof.  See  Ad. 

Propose,  purpose.  Do  not  confuse  propose,  which  means  ‘  to  offer 
for  consideration’  and  purpose,  which  means  ‘to  make  up  one’s 
mind,’  ‘to  plan,’  ‘to  resolve.’ 

Proposition,  proposal.  Proposition  is  a  commercial  or  colloquial 
synonym  for  proposal,  affair,  matter,  offer.  See  Propose  and 
Purpose. 

Proven.  Prefer  proved  to  proven  as  the  past  participle  of 
prove. 

Put  in,  put  over,  put  across.  Put  in  is  colloquial  for  spend : 
“I  spent  (not  put  in)  the  whole  morning  studying.”  Put  over 
and  put  across  are  slang. 

Quite.  An  adverb  meaning  ‘completely,’  ‘entirely,’  ‘wholly.’ 
Colloquial  for  slightly,  very,  or  rather.  Colloquial  or  provincial 
in  quite  a  few,  quite  a  little,  quite  a  bit,  quite  a  good  deal. 

Raise,  rise.  Raise  for  rear  (‘bring  up  children’)  is  provincial  or 
vulgar. 

Rarely.  See  Seldom. 

Reaction.  Elaborate  substitute  for  response,  impression,  opinion 
attitude. 
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Real.  Provincial  for  very:  “He  is  a  very  (not  real)  tall  man.” 
Colloquial  for  the  adverb  really. 

Reason  is  because.  “The  reason  is . . must  be  completed  by  a 
//mZ-clause.  See  page  177. 

Reckon.  Provincial  for  think,  suppose,  guess.  Reckon  properly 
means  ‘enumerate,’  ‘compute,’  ‘calculate.’ 

Refer  back.  Back  is  superfluous. 

Remember  of.  Unidiomatic  and  provincial  or  vulgar  for  re¬ 
member. 

Repeat  again.  Again  is  superfluous. 

Research.  A  noun  meaning  ‘investigation.’  Do  not  say 
research  work. 

Reverend,  the  Reverend,  Rev.  Use  only  with  the  full  name  of  a 
person:  Reverend  Henry  Broivn,  Rev.  Henry  Brown,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Brown,  or,  less  commonly,  the  Reverend  Henry  Brown  or 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown-,  not  Reverend  Brown,  or  the  Reverend 
Brown. 

Right.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  of  ‘exactly.’  In  formal  speech, 
avoid  “right  along,”  “right  away,”  “right  off,”  “right  tall,” 
“right  then,”  and  “right  much.” 

Rile.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  annoy,  vex,  anger. 

Run.  Colloquial  for  manage,  conduct,  or  amount  to.  “He  con¬ 
ducts  a  grocery  store”  (not  runs).  “The  sum  amounted  to 
nearly  a  hundred  dollars”  (not  ran  to). 

Said.  See  Same. 

Same,  said,  such.  Do  not  use  as  pronouns.  Prefer  it,  this,  that, 
the  aforesaid:  “The  book  had  been  lost  two  weeks.  When  said 
book  was  returned,  same  was  found  to  be  badly  mutilated.” 
“I  do  not  go  to  the  movies  as  I  do  not  care  for  such.” 

Same  as.  Colloquial  for  just  as,  or  in  the  same  way  as:  “He  did 
it  just  as  he  promised  he  would”  (not  same  as  he  promised). 

Satisfied.  Colloquial  or  provincial  synonym  of  convinced,  sure: 
“I  am  sure  (not  satisfied)  that  I  am  right.” 

Scarcely.  Not  to  be  followed  by  than:  “We  had  scarcely  entered 
the  room  when  the  explosion  occurred.”  Do  not  use  scarcely 
with  a  negative.  See  Hardly. 

Seem.  Colloquial  for  “am  able.”  “I  am  unable  to  work  this 
problem”  (not  “I  can’t  seem  to  work”). 

Seldom.  The  expressions  seldom  ever,  seldom  or  ever  are  un¬ 
idiomatic.  The  correct  idioms  are  seldom  if  ever,  seldom  or 
never,  hardly  ever.  The  same  principle  applies  to  rarely. 
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Shape.  Colloquial  for  condition ,  state ,  manner :  “In  good  condi¬ 
tion”  (not  shape). 

Show.  Colloquial  for  chance,  opportunity. 

Show  up.  Colloquial  for  appear  or  arrive :  “Show  him  up”  is 
colloquial  or  slang  for  expose. 

Sight.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  much,  many,  a  great  deal : 
“We  saw  many  apples”  (not  “a  sight  of  apples”).  Colloquial 
in  “not  by  a  long  sight.” 

Simply.  Colloquial  for  really,  very.  “I  simply  can’t  tell  you.” 
“He  is  simply  awful”  is  colloquial  or  slang. 

Sit,  set.  See  Lie,  lay. 

Size  up.  Colloquial  or  slang  for  estimate,  form  an  estimate  of. 
Smart.  Provincial  for  intelligent:  “a  smart  child,”  or  large, 
considerable:  “a  right  smart  load  of  wood.” 

Smell  of.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  smell.  See  Taste  of. 

So. 

(1)  Do  not  overwork  so  as  a  conjunction;  the  excessive  use 
of  this  word  to  connect  clauses  is  a  mark  of  childish  simplicity. 
Sentences  thus  composed  are  monotonous  and  obscure,  because 
so  is  substituted  for  more  exact  connectives. 

Weak:  The  automobile  stopped  again;  so  I  once  more 
attempted  to  turn  the  crank,  which  still  refused  to 
turn,  and  so  I  sadly  started  to  walk  to  the  village. 

(2)  Do  not  use  so  for  so  that  in  clauses  of  purpose. 

Wrong:  He  came  early,  so  he  might  get  a  good  seat. 

Right:  He  came  early,  so  that  he  might  get  a  good  seat. 

(Purpose.) 

He  came  early;  so  he  got  a  good  seat.  (Result.) 
(For  the  punctuation,  see  pages  195  and  213.) 

(3)  Do  not  use  so  as  a  loose  equivalent  of  very,  indeed, 
exceedingly,  etc. 

Vague:  1  am  so  tired  to-day.  He  was  so  kind  to  me. 

Right:  I  am  so  tired  to-day  that  I  cannot  work.  He  was 
very  kind  to  me. 

Some.  Provincial  or  colloquial  for  somewhat:  “I  feel  somewhat 
(not  some )  better  to-day.”  Slang  in  “  He  is  some  golfer.”  See 

Any. 

Some  place.  See  Any  place. 

Someway.  Prefer  somehow  as  the  adverb. 

Someways.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  someway,  somehow,  in  some 
ways. 
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Somewheres.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  somewhere. 

Sort.  See  Kind. 

Sort  of.  See  Kind  of. 

Species.  Species,  meaning  ‘kind’  or  ‘class,’  is  both  singular  and 
plural.  Specie  means  money.  Do  not  say  a  specie  for  a  species. 

Splendid.  See  Fine. 

Start  in.  Colloquial  for  begin,  start. 

Statue,  stature,  statute.  Distinguish  among  these  words  in 
pronunciation,  spelling,  and  meaning.  Statue  means  ‘a 
sculptured  figure’;  stature  means  ‘height’;  and  statute  means 
‘law.’ 

Stop.  Colloquial  for  stay.  “ I  am  staying  at  the  Gresham  Hotel” 
(not  stopping). 

Such,  (i)  When  such  is  followed  by  a  relative  clause,  the  proper 
relative  is  as  (not  who,  which,  or  that).  “I  shall  follow  such 
rules  as  I  think  are  best.”  (2)  In  result  clauses  such  should  be 
followed  by  that,  not  by  so  that:  “That  afternoon  such  a  dark 
cloud  gathered  that  we  had  to  postpone  our  trip.”  (Some 
authorities  prefer  so  dark  a  to  such  a  dark  cloud.)  (3)  Used 
vaguely  or  elliptically  in  “It  was  such  a  lovely  afternoon.” 
“He  is  such  a  nuisance.”  Such  means  ‘to  the  degree’  and  is 
followed  by  a  clause  defining  the  degree.  See  So.  (4)  Use 
no  such,  not  no  such  a:  “There  is  no  such  thing.”  (5)  Used 
incorrectly  as  a  pronoun.  See  Same. 

Sundown,  sunup.  Colloquialisms. 

Superior  than.  Unidiomatic  for  superior  to:  “The  workmen  were 
really  superior  to  their  master”  (not  than  their  master).  Do 
not  confuse  superior  to  and  better  than.  See  Inferior. 

Sure.  Colloquial  for  surely,  certainly,  indeed:  “He  is  surely  an 
eloquent  speaker”  (not  sure).  Slang  for  yes.  “Are  you 
going?”  “Sure.” 

Sure  and.  See  Try  and. 

Suspicion.  The  use  of  the  noun  suspicion  for  the  verb  suspect 
is  an  impropriety. 

Take.  Used  in  many  colloquial,  provincial,  slang,  and  vulgar 
expressions.  “Take  sick,”  “take  off”  (‘to  parody,’  or  ‘a 
parody’),  “take  stock  in,”  “take  on  too  much  work”  are 
colloquialisms.  “Take  in”  for  deceive  is  colloquial  or  slang. 
“Take  in”  (a  show,  the  town,  etc.)  is  colloquial  or  provincial. 
“Take  on”  in  the  sense  'act  violently’  is  colloquial  or  vulgar. 

Take  and.  Often  redundant:  “He  knocked  the  ball  over  the 
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fence,”  not  "He  took  and  knocked  the  ball  over  the  fence.” 
Cf.  Try  and,  Sure  and,  Good  and  ready,  Go  and. 

Taste  of.  Redundant  for  taste.  Cf.  Smell  of. 

Tasty.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  agreeable,  attractive,  of  good 
taste. 

Terrible,  terribly.  Trite  and  colloquial  synonyms  of  extremely, 

very. 

Than.  Often  misused  for  when.  See  Hardly,  Scarcely. 

These  kind,  those  kind,  these  sort.  See  Kind. 

This  here,  that  there.  Since  this  and  that  are  demonstrative 
pronouns,  here  and  there  are  superfluous.  The  phrases  are 
vulgarisms. 

Through.  Colloquial  in  the  sense  ‘finished,’  ‘at  an  end.’ 

Till,  until.  Often  misused  for  when  after  hardly  or  scarcely:  ‘‘We 
had  scarcely  spoken  to  James  till  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
dollar.”  (Use  when  or  before.) 

Too.  See  Very. 

Transpire.  An  impropriety  for  happen,  occur.  Transpire  means 
‘to  leak  out,’  ‘to  become  known.’  Right :  ‘‘It  transpired  that 
the  man  was  a  liar.” 

Try  and,  sure  and.  Colloquial  for  try  to,  sure  to:  “I  want  you  to 
try  to  come  early”  (not  try  and  come).  “Be  sure  to  come 
early.” 

Ugly.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  ill-tempered,  vicious,  un¬ 
pleasant. 

Unique.  A  much  abused  word.  Unique  means  ‘  the  only  one  of 
its  kind,’  ‘sole.’  It  is  often  misused  for  rare,  odd,  unusual. 
Unique  admits  of  no  comparison;  hence  more  unique  and  most 
unique  are  incorrect. 

Until.  See  Till. 

Up.  In  colloquial  speech,  the  adverb  up  is  often  used  where  it 
adds  nothing  to  the  meaning  of  the  simple  verb.  Do  not  use 
up  with  divide,  end,  finish,  fold,  open,  rest,  settle,  or  write.  Up 
is  used  correctly  in  the  combinations  dig  up,  double  up,  lay 
up,  plow  up,  wake  up,  hang  up,  break  up,  pile  up,  pluck  up; 
for  in  these  verb-adverb  combinations  the  combination  is 
different  from  the  simple  verb  in  syntax  or  in  meaning.  Up 
often  has  an  intensive  or  completive  force.  Up  is  colloquial  in 
“What  is  he  up  to?  ”  “It  is  up  to  him,”  “He  is  up  against  it,” 
and  “He  is  hard  up.”  “Beat  him  up”  is  slang. 

Up  to  date.  Correct  as  an  adverb;  “He  brought  the  list  up  to 
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date.”  Colloquial  as  an  adjective:  “  He  has  built  an  up-to-date 
house.”  (Prefer  modern  or  well-equipped.) 

Used  to  could  {would,  might).  Vulgarisms. 

Verbal.  See  Oral. 

Very,  too,  much.  Much,  well,  or  some  other  adverb  must  follow 
very  or  too  when  they  modify  participles:  “He  was  very  much 
surprised  at  my  plan.”  “He  was  very  painfully  wounded.” 
“He  was  too  well  prepared  to  miss  any  of  the  questions.” 
Very  and  too  can  be  used  alone  only  before  participles  that 
have  become  pure  adjectives.  “I  am  very  tired.”  “He  was 
too  excited  to  move.” 

Wait  on.  Provincial  for  wait  for.  Wait  on  means  ‘to  serve,’ 
‘to  attend.’ 

Want,  (i)  Want  cannot  take  a  clause  as  its  object:  “  I  want  you 
to  be  satisfied.”  (Not  “I  want  that  you  should  be  satisfied.”) 
(2)  Want  for  him  to  be  happy.  Unidiomatic.  “I  want  him 
to  be  happy.”  (3)  Colloquial  for  should,  ought,  or  had  better: 
“You  want  to  be  careful  when  you  cross  the  street.” 

Want  in,  out,  down,  up,  off.  Provincial  for  “want  to  come  (or 
other  verb  of  motion)  in.” 

Way.  Not  permissible  as  an  abbreviation  of  away.  Colloquial 
for  condition:  “I  think  he’s  in  a  bad  way.” 

Ways.  Provincial  for  way  or  distance.  See  Woods. 

We.  Conscious  or  elaborate  substitute  for  I.  There  is  nothing 
egotistic  in  the  use  of  I  when  it  is  necessary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  sentence. 

Weird.  Colloquial  or  slang  for  peculiar,  odd,  strange :  “She  cer¬ 
tainly  has  a  weird  voice.”  Weird  means  ‘uncanny.’ 

Well.  See  Good. 

What.  See  But  what,  and  Which. 

Where.  Improperly  used  for  that  in  such  a  sentence  as:  “I  saw 
in  to-day’s  paper  where  a  prominent  banker  has  been  convicted 
of  embezzlement.”  Not  to  be  followed  by  to  or  at.  “Where 
are  you  going?”  (not  “Where  are  you  going  to?”)  “Where 
does  he  live?”  (not  “Where  does  he  live  at?”) 

Which.  Use  who  or  that,  not  which  or  what,  to  refer  to  persons. 
See  page  175. 

While.  Overused  as  a  conjunction.  Use  it  rarely  as  a  substitute 
for  but,  and,  or  whereas.  While  means  (1)  ‘during  the  time 
that’  and  (2)  ‘although’  (when  no  idea  of  time  is  present). 

Win  out.  See  Out. 
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Wire.  Colloquial  for  telegram  or  to  telegraph.  ‘Live  wire’  is 
slang. 

Without.  Provincial  or  vulgar  for  the  conjunction  unless:  “We 
can  never  succeed  unless  (not  without )  he  helps  us.” 

Wonderful.  See  Fine. 

Woods,  ways.  Plurals.  Do  not  say  “a  ways,”  “a  woods.” 

Worst  kind,  sort,  way.  Colloquial  or  provincial  for  very  much: 
“I  wanted  to  go  very  much”  (not  the  worst  way). 

Would  better.  Had  better  is  the  established  and  preferred  idiom. 

Would  have.  Misused  for  had  in  conditional  clauses:  “  If  he  had 
come,  we  could  now  settle  the  question.”  (Not  “If  he  would 
have  come  . . .”) 

Would  of.  Vulgarism  for  woidd  have. 

Would  rather.  See  Had  better. 

Writer,  the  writer,  the  present  writer.  Affected  for  I.  See  We. 

You  all.  Southern  colloquialism  for  you  plural. 

You  was.  Vulgar  for  you  were. 

Yourself.  See  Myself. 


UNITY 

SENTENCE  UNITY 

67.  Make  each  sentence  logically  and  grammatically  com¬ 
plete  in  itself. 

A  sentence  should  contain  one  thought  and  one  only. 
If  it  contains  two  or  more  statements,  these  must  be  closely 
related  parts  of  the  larger  thought.  The  following  sentences, 
for  instance,  are  unified  because  the  ideas  are  closely  re¬ 
lated  parts  of  the  same  thought: 

He  pressed  the  accelerator,  and  the  car  sprang  forward  with  a 
roar. 

The  morning  broke  with  sinister  brightness:  the  air  alarmingly 
transparent,  the  sky  pure,  the  rim  of  the  horizon  clear  and  strong 
against  the  heavens. 

Sentence  unity  is  violated  by  ( a )  combining  unrelated  or  in¬ 
congruous  ideas;  ( b )  introducing  too  many  details. 

Examples:  ( a )  The  natives  of  the  country  wear  wooden  shoes  and 
are  naturally  hospitable  (incongruous  ideas  —  two 
sentences  needed). 

(b)  Standing  on  a  corner  on  a  cold  winter’s  night,  with 
a  covering  of  snow  all  around  making  the  bushes 
look  like  white  ghosts,  a  hoot  owl’s  scream  suddenly 
piercing  the  still  air,  while  a  hungry  dog,  frightened 
by  the  cry,  rushes  past,  is  certainly  an  odd  expe¬ 
rience.  (Main  thought  obscured  by  a  mass  of  de¬ 
tails.  If  the  details  are  important,  distribute  them 
over  separate  sentences;  if  unimportant,  omit  them.) 

Exercise.  Determine  which  of  the  following  groups  of  words 
are  not  unified  sentences,  and  then  correct  them.1 

1.  He  is  tall  and  slim.  Though  his  brother  is  short  and  stocky. 

2.  These  old  ruins  are  rich  in  human  interest,  and  the  most 

1  Unity  may  be  obscured  by  faulty  punctuation.  See  Period  Fault,  2, 
and  Comma  Fault,  3,  before  correcting  the  sentences  in  this  exercise. 
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fascinating  person  of  all  is  the  author  as  he  is  revealed  in  his 
observations  upon  men  and  buildings. 

3.  Pope,  a  typical  neo-classical  poet,  was  at  his  best  in  writing 
satire  and  criticism.  He  preferred  to  write  these  and  other 
impersonal  forms  of  poetry,  and  he  was  a  Catholic. 

4.  All  of  my  life  I  had  seen  all  of  these  things,  but  then  I  was 
going  to  see  something  new,  for  I  was  going  to  the  city  soon, 
and  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  I  felt  as  though  I  had  the  world 
at  my  feet. 

5.  This  tournament  was  organized  to  try  to  get  the  young  boys  to 
play  golf  so  that  when  they  became  older,  they  would  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  even  swing  which  is  so  difficult  to  acquire  in  golf  and 
therefore  be  good  golfers  and  ones  who  could  represent  their 
city  in  golf  tournaments,  affairs  which  are  becoming  more 
popular  every  year  and  drawing  larger  and  larger  galleries. 

6.  The  poem  was  written  soon  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln 
and  the  surrender  of  that  great  soldier,  Robert  E.  Lee,  which 
resulted  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which 
Lincoln  had  labored  so  long  in  the  face  of  repeated  discourage¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  about  Lincoln’s  death  that  the  poem  was 
written. 

7.  The  family  owned  the  house  in  which  they  lived,  a  large 
red  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Main  Streets, 
which  John’s  grandfather,  the  first  Democratic  governor  of  the 
state,  built  from  material  shipped  at  much  labor  and  expense 
from  England,  and  they  had  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  bank, 
the  income  from  which  enabled  them  to  live  comfortably,  but 
not  extravagantly,  even  if  they  had  wanted  to  be  extravagant, 
as  they  did  not. 

8.  A  little  Dutch  boy  lands  in  America.  He  is  seven  years  old. 
He  enters  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn.  He  begins  a  struggle 
to  learn  English.  He  is  almost  overcome  by  hardships.  But 
he  faithfully  keeps  trying.  He  obtains  his  first  position  in  a 
bakery.  He  makes  only  fifty  cents  a  week,  and  later  he 
becomes  an  office  boy.  Then  a  stenographer.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  became  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Magazine.  Then 
he  became  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  He  held  this 
position  for  thirty-three  years. 

9.  The  striker  serves  the  ball.  The  receiver  returns  it,  and  each 
tries  to  place  it  out  of  his  opponent’s  reach,  and  if  he  does,  he 
wins  the  point. 
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10.  There  are  striking  differences  between  the  two  parts  of  Utopia. 
In  style,  the  second  book  is  plain  narrative,  and  the  first  is  a 
vivid  piece  of  dramatic  writing;  in  tone,  the  second  is  almost 
colorless  in  comparison  with  the  variety  and  vigor  of  the  first; 
there  is  little  humor  in  the  second;  the  literary  complication 
of  the  first  is  much  better  done  than  that  of  the  second;  the 
first  has  the  touch  of  a  master  hand;  much  of  the  second  is 
remote  reflection;  the  first  is  often  vigorous  controversy. 

1 1 .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Altman  are  deaf  mutes,  having  long  been 
residents  of  Chicago. 

12.  The  boat  had  a  pair  of  oars  in  it,  and  I  did  not  find  any 
water  on  board,  but  the  owner  evidently  was  not  expecting  to 
use  it. 

13.  The  car  was  waiting  for  us  and  we  had  walked  four  miles; 
the  scenery  everywhere  was  very  beautiful. 

14.  I  fell  into  the  water  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  I  had  to 
swim  ashore;  a  man  in  a  bathing-suit  was  walking  down  the 
beach. 

15.  While  talking  to  Tom  he  told  me  that  Jim  had  come  home 
and  he  had  just  come  back  from  college  and  he  wanted  to  see 
me. 


FAULTY  COORDINATION 

68a.  Avoid  excessive  coordination. 

Do  not  overwork  the  compound  sentence.  The  frequent 
use  of  coordinating  conjunctions  [and,  but,  or,  for )  or  con¬ 
junctive  adverbs  (so,  then,  also,  too,  etc.)  to  join  the  clauses  of 
a  sentence  reveals  an  inability  to  distinguish  between  the 
more  important  and  the  less  important  ideas.  Such  a  style 
lacks  unity,  clearness,  and  emphasis;  it  is  immature  —  even 
childish. 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  place  all  subordinate  ideas  in 
subordinate  grammatical  form  or  to  divide  the  straggling 
compound  sentences  into  shorter,  well-unified  sentences. 
Wherever  possible,  reduce  predication  —  that  is,  use  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause  instead  of  a  main  clause,  a  phrase  instead 
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of  a  clause,  a  word  instead  of  a  phrase.  Reserve  the  main 
clause  for  emphatic  and  important  ideas  only.  A  good  rule 
for  the  beginner  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  beginning  his 
sentences  with  a  subordinating  conjunction,  a  participle,  or 
a  phrase,  as  in  the  revised  sentences  below. 

Childish:  It  was  a  cool  afternoon,  and  we  had  a  fast  game. 

I  was  in  the  theater  at  the  time  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
count  the  actors  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  and  I  found 
that  there  were  more  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right, 
but  I  could  not  explain  why  this  was  so. 

Robert  was  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  and  he  was  knighted 
by  King  John,  and  he  late  in  life  won  a  great  reputation 
for  bravery. 

He  was  ten  years  younger  than  his  brother,  and  he  was 
still  a  college  student  when  the  war  began,  but  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  state,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  for  five  years,  he  found  himself  thrown  atlonce 
into  one  of  the  most  exciting  political  campaigns  that 
took  place  during  the  century. 

Improved:  Since  it  was  a  cool  afternoon,  we  had  a  fast  game.  (The 
result  is  properly  put  in  the  main  clause,  the  cause  in 
the  subordinate  clause.) 

Being  in  the  theater  at  the  time  and  being  curious 
enough  to  count  the  actors  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  I 
found  that  there  were  more  on  the  left  side  than  on  the 
right,  a  fact  I  was  unable  to  explain.  (Minor  ideas 
placed  in  participial  and  other  subordinate  grammatical 
forms.  Reduction  of  predication  saves  many  words.) 
Robert,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard,  was  knighted  by  King 
John  and  late  in  life  won  a  great  reputation  for  bravery. 
(Note  the  substitution  of  a  compound  predicate  for  two 
separate  clauses  or  predications.) 

Ten  years  younger  than  his  brother  and  still  a  college 
student  when  the  war  began,  he  found  himself  —  upon 
his  return  to  his  native  state  after  an  absence  of  five 
years  —  thrown  at  once  into  one  of  the  most  exciting 
campaigns  of  the  century.  (Point  out  the  different 
kinds  of  subordinate  constructions  employed  for  the  less 
important  ideas.) 
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68b.  Avoid  illogical  coordination. 

Do  not  join  by  a  coordinating  conjunction  or  conjunctive 
adverb  parts  of  the  sentence  that  are  not  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  and  of  similar  grammatical  form. 

Illogical:  He  had  no  thought  of  deliberately  deceiving  his  friend 
in  this  manner  and  cause  him  all  this  trouble.  (The 
gerund  deceiving  and  the  infinitive  cause  are  not  gram¬ 
matically  coordinate.) 

I  have  read  some  novels  in  which  the  plot  was  very  simple 
and  commonplace  and  the  characters  acted  in  a  very 
peculiar  manner.  ( Have  read  and  acted  are  not  logically 
coordinate.  The  second  clause  should  be  “and  in  which 
the  characters  acted  in  a  very  peculiar  manner.”) 

He  was  tall,  slim,  and  of  middle  age.  (Change  the 
phrase  “of  middle  age”  to  the  adjective  middle-aged  to 
make  it  grammatically  parallel  with  the  two  other  adjec¬ 
tives  with  which  it  is  logically  coordinate.) 

He  took  down  the  dusty  old  volume  and  which  had  not 
been  opened  for  many  years.  (Omit  and ,  the  sign  of 
coordination  and  subordinate  the  second  idea  to  the 
first.) 

68c.  Avoid  inaccurate  or  misleading  coordination. 

When  you  have  good  reason  to  use  a  coordinate  construc¬ 
tion,  make  the  coordination  plain  to  the  reader.  Do  not 
fail  to  use  or  to  repeat  the  sign  of  coordination;  and  do  not 
use  the  wrong  conjunction. 

Obscure:  These  rules  of  poetic  justice  were  closely  followed  by  the 
dramatists  of  the  period,  and  to-day  they  are  ignored 
completely.  (The  proper  coordinating  conjunction  here 
is  but,  not  and.  Avoid  the  substitution  of  while,  and,  and  so 
for  other  conjunctions.) 

He  told  us  how  he  slowly  climbed  the  mountain  as  the 
sun  rose  and  tightened  the  pack  on  his  back  from  time 
to  time  to  make  sure  that  the  jolting  would  not  disturb 
the  rare  specimens  which  he  had  so  painfully  collected 
as  he  tramped  over  the  stony  ground  and  mounted  on 
card-board.  (Repeat  the  sign  of  coordination,  how  before 
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tightened  and  which  before  mounted.  The  omission  of  these 
signs  of  coordination  misleads  the  reader  into  thinking 
that  the  “sun  rose  and  tightened  the  pack  on  his  back” 
and  that  “he  had  tramped  over  the  stony  ground  and 
mounted  on  card-board.”) 

68d.  Avoid  false  coordination. 

When  two  statements  are  logically  coordinate  parts  of 
the  same  thought,  do  not  write  them  as  separate  sentences: 

Wrong:  Roman  civilization  scarcely  reached  the  Celts.  And  it 
left  but  few  traces  among  them. 

Right:  Roman  civilization  scarcely  reached  the  Celts,  and  it  left 
but  few  traces  among  them. 

Roman  civilization  scarcely  reached  the  Celts  and  left  but 
few  traces  among  them.  (Less  emphasis  upon  the  separate 
parts  of  the  thought  of  the  sentence  results  when  a  com¬ 
pound  predicate  is  substituted  for  two  main  clauses.) 

If,  however,  additional  emphasis  is  desired  for  the  second 
idea,  the  clauses  may  be  made  most  emphatic  by  writing 
them  as  separate  sentences.  Slighter  emphasis  may  be 
secured  by  writing  the  clauses  as  a  compound  sentence 
joined  by  and,  or  by  separating  them  by  a  semicolon,  or  by 
using  and  and  putting  a  semicolon  between  the  two  clauses. 
(See  Semicolon,  page  214.) 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  undesirable  or  faulty 
coordination  in  the  following  sentences. 

1.  The  court  is  constructed  of  the  finest  grade  of  grass,  and  it  is 
seventy-two  feet  long  and  thirty-six  feet  wide,  and  a  net  divides 
the  court  into  halves,  and  there  are  two  service  courts  on  each 
side  of  the  net. 

2.  I  took  up  my  residence  at  a  small  hotel.  And  I  wrote  down  a 
fictitious  name  in  the  register. 

3.  He  was  steady,  industrious,  and  could  be  trusted. 

4.  He  left  home  without  letting  his  parents  know  his  plans  and 
thus  causing  them  great  anxiety. 

5.  He  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  situated  on  the  bank  of  a  river  and 
which  employed  six  hundred  workmen. 
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6.  The  next  day  a  light  rain  was  still  falling  when  we  started  out, 
and  by  noon  it  had  stopped. 

7.  He  told  of  his  entering  the  mine  with  a  tank  of  oxygen  on  his 
back,  of  his  having  to  replenish  it  when  he  made  preparations 
for  descending  a  second  time,  and  finding,  beside  the  narrow 
track  that  led  down  into  the  shaft,  a  blackened  object  which 
proved  to  be  a  man. 

8.  I  slipped  on  my  shoes  when  the  second  bell  rang  and  quickly 
ran  down  the  steps. 

9.  Constance  stayed  her  needle,  and,  without  lifting  her  head, 
gazing  motionless  at  her  sister. 

10.  He  went  out  to  the  garage,  finding  his  chauffeur  there,  and 
who  had  already  driven  eighty  miles,  wishing  to  ask  him  to 
drive  him  into  the  town. 

Exercise  B.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  subordinat¬ 
ing  the  unimportant  ideas.1 

1.  People  ought  to  learn  to  drive  where  the  traffic  is  not  too 
congested  and  they  ought  to  have  some  one  sit  by  them  while 
they  drive  and  this  person  ought  to  be  a  good  driver,  or  when 
they  are  driving  alone,  they  ought  to  drive  very  carefully  and 
in  this  way  there  would  be  fewer  accidents. 

2.  If  he  had  rushed  in  and  killed  the  King,  Hamlet  would  have 
been  put  to  death  by  the  Danes;  so  I  believe  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  right  in  not  killing  the  King  when  he  thought  of 
doing  so,  and  he  did  not  have  sufficient  evidence  of  the  King’s 
guilt  either,  and  besides,  when  he  killed  the  King,  he  would 
be  destroying  all  the  evidence. 

3.  At  length  we  came  upon  an  old  abandoned  house  and  this 
was  located  on  a  steep  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rear 
had  to  be  supported  by  twenty-foot  pillars,  and  the  walls  in 
the  rear  had  rotted  away;  so  we  entered  and  looked  around 
and  we  were  hoping  that  we  might  find  something  interesting. 

4.  Clare  realizes  that  she  and  her  husband  cannot  live  happily 
and  agreeably  together;  so  she  decides  to  live  a  life  of  freedom, 
and  she  carries  out  her  purpose  until  death  intervenes. 

5.  After  some  time  the  dogs  took  up  the  trail,  and  they  continued 
their  howling  for  two  hours,  and  then  they  treed  the  coon 

1  See  Reduction  of  Predication  in  Grammatical  Terms,  page  191,  Sentence 

Unity,  67,  and  Faulty  Coordination,  68. 
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again,  and  when  we  arrived  on  the  scene,  we  discovered  that 
we  had  a  big  job  on  our  hands,  for  the  tree  was  three  feet  in 
diameter,  and  we  chopped  for  two  hours,  but  finally  felled  it. 

6.  He  started  taking  opium  on  account  of  a  severe  toothache  one 
night;  so  he  took  a  dose  that  night,  and  so  he  was  able  to  work 
next  day. 

FAULTY  SUBORDINATION 

The  skillful  writer  composes  his  sentences  so  that  they 
abound  in  subordination.  By  this  means  he  gives  emphasis 
and  clearness  to  his  main  thought  and  unity  and  compact¬ 
ness  to  his  sentences.  The  skillful  writer  avoids  the  follow¬ 
ing  pitfalls: 

69a.  Avoid  upside-down  subordination,  or  subordinating 
the  wrong  idea. 

Do  not  put  the  main  idea  in  a  subordinate  grammatical 
construction,  as  in  a  dependent  clause  or  a  participial  phrase, 
and  do  not  put  the  subordinate  idea  in  coordinate  gram¬ 
matical  form. 

Wrong:  I  was  walking  through  the  lane  behind  the  house,  when  I 
saw  the  most  interesting  sight  I  have  ever  seen.  (The 
main  idea  here  is  put  into  the  subordinate  zeAen-clause.) 
Right:  When  I  was  walking  through  the  lane  behind  the  house, 
I  saw  the  most  interesting  sight  I  have  ever  seen. 

Wrong:  He  mixed  the  two  powders  together,  thus  causing  the  fire 
which  burned  out  a  whole  block.  (The  more  important 
idea  here  is  put  in  the  subordinate  —  participial  ■ —  con¬ 
struction. 

Right:  His  mixing  the  two  powders  together  caused  the  fire  which 
burned  out  a  whole  block. 

When  he  mixed  the  two  powders  together,  he  caused  the 
fire  which  burned  out  a  whole  block. 

The  fire  which  burned  out  a  whole  block  was  caused  by 
his  mixing  the  two  powders  together. 

Wrong:  He  mixed  the  two  powders  together,  which  act  caused 
the  greatest  fire  the  city  ever  had.  (Relative  clauses  are 
always  subordinate.) 
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69b.  Avoid  overlapping  subordination. 

A  sentence  containing  a  series  of  overlapping  construc¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  a  series  in  which  each  construction  depends  upon 
the  preceding,  must  be  rewritten.  It  is  sometimes  called  a 
“House-that-Jack-built”  sentence.  A  series  of  overlapping, 
which,  who,  that,  for,  of,  so  ( that ),  but,  or  possessive  construc¬ 
tions  is  especially  to  be  avoided. 

Wrong:  He  was  quite  different  from  the  other  men  in  the  party, 
who  found  that  he  was  a  youth  who  had  never  done  any 
manual  labor  before. 

Right:  He  was  quite  different  from  the  other  men  in  the  party, 
who  found  that  he  was  a  youth  with  no  previous  experience 
in  manual  labor. 

69c.  Avoid  misleading  subordination,  the  use  of  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  form  for  a  coordinate  idea. 

Wrong:  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  became  a  professor  at  Harvard  in 
1900.  (The  idea  expressed  by  the  participle  educated  is 
coordinate  with  that  expressed  by  the  verb  became.) 

Right:  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  and  became  a  professor  at 
Harvard  in  1900. 

Wrong:  He  was  tall  and  slim,  white  his  brother  was  short  and  stout. 

( While  is  usually  a  subordinating  conjunction  meaning 
“although”  or  “during  the  time  that.”  Do  not  use  it 
instead  of  the  coordinating  conjunctions  and  or  but.) 
Wrong:  I  invited  him  to  be  present,  though  he  refused.  ( Though 
is  a  subordinating  conjunction.  Use  but  here  since  the 
ideas  are  coordinate.) 

69d.  Avoid  inaccurate  subordination. 

When  you  have  decided  to  subordinate  an  idea,  be  sure  to 
use  the  exact  connective  demanded  by  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence. 

Inaccurate:  While  he  was  sick,  he  went  to  his  work  as  usual.  (Here 
while  is  obviously  an  inaccurate  substitute  for  although, 
which  expresses  the  idea  of  concession  needed  to  give 
meaning  to  the  sentence.) 
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Exercise.  Correct  the  faulty  subordination  in  the  following 
sentences: 

1 .  This  boy  was  the  source  of  much  of  the  anger  of  the  coach  of 
the  football  team. 

2.  He  thought  that  he  had  the  stag  when  his  horse  fell  with  a 
broken  leg. 

3.  I  had  read  the  book  so  often  that  I  was  so  bored  that  I  could 
not  read  many  chapters. 

4.  I  started  in  at  once  canvassing  the  city  for  orders,  securing 
in  a  week  orders  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  machines,  upon 
which  my  share  of  the  profits  w;as  $100. 

5.  The  mirror  heater  is  constructed  so  that  the  heat  is  thrown  up¬ 
wards  so  that  it  circulates  freely  throughout  the  whole  house. 

6.  I  was  passing  through  the  horse  market  as  I  saw  a  fine  young 
horse  put  up  for  sale  at  a  very  low  price.  I  offered  the  price, 
which  resulted  in  the  horse  being  promptly  sold  to  me. 

7.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  that  of  a  w  holesome  fancy  that,  because 
of  the  charm  that  it  contains,  furnishes  that  kind  of  appeal 
that  is  universal. 

8.  The  fox  was  fighting  for  his  life,  putting  up  a  fierce  and  valiant 
struggle  and  badly  wounding  two  of  our  dogs. 

9.  We  made  the  take-off  perfectly  and  were  beginning  to  rise  high 
into  the  air  when  suddenly  the  pilot  headed  the  plane  straight 
toward  the  earth,  this  being  only  a  part  of  the  first  loop  and 
the  motor  again  starting  and  carrying  the  plane  into  far  higher 
altitudes. 

10.  As  Mr.  Herling  said,  as  he  and  I  walked  tow  ard  the  hotel,  it  is 
true  that  my  brother  is  always  doing  unexpected  things. 

CHOPPY  SENTENCES 

70.  Do  not  use  a  series  of  short,  jerky  sentences  to  express 
a  thought  that  should  be  expressed  in  a  longer,  unified 
sentence. 

Such  choppy  sentences,  aside  from  being  monotonous, 
give  undue  emphasis  to  unimportant  ideas.  Reserve  main 
clauses  for  principal  thoughts  and  use  subordinate  con¬ 
structions  for  subordinate  thoughts. 
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Lacking  emphasis  and  unity:  He  sped  through  the  passages.  He  went 
with  a  very  swift  step.  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him. 
He  went  straight  to  the  door  of  John’s  room.  He  did  not 
wait  for  a  summons  to  enter.  He  opened  it  immediately. 
More  unified  and  emphatic:  He  sped  through  the  passages  with  so 
swift  a  step  that  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  him,  straight 
to  the  door  of  John’s  room,  which  he  immediately  opened 
without  waiting  for  a  summons  to  enter. 

See  Sentence  Unity ,  67. 

Exercise.  Combine  the  following  groups  of  sentences  into 
single  complex  sentences.  If  unity  demands  more  than  one 
sentence,  use  as  few  main  clauses  as  possible.  Subordinate 
all  unimportant  ideas. 

1.  Then  he  rode  forward.  He  came  to  a  wood.  It  was  deserted. 
He  saw  no  trace  of  men.  He  observed  no  track  of  animals. 
There  was  nothing  but  bushes  and  weeds. 

2.  The  girl  rose.  She  stood  up  to  her  full  height.  She  looked  at 
me.  Then  she  looked  at  the  cake.  I  was  holding  this  in  my 
hand.  Then  she  looked  at  me  again.  Finally  she  stood  for  a 
moment  or  two  without  moving.  She  seemed  to  be  in  deep 
thought. 

3.  I  was  spending  a  short  vacation  on  my  grandfather’s  farm.  It 
was  a  lovely  day.  The  season  was  autumn.  This  is  my 
favorite  season.  I  had  nothing  to  do.  I  longed  for  excite¬ 
ment.  My  grandfather  suggested  that  I  take  his  rifle  and  go 
down  to  the  creek.  I  could  hunt  wild  turkeys.  There  were 
many  of  them  on  the  farm. 

4.  I  don’t  know  how  long  I  remained  in  a  faint.  I  recovered, 
and  I  felt  somewhat  better.  Then  I  attempted  to  lift  my  head. 
But  the  pains  returned  again  in  a  moment.  Possibly  they 
were  more  violent  than  before.  They  were  certainly  as 
violent. 

5.  Sparrows  usually  build  their  nests  in  some  kind  of  house  or 
barn.  They  seldom  build  in  trees.  Unlike  other  birds,  they 
do  not  build  in  bushes.  They  make  their  nests  of  straw, 
feathers,  and  weeds.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  ball 
with  a  hole  in  the  side  of  it. 
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INCOMPLETE  THOUGHT 

71.  Do  not  leave  gaps  in  the  expression  of  your  thought. 

Complete  every  idea  you  begin  to  express.  Complete 
one  idea  at  a  time.  In  passing  from  one  idea  to  another, 
whether  within  the  same  sentence  or  in  different  sentences, 
indicate  the  transition  as  clearly  as  possible.  Do  not  force 
your  reader  to  fill  in  gaps  caused  by  your  own  loose  thinking. 

Incomplete  in  thought:  The  piles  of  corn  were  often  left  in  the  field 
several  days,  and  we  usually  killed  the  field  mice. 

Complete:  The  piles  of  corn  were  often  left  in  the  field  several 
days,  and  when  we  loaded  them  into  the  wagon,  we  usually 
killed  the  field  mice  that  we  found  in  them. 

So,  such,  and  too  are  often  left  dangling.  These  words 
usually  require  an  accompanying  £Aa£-clause  or  its  equivalent 
to  indicate  clearly  the  degree,  quality,  or  proportion  implied 
in  so,  such,  or  too.  The  use  of  these  words  as  loose  equivalents 
of  the  intensive  adverbs  very,  indeed,  exceedingly,  greatly,  etc., 
leaves  the  thought  childishly  incomplete. 

Incomplete  in  thought: 

I  am  so  tired  to-day. 

He  is  too  funny. 

She  is  such  a  nuisance. 

The  thought  may  be  completed  by  substituting  a  true 
intensive  adverb,  very,  indeed,  etc.,  for  so  or  by  adding  a  clause 
or  phrase  to  define  so,  such,  or  too. 

Complete  in  thought: 

I  am  exceedingly  tired  to-day. 

I  am  so  tired  to-day  that  I  cannot  work  any  more. 

(So...  that  means  ‘to  such  a  degree  that.’) 

He  is  very  funny. 

She  is  such  a  nuisance  that  nobody  likes  her. 

Failure  to  complete  one  thought  at  a  time:  I  lifted  the  water  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand.  I  took  care  lest  the  tiny  water-plants,  which 
gleamed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  summer  morning,  slip  through 
my  fingers.  (The  second  sentence  contains  an  idea  that 
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logically  belongs  to  the  thought  of  the  preceding  sentence. 
“I  took  care,”  etc.,  should  be  joined  to  the  first  sentence, 
which  explains  the  care  with  which  the  writer  lifted  the 
water;  it  does  not  belong  in  the  second  sentence,  which 
introduces  a  new  and  independent  idea:  the  appearance  of 
the  water-plants.) 

Thought  completed:  I  lifted  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand, 
taking  care  lest  the  tiny  water-plants  slip  through  my  fingers. 
The  plants  gleamed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  summer  morning. 

Transition  from  the  first  idea  to  the  second  not  marked:  One  cannot  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  a  partial  fulfillment  of  some 
one’s  ambition.  The  ambitions  of  women  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  men.  (We  are  forced  to  guess  what  idea 
in  the  writer’s  mind  served  as  a  link  between  the  vaguely 
related  thoughts  of  the  two  sentences  he  has  written.  See 
Transition,  89.) 

Exercise.  Fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  thought  of  the  following 

sentences. 

1.  Dr.  James  Moss  was  a  chemist,  but  so  far  none  of  the  many 
attempts  to  take  his  life  had  succeeded. 

2.  The  first  half  of  the  game  was  over,  and  we  didn’t  score  until 
the  last  quarter. 

3.  “The  Cities  of  Italy”  was  written  by  Arthur  Symons.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  cities  from  his  arrival  at  several  miles  from  them. 

4.  In  “The  Raven”  Poe  shows  a  mastery  of  the  English  language. 
He  uses  practically  the  same  sound  at  the  beginning  of  words 
throughout  the  poem. 

5.  We  poured  the  cider,  sliced  the  bread,  and  boiled  the  eggs. 
The  addition  of  salt  and  pepper  and  the  meal  was  ready. 

6.  He  takes  his  “daily  dozen”  every  morning,  and  he  is  bound  to 
make  a  success  in  business. 

7.  After  this  date,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  debts  other 
than  myself. 

8.  This  new  invention  has  meant  much  to  the  pecan  industry, 
and  the  growers  are  making  money  faster. 

9.  “The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade”  was  a  misdirected  com¬ 
mand. 

10.  The  author  appeals  to  the  reader  by  attempting  to  encourage 
him  in  view  of  future  hardships. 
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11.  The  style  of  the  book  is  simple.  It  is  written  in  the  third 
person,  of  pure  narration. 

12.  They  come  up,  take  the  chair  next  to  yours,  and  engage  in 
conversation,  whether  you  wish  to  or  not. 

13.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  a  bit  overdrawn  and  tiresome  repetition, 
as  in  the  scene  where  Venus  meets  Adonis. 

14.  Whenever  we  think  of  Shakespeare’s  character  Constance,  it 
is  her  maternal  nature. 

15.  “Then  let  us  drive  straight  to  the  house,”  he  said,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  her  his  arm.  And  they  walked  slowly  to  the  garage. 

INCOMPLETE  CONSTRUCTIONS 

72.  Do  not  leave  any  elements  of  the  sentence  grammati¬ 
cally  incomplete.  Do  not  start  with  one  construction 
and  shift  to  another  before  completing  the  first. 

Incomplete:  With  these  combinations  put  together  so  well  is  the 
reason  that  this  story  is  the  best.  (Is  has  no  subject.) 

Complete:  Since  these  combinations  are  put  together  so  well,  this 
story  is  the  best. 

The  reason  this  story  is  the  best  is  that  these  combina¬ 
tions  are  put  together  so  well. 

Incomplete:  The  first  steady  job  I  ever  had  was  when  I  was  twelve 
years  old  I  worked  in  a  grocery  store.  (The  construc¬ 
tion  “The  first  steady  job  was...”  is  left  uncompleted.) 

Complete:  The  first  steady  job  I  ever  had  was  a  position  in  a 
grocery  store,  where  I  began  work  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

Incomplete:  His  ideal  was  to  make  the  State  of  North  Dakota  the 
safest  and  the  best  place  to  live. 

Complete:  His  ideal  was  to  make  the  State  of  North  Dakota  the 
safest  and  the  best  place  in  which  to  live. 

Exercise.  Complete  the  incomplete  constructions  in  the 

following  sentences: 

1.  Literature  is  no  longer  neglected  in  America,  but  one  of  our 
chief  arts. 

2.  The  dog  selected  himself  a  place  to  lie,  which  was  in  a  clump 
of  bushes,  and  starting  yelping. 

3.  Thus  the  cause  of  cancer  is  removed,  and  the  wound  soon 
cleansed  and  started  healing  by  radium. 
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4.  “General  Midescu,  supposed  to  be  a  friend  of  the  exiled  Crown 
Prince,  has  been  imprisoned  and  all  of  his  private  papers 
seized.” 

5.  There  are  three  of  these  courts  and  generally  well  kept. 

6.  His  description  of  the  country  he  and  his  brother  travel  is  very 
good. 

7.  Please  accept  our  appreciation  of  your  order  and  hope  to  be 
able  to  serve  you  again  in  the  near  future. 

8.  Tennis  is  a  game  that  is  easy  to  get  in  the  mediocre  class,  but 
is  very  hard  to  advance  beyond  that. 

9.  I  must  find  a  room  somewhere  I  can  examine  these  articles  at 
my  leisure. 

10.  I  don’t  see  how  the  author  could  emphasize  anything  more 
than  it  already  was. 

INCOMPLETE  OR  ILLOGICAL 
COMPARISONS 

73.  Make  all  comparisons  complete  and  logical. 

In  making  comparisons  a  writer  often  leaves  too  much  to 
be  implied  by  the  reader.  He  should  take  care  that  all  com¬ 
parisons  are  complete,  consistent,  and  logical.  Some  of  the 
most  common  violations  of  this  principle  are: 

a.  The  omission  of  than  or  as  in  a  double  comparison. 

Wrong:  I  am  as  tall,  if  not  taller,  than  my  brother. 

Right,  but  awkward:  I  am  as  tall  as,  if  not  taller  than,  my  brother. 
Better:  I  am  as  tall  as  my  brother,  if  not  taller. 

b.  The  omission  of  the  standard  of  comparison. 

Vague:  We  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  greater  adaptability  of 
the  American  soldier.  (Greater  than  what?) 

Clear:  We  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  greater  adaptability  of 
the  American  soldier  as  compared  to  the  German. 

Vague:  He  has  some  moderately  long  descriptions  which  can  be 
grasped  much  more  easily. 

Clear:  He  has  some  moderately  long  descriptions  which  can  be 
grasped  much  more  easily  than  shorter  descriptions  by 
other  authors. 
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c.  The  omission  of  one  term  of  the  comparison. 

Incomplete:  I  like  him  better  than  James. 

Complete:  I  like  him  better  than  James  does. 

I  like  him  better  than  I  like  James. 

d.  The  comparison  of  things  which  are  not  consistent  or 
capable  of  comparison. 

Illogical:  My  profession  is  better  than  an  engineer. 

Logical:  My  profession  is  better  than  engineering. 

Illogical:  Stevenson  was  afraid  to  read  other  authors,  lest  his  style 
should  seem  like  Lamb  or  some  other  essayist. 

Logical:  Stevenson  was  afraid  to  read  other  authors,  lest  his  style 
should  seem  like  that  of  Lamb  or  some  other  essayist. 

e.  The  careless  use  of  than  any  other,  than  any,  of  any,  of  all,  all 
else,  of  all  other,  etc.,  results  in  illogical  comparisons. 

Illogical:  I  like  Hamlet  more  than  any  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  (In 
comparing  two  members  of  the  same  class,  do  not  omit 
other  after  than  or  as.) 

Logical:  I  like  Hamlet  more  than  any  other  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 
Illogical:  I  like  Hamlet  more  than  all  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

David  Warfield  is  said  to  own  more  real  estate  than  any 
American  actor. 

Logical:  I  like  Hamlet  best  of  all  of  Shakespeare’s  plays. 

David  Warfield  is  said  to  own  more  real  estate  than  any 
other  American  actor. 

f.  The  use  of  a  noun  as  both  singular  and  plural: 

Wrong:  It  was  a  very  large,  if  not  the  largest,  lakes  I  ever  saw. 
Right:  It  was  one  of  the  largest  lakes  I  ever  saw,  if  not  the  largest. 

g.  The  use  of  the  comparative  to  refer  to  more  than  two  or 
of  the  superlative  to  refer  to  fewer  than  two. 

Right:  Of  the  two  brothers  he  is  the  taller. 

Of  the  three  brothers  he  is  the  tallest. 

Exercise.  Correct  the  incomplete  and  illogical  comparisons: 

1.  The  Song  of  Roland  does  not  repeat  the  same  incidents. 

2.  The  author  tells  only  a  few  incidents  about  Evangeline’s  search 
for  Gabriel  as  compared  to  the  length  of  time. 
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3.  The  hermit  is  one  of  those  mysterious  superhuman  characters. 

4.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  play  that,  according  to  my  judg¬ 
ment,  adds  as  much  or  more  to  the  value  of  the  play  as  any 
one  thing. 

5.  Men  should  give  their  seats  to  ladies  because  a  lady’s  body  is 
not  as  well  built  as  a  man. 

6.  It  is  as  hot  if  not  hotter  than  it  was  yesterday. 

7.  Everybody  recognizes  more  fully  the  commercial  value  of 
aviation. 

8.  This  rendezvous  with  death  is  similar  to  the  little  boy  of 
Holland  who  stopped  a  leak  in  a  dike  with  his  finger. 

9.  Shakespeare  used  a  larger  vocabulary  than  any  English  poet. 

10.  This  store  is  owned  by  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  its  general 
appearance  is  much  better  than  the  typical  country  store. 

11.  We  were  just  as  safe,  possibly  safer,  here  than  we  were  on  deck. 

12.  She  is  more  interested  in  John  than  his  sister. 

13.  In  “Venus  and  Adonis”  Shakespeare  seems  to  like  his  subject 
so  well.  He  writes  at  a  greater  length  and  goes  into  more 
detail. 

14.  I  like  Wordsworth  more  than  any  other  poet  of  greater 
popularity. 

15.  This  notebook  is  bigger  and  therefore  more  useful. 


MISCELLANEOUS  OMISSIONS 

74.  Do  not  omit  words  essential  to  the  thought  or  the 
structure  of  your  sentences. 

The  following  are  miscellaneous  types  of  incorrect  omis¬ 
sions.  (Other  types  are  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections.) 

a.  The  omission  of  part  of  a  verb  phrase  requiring  a  form 
of  the  verb  different  from  that  of  the  verb  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  verb  phrase. 

Wrong:  I  always  have  /\  and  always  will  take  an  interest  in  painting. 
Right:  I  have  always  taken  and  always  will  take  an  interest  in 
painting. 

Wrong:  He  has  stayed  and  will /\  for  many  months. 
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b.  The  omission  of  a  copula  when  the  verb  to  be  is  used  both 
1  as  a  principal  and  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

Wrong:  The  new  country  club  is  very  pretty  and  /\  praised  by 
everybody. 

Right:  The  new  country  club  is  very  pretty  and  is  praised  by 
everybody. 

Wrong:  The  novel  is  very  interesting  and /\ read  with  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  people  of  all  classes. 

Right:  The  novel  is  very  interesting  and  is  read  with  much  enjoy¬ 
ment  by  people  of  all  classes. 

Note:  One  verb  form  should  never  be  forced  to  perform 
two  different  syntactical  functions. 

c.  The  omission  of  a  verb  in  a  sentence  containing  a  singu  lar 
and  a  plural  subject. 

Wrong:  About  the  time  they  were  almost  worn  out  and  one  of 
them  contemplating  suicide,  a  ship  appeared  in  the  harbor. 
Right:  About  the  time  they  were  almost  worn  out  and  one  of  them 
was  contemplating  suicide,  a  ship  appeared  in  the  harbor. 

d.  The  omission  of  an  article,  pronoun,  preposition,  or  sub¬ 
ordinating  conjunction  necessary  to  the  full  and  accurate 
expression  of  the  thought.  This  error  is  especially  com¬ 
mon  with  parallel  sentence  elements.  What  effect  would 
the  omission  of  the  italicized  words  have  upon  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  following  sentences? 

I  asked  for  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer. 

Last  night  my  barn  and  my  garage  burned  down. 

He  carried  a  red  and  a  black  flag. 

Tennyson  once  wrote  a  poem  about  a  tiny  flower  which  grew  in 
the  side  of  a  wall  and  which  revealed  a  great  thought  to  those  who 
see  more  than  the  mere  surface  of  things. 

He  was  praised  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  and  particularly 
by  his  brothers. 

He  congratulated  the  men  who  were  faithful  in  their  work  and 
who  showed  a  pride  in  work  well  done. 

I  showed  that  my  brother  was  unable  to  come. 

I  saw  that  his  sister  had  come. 

Take  especial  pains  not  to  omit  that  after  such  verbs  as 
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say,  think,  suppose,  hope,  see,  show,  feel,  fear,  and  wish.  The 
omission  of  that  often  causes  the  subject  of  the  ^/-clause  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  object  of  show,  saw,  or  some  other  main 
verb.  Study  the  last  two  examples  on  page  356. 

e.  The  omission  of  a  preposition  necessary  to  grammatical 
completeness. 

Wrong:  He  showed  a  striking  aptitude  and  a  remarkable  power 
in  this  kind  of  work. 

Correct,  but  awkward:  He  showed  a  striking  aptitude  for,  and  a 
remarkable  power  in,  this  kind  of  work. 

Better:  He  showed  a  striking  aptitude  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  a 
remarkable  power  in  it. 

Exercise.  Supply  the  words  necessary  to  complete  the 
thought  and  the  structure  of  the  following  sentences: 

1.  The  room  he  lived  in  the  days  of  his  youth  was  small  and 
crowded. 

2.  I  had  a  conference  with  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  firm. 
They  were  both  very  courteous. 

3.  He  is  working  now  and  has  every  day  for  the  past  three  weeks. 

4.  The  heroine’s  experiences  have  made  her  bitter  towards  life, 
and  not  until  she  escapes  with  Hevst  that  the  nobility  of  her 
character  is  shown. 

5.  I  aimed  the  gun  as  best  I  could  in  the  half-reclining  position 
that  I  was. 

6.  Yours  of  the  16th  received  and  contents  noted.  Will  ship 
goods  to-day. 

7.  I  saw  the  first  speaker  was  a  lawyer. 

8.  He  is  not  home,  but  he  is  some  place  around  here. 

9.  Olivia’s  love  and  trust  in  this  young  man  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience. 

10.  Juneau  is  the  most  modern  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  in 
Alaska. 

1 1 .  While  reading  the  play,  I  felt  as  though  I  was  living  or  had 
an  insight  into  another  world. 

12.  His  latest  play  is  very  amusing  and  enjoyed  by  everybody. 

13.  Marriage  has  always  and  always  will  be  a  gamble. 

14.  You  are  going  to  be  late  and  better  take  the  key. 

15.  His  brother  was  killed  and  his  two  sisters  wounded. 
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We  often  need  to  give  emphasis  to  certain  parts  of  the  sen¬ 
tence.  A  good  general  rule  is  to  put  the  important  word  in 
the  important  place;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  paragraph,  to 
place  the  important  sentence  so  that  it  commands  attention. 
Emphasis  is  secured  by  means  of  suspense,  climax,  balance, 
repetition,  and  by  proper  subordination. 

SUSPENSE  — THE  PERIODIC 
SENTENCE 

75.  Use  suspense  as  a  means  of  securing  emphasis. 

Emphasis  may  be  given  to  an  important  idea  by  keeping 
the  secret  of  the  sentence  from  the  reader  until  he  reaches 
the  last  word.  A  sentence  in  which  the  sense  is  not  com¬ 
plete  until  the  end  is  called  a  periodic  sentence.  Compare 
the  following  sentences: 

It  is  the  great  prerogative  of  innocence  to  dread  no  eye,  to 
suspect  no  tongue. 

To  dread  no  eye,  to  suspect  no  tongue  is  the  great  prerogative  of 
innocence. 

The  second  sentence  is  the  more  emphatic  because  we  are 
held  in  suspense  until  we  reach  the  last  word.  Note  the 
effectiveness  of  the  following: 

1.  Battered  by  the  winter  gales,  her  crew  half-mad  from  over¬ 
work  and  lack  of  sleep,  her  stores  completely  exhausted,  the 
old  ship  slowly  moved  up  to  her  anchorage. 

2.  Coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  the  valley  opened  out 
below,  I  saw  far  down  a  long  slope  the  tall  chimneys  of  my 
new  abode. 

3.  A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evening  gone. 

Exercise.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  placing  the 
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important  ideas  in  the  most  emphatic  positions.  How 
many  of  your  revised  sentences  are  periodic? 

1.  In  short,  the  Presidential  attitude  is  that  there  is  no  short  cut 
to  peace. 

2.  We  have  shown  that  we  are  able  to  overcome  adversity 
when  we  meet  it. 

3.  The  great  mass  of  people  do  not  need  to  be  warned  against 
extravagant  spending,  in  Professor  Holmes’s  opinion. 

4.  However,  he  had  not  eaten  anything  all  day. 

5.  The  thing  that  baffled  and  perplexed  him  was  a  mystery  he 
could  never  solve,  he  was  sure. 

6.  Her  mother  had  not  heard  that  she  was  ill,  however. 

7.  Of  the  different  arts  music  is  the  one  he  is  most  devoted  to. 

8.  She  never  rose  from  her  bed  again  after  she  shut  the  door  and 
went  to  bed  that  night. 

9.  Rage  can  make  a  coward  forget  himself  and  fight,  as  we  all 
know. 

10.  In  reality,  to  be  without  honesty  is  to  be  without  natural 
affection  or  sociableness  of  any  kind. 

11.  Nothing  was  what  the  net  result  of  my  labors  amounted  to, 
so  unsuccessful  had  I  been. 

12.  It  was  nothing  to  me  that  he  had  missed  his  train. 

13.  I  hit  an  icy  patch  and  skidded  as  I  swung  round  the  corner. 

14.  The  speed-boat  rushed  past,  drenched  with  spray  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  with  power. 

15.  He  turned  away,  almost  speechless  with  grief  when  he  saw  the 
wreck. 

CLIMAX 

76.  Arrange  your  ideas  so  as  to  secure  climax. 

In  a  sentence  containing  parallel  members  of  differing 
values,  there  should  be  a  progress  from  those  of  lesser  value 
to  those  of  greater.  Compare  the  relative  emphasis  of  the 
parallel  members  in  the  following  sentences: 

Unemphatic:  He  was  to  all  alike  the  very  soul  of  honor,  generous 
to  his  friends  and  courteous  to  his  enemies. 

The  orator  drew  a  grim  picture  of  the  party,  torn  by 
internal  strife,  unsettled  in  policy,  and  vague  in  ideas. 
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Emphatic:  He  was  generous  to  his  friends,  courteous  to  his 

enemies,  and  to  all  alike  the  very  soul  of  honor. 

The  orator  drew  a  grim  picture  of  the  party,  vague 
in  its  ideas,  unsettled  in  its  policy,  and  torn  by  internal 
strife. 

Exercise:  Arrange  the  words  and  ideas  in  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  in  climactic  order: 

1.  Jefferson’s  ideals  for  America  were  peace,  honest  friendship, 
and  commerce  with  all  nations. 

2.  He  was  editor-in-chief,  associate  editor,  and  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  News  at  different  times  during  these  years. 

3.  They  defeated  him  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  and  his  rule. 

4.  The  daughters  of  many  workmen  own  fur  coats,  wear  silk 
stockings,  and  go  to  the  theater  every  month. 

5.  Of  these  twelve  men  four  became  archbishops  and  eight 
bishops. 

6.  The  chaplain’s  spiritual  advice,  his  literary  assistance,  and  his 
conversation  were  considered  an  ample  return  for  his  salary, 
food,  and  lodgings. 

7.  The  library,  the  pictures,  and  the  furniture  proved  the  owner 
to  be  a  successful  and  accomplished  man. 

8.  Broken  bones,  violent  deaths,  falls,  and  bruises  were  of  daily 
occurrence. 

g.  If  we  could  have  visited  the  most  fashionable  parts  of  the  city 
then,  we  should  have  been  poisoned  by  their  noisome  atmos¬ 
phere  and  repelled  by  their  sordid  appearance. 

10.  Nothing  was  done,  and  nothing  was  said  against  the  plan. 
Most  of  the  members  thought  that  this  resolution  would  help 
very  much  and  would  hurt  nothing. 

1 1.  Baron  DeKalb  came  to  America  and  shed  his  life  blood  on  her 
soil,  and  spent  several  years  of  his  life  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty. 

12.  In  his  place  was  appointed  an  ambitious,  incapable,  and  not 
too  scrupulous  man. 

13.  His  opinions  concerning  religion,  automobiles,  government, 
commerce,  foreign  affairs,  the  wheat  market,  and  education 
were  the  opinions  of  a  child. 

14.  Then  there  crept  over  his  face  a  look  of  mingled  horror  and 
surprise. 
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15.  As  we  lay  in  our  tent  we  could  hear  the  roar  of  the  surf  on 
the  beach,  the  cry  of  some  night-bird,  and  the  rustling  of 
leaves. 


BALANCE 

77.  Use  the  balanced  sentence  to  emphasize  the  simi¬ 
larity  or  the  contrast  between  ideas. 

A  balanced  sentence  is  one  in  which  one  part  corresponds 
to  another  part  in  construction  and  phrasing;  balance  is  the 
extension  of  parallelism  throughout  two  constructions  or 
sentences.  (See  Parallelism,  86.) 

“  Our  senses  perceive  no  extreme.  Too  much  sound  deafens  us; 
too  much  light  dazzles  us;  too  great  distance  or  proximity  hinders 
our  view.”  (Similarity  of  ideas  reflected  in  the  use  of  similar 
constructions.) 

“  It  is  as  easy  to  deceive  oneself  without  perceiving  it  as  it  is 
difficult  to  deceive  others  without  their  perceiving  it.”  (Contrast 
emphasized  by  the  use  of  balance.) 

“  Every  one  complains  of  his  memory,  and  no  one  complains  of 
his  judgment.”  (Contrast.) 

We  always  love  those  who  admire  us,  and  we  do  not  always  love 
those  whom  we  admire.  (Contrast.) 

“He  [man]  wants  to  be  great,  and  he  sees  himself  small.  He 
wants  to  be  happy,  and  he  sees  himself  miserable.  He  wants  to 
be  perfect,  and  he  sees  himself  full  of  imperfections.”  (Here 
balance  is  skillfully  used  both  in  the  series  and  in  the  separate 
sentences.) 

Exercise  A.  Improve  the  following  sentences  by  using  bal¬ 
ance  to  emphasize  the  similarity  or  the  contrast  between  the 
ideas  in  each  sentence: 

1.  There  are  two  systems  in  use  in  the  modern  college.  Some 
colleges  have  the  quarter  system,  and  in  others  the  semester 
system  is  used. 

2.  During  a  semester  the  student  attends  classes  six  days  a  week, 
but  he  goes  to  school  only  five  days  a  week  under  the  quarter 
system. 

3.  A  liberal  education  consists  of  the  study  of  many  general  sub- 
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jects.  All  knowledge  that  has  for  its  object  the  direct  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  business  or  a  profession  is  embraced  by  a  technical 
education. 

4.  During  the  year  the  student  carries  three  subjects.  Examina¬ 
tions  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

5.  He  did  not  scold  us;  what  was  wrong  with  our  experiments 
was  clearly  explained  to  us. 

6.  The  only  universal  human  experience  is  pain.  Most  men 
have  experienced  joy,  ambition,  hate,  and  jealousy.  Love 
does  not  come  to  all  men.  To  most  men  comes  hope. 

7.  When  one  feels  and  loves  perfection,  he  has  a  perfect  taste.  He 
who  does  not  feel  it  and  cares  for  what  falls  short  of  perfection, 
is  defective  in  taste. 

8.  This  car,  like  many  other  second-hand  machines,  has  some 
good  points,  as  well  as  bad.  The  ignition  works  better  than 
the  brakes,  which  are  faulty. 

9.  The  village  lay  on  my  right  side,  all  huddled  together,  and  the 
railroad  came  round  my  left,  through  a  cutting. 

10.  One  of  the  books  is  a  tale  of  adventure  and  the  other  a  detec¬ 
tive  story.  The  style  of  the  former  is  more  pleasing  than  that 
of  the  latter. 

Exercise  B.  Write  a  comparison  or  contrast  between  two  of 
the  following  topics.  Use  balance  throughout  your  com¬ 
parison  to  emphasize  the  similarity  or  the  contrast  between 
the  topics. 

Romance  and  realism. 

A  freshman  and  a  sophomore. 

A  professional  education  and  a  liberal  education. 

A  large  college  and  a  small  college. 

Baseball  and  football. 

The  Ford  and  the  Chevrolet. 

The  novel  and  the  short  story. 

The  lyric  and  the  epic. 


REPETITION  FOR  EMPHASIS 

78.  Repeat  important  words  for  emphasis. 

Note  the  effect  of  repetition  in  the  following  sentences; 
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He  will  find  one  English  book  and  one  only,  where,  as  in  the 
Iliad  itself,  perfect  plainness  of  speech  is  allied  with  perfect  noble¬ 
ness;  and  that  book  is  the  Bible. 

I  saw  him  climbing  the  fence  with  his  knife  between  his  teeth; 
that  knife  I  v/as  determined  to  have. 

“Street  after  street,  and  all  the  folks  asleep  —  street  after  street, 
all  lighted  up  as  if  for  a  procession  and  all  empty  as  a  church  — 
till  at  last  I  got  into  that  state  of  mind  when  a  man  listens  and 
listens  and  begins  to  long  for  the  sight  of  a  policeman.” 

Exercise.  Make  the  following  sentences  more  vivid  and 
emphatic  by  repeating  important  words. 

1 .  The  monotonous  click  of  the  wheel  on  the  rails  now  reached 
his  eager  ears. 

2.  It  was  a  desperate  plan  —  but  James  was  in  a  tense  mood. 

3.  Flames  were  bursting  forth  in  many  places.  The  bang  of 
exploding  cartridges  broke  the  silence  every  few  minutes.  The 
clang  of  the  fire  engines  was  soon  heard  as  all  the  fire  com¬ 
panies  came  running  at  top  speed  toward  the  arsenal. 

4.  I  am  sick  of  hearing  arguments  based  on  “efficiency.” 

5.  Don't  was  the  word  that  these  children  heard  all  day  long. 

6.  A  bugle  sounds  out  loud  and  clear.  The  slumbering  French 
village  suddenly  awakes  to  the  sound  of  the  steady  put-put  of 
gasoline  engines.  A  long,  never-ending  line  of  motor-cycles 
passes  by  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  monotonous  series  of  honks. 

7.  His  written  style  is  atrocious;  it  is  like  the  way  an  illiterate 
child  would  write. 

8.  The  great  soldier  was  dead;  in  the  midst  of  his  success  and  in 
the  prospect  of  still  greater  things  to  come. 

9.  He  said,  “I  shall  never  see  her  again.” 

xo.  The  Indian  crept  towards  me  through  the  underbrush  with 
his  gun,  which  I  was  determined  to  get. 

SUBORDINATION  FOR  EMPHASIS 

79.  Subordinate  the  less  important  ideas  in  your  sentences. 

Subordination  is  a  most  valuable  means  of  securing  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  sentence,  for  by  this  means  a  writer  can  in¬ 
dicate  the  relative  importance  of  his  ideas  and  reveal  the 
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precise  shades  of  emphasis  he  desires.  The  brevity  and 
compactness  resulting  from  the  skillful  use  of  subordination 
also  adds  much  to  the  emphasis  of  the  sentence.  The  main 
idea  should  be  put  in  the  main  clause  and  all  other  ideas 
in  subordinate  constructions.  These  subordinate  ideas  may 
be  put  in  the  form  of  dependent  clauses,  phrases,  or  single 
words.  Note  the  difference  in  compactness  and  emphasis 
in  the  contrasted  sentences  below: 

1.  It  was  against  orders  and  it  was  dangerous  to  light  the  head 
lamp,  but  we  had  to  do  it. 

Although  it  was  dangerous  and  against  orders  to  light  the 
head  lamp,  we  had  to  do  it. 

2.  We  lit  the  lamp,  and  I  moved  to  the  front  seat  and  I  held  my 
sombrero  over  the  light  and  muffled  most  of  it,  but  I  liberated 
a  concentrated  stream  of  silver,  and  this  played  on  the  road 
ahead. 

We  lit  the  lamp,  and,  moving  to  the  front  seat,  I  muffled  most 
of  the  light  by  holding  my  sombrero  over  the  lamp,  but  I 
liberated  a  concentrated  stream  of  silver  that  played  on  the 
road  ahead. 

3.  We  came  to  the  end  of  the  street,  and  we  struggled  for  several 
minutes,  for  we  wanted  to  get  through  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  to  see  the  fight;  and  at  last  we  succeeded  in  forcing 
our  way  through. 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  street,  we  struggled  for  several 
minutes  in  the  effort  to  get  through  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  to  see  the  fight;  and  at  last  we  succeeded  in  forcing 
our  way  through. 

Coming  to  the  end  of  the  street,  we  struggled  for  several 
minutes  before  we  finally  succeeded  in  forcing  our  way  through 
the  crowd  gathered  to  see  the  fight. 

See  also  Faulty  Subordination ,  69,  Faulty  Coordination,  68, 
Sentence  Unity,  67,  for  further  discussion  and  exercises. 

Exercise:  Make  the  following  sentences  more  emphatic  by 
subordinating  the  minor  ideas.  Use  as  many  varieties  of 
subordination  as  possible.  “Reduce  predication”  as  much 
as  possible.  See  page  191  for  “Reduction  of  Predication.” 
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1.  The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo  is  one  of  the  best-known  French 
novels,  and  it  was  written  by  Alexandre  Dumas;  Dumas  is  one 
of  the  greatest  French  novelists. 

2.  Good  roads  are  being  built  throughout  the  country,  and  these 
are  to  replace  the  old  dirt  roads;  for  the  latter  are  hard  to  keep 
in  good  condition. 

3.  The  faculty  and  students  are  working  to  raise  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  college,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that 
they  will  succeed. 

4.  Often  a  doctor  owns  his  own  hospital;  so  he  carries  his  patients 
there  when  they  need  hospital  treatment. 

5.  There  comes  a  time  in  a  boy’s  life  when  it  is  necessary  that  he 
choose  a  profession.  Some  never  choose  any,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  never  amount  to  very  much;  others  choose  a 
profession,  but  often  they  choose  the  wrong  one,  and  so  they 
do  not  make  good  in  it. 

6.  I  shall  try  to  describe  this  beautiful  sunset,  but  even  an  artist 
who  is  skilled  in  his  craft  could  hardly  portray  it  adequately 
with  his  brush,  for  one  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  glory 
and  the  splendor  of  the  setting  sun  before  one  can  appreciate 
the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

7.  A  preacher  who  can  preach  an  eloquent  sermon  can  hold  an 
audience  in  suspense,  and  they  will  listen  to  him,  but  a 
preacher  who  preaches  a  poor  sermon  cannot  make  his  audi¬ 
ence  listen;  they  will  go  to  sleep  or  let  their  minds  wander. 

8.  The  humble  freshman  emerged  from  the  dormitory  on  Fresh¬ 
man  Day,  and  he  presented  an  appearance  that  was  indeed 
ludicrous.  He  was  seen  to  move  backwards  through  the  door¬ 
way,  and  on  his  back  was  a  pasteboard  sign  which  was  printed 
in  large  capitals,  and  this  sign  had  his  name  and  home  address 
written  on  it. 

9.  Many  different  classes  of  people  attend  athletic  contests.  One 
class  of  people  is  grouchy,  and  they  act  as  if  they  hate  every¬ 
thing  in  the  world.  Another  class  is  dignified;  they  are  too 
dignified  to  make  much  noise,  and  they  will  not  jump  around 
or  yell.  Sometimes  they  jump  up  and  yell  when  an  extra 
good  play  is  made,  but  after  the  game  they  think  that  they 
have  made  fools  of  themselves. 

10.  In  a  few  years  we  will  probably  have  good  roads  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  important  towns  will  then  be 
connected  by  good  roads,  for  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  farmer 
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to  have  good  roads  and  carry  their  produce  to  town,  and  it 
also  saves  money  for  the  state,  for  these  roads  last  a  lifetime. 

SEPARATION  FOR  EMPHASIS 

80.  Emphasize  an  important  idea  by  putting  it  in  a  sentence 
by  itself. 

The  future  was  barred  to  my  progress.  And  I  turned  for  con¬ 
solation  and  encouragement  to  the  past. 

Here  the  greatest  possible  emphasis  is  given  to  each  idea, 
since  each  is  expressed  in  a  separate  sentence.  Whether  to 
express  the  ideas  in  separate  sentences  or  to  combine  them  in 
one  sentence  depends  upon  the  logical  relationship  among 
the  ideas  and  the  degree  of  emphasis  the  writer  wishes  to 
secure  for  each.  The  ideas  expressed  in  the  simple  sen¬ 
tences  above  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  com¬ 
pound  or  a  complex  sentence: 

The  future  was  barred  to  my  progress,  and  I  turned  for  consola¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  to  the  past.  (The  writer,  Hazlitt,  here 
presents  the  two  ideas  as  of  equal  importance.) 

Since  the  future  was  barred  to  my  progress,  I  turned  to  the  past 
for  consolation  and  encouragement.  (In  this  sentence  one  idea  is 
singled  out  for  special  emphasis  and  the  other  is  put  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  clause.) 

The  form  of  sentence  which  is  best  in  a  given  case  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  thought  to  be  expressed.  The  following 
quotation  from  Stewart  Edward  White’s  The  Mountains 
shows  how  relative  degrees  of  emphasis  may  be  secured  by 
the  choice  of  the  appropriate  form  of  sentence: 

The  very  breath  of  our  bodies  seemed  driven  back,  so  that  as 
we  faced  the  elements,  we  breathed  in  gasps,  with  difficulty.  Then 
we  dropped  down  into  our  blankets.  We  lay  in  a  little  backwash 
of  the  racing  winds,  still  as  a  night  in  June.  Over  us  roared  the 
battle.  We  felt  like  sharpshooters  in  the  trenches,  as  though,  were 
we  to  raise  our  heads,  at  that  instant  we  should  enter  a  zone  of 
danger.  So  we  lay  quietly  on  our  backs  and  stared  at  the  heavens. 
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Exercise  A.  From  your  reading  of  reputable  English  writers 
find  five  examples  of  simple  sentences,  five  of  complex,  and 
five  of  compound  sentences,  and  comment  upon  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  each. 

Exercise  B.  The  following  passage  from  near  the  end  of 
Hazlitt’s  essay,  “On  the  Feeling  of  Immortality  in  Youth,” 
is  to  be  divided  into  sentences.  Study  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ideas  and  write  the  passage  so  as  to  give  the 
proper  emphasis  to  each  idea.  Then  compare  your  results 
with  the  passage  in  Hazlitt’s  essay. 

For  my  part  I  started  in  life  with  the  French  Revolution  and  I 
have  lived  alas  to  see  the  end  of  it  but  I  did  not  forsee  this  result 
my  sun  arose  with  the  first  dawn  of  liberty  and  I  did  not  think 
how  soon  both  must  set  the  new  impulse  to  ardor  given  to  men’s 
minds  imparted  a  congenial  warmth  and  glow  to  mine  we  were 
strong  to  run  a  race  together  and  I  little  dreamed  that  long  before 
mine  was  set  the  sun  of  liberty  would  turn  to  blood  or  set  once 
more  in  the  night  of  despotism  since  then  I  confess  I  have  no 
longer  felt  myself  young  for  with  that  my  hopes  fell. . . . 

VARIETY  OF  SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE 

81.  Avoid  a  series  of  sentences  that  are  monotonously 
similar  in  form. 

Vary  the  length  of  your  sentences.  Vary  the  beginnings 
by  occasionally  departing  from  the  usual  word  order  (sub¬ 
ject,  verb,  complement).  Use  periodic  or  balanced  sen¬ 
tences  as  well  as  loose  sentences,  complex  as  well  as  simple 
or  compound  sentences,  questions  and  exclamations  as  well 
as  statements.  Practice  variety  in  subordination  by  avoid¬ 
ing  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  participial  construction  or 
of  after,  when ,  as,  and  while  as  subordinating  conjunctions. 
Do  not  overwork  and,  also,  then,  next,  and  so  as  connectives, 
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or  this,  these,  it,  that,  and  those  as  reference  words.  Do 
not  begin  a  series  of  sentences  with  there  is,  there  are,  or 
it  is. 

Monotonous:  As  in  a  mist  he  heard  a  twang.  He  glanced  down. 
Denys  was  white  and  silent  as  death.  He  was  shooting  up  at 
the  bear.  The  bear  snarled  at  the  twang.  But  he  crawled 
on.  Then  the  cross-bow  twanged  again.  Then  the  bear 
snarled  once  more.  And  he  came  nearer.  So  the  cross¬ 
bow  twanged  once  again.  The  next  moment  the  bear  was 
close  upon  Gerard.  He  sat  palsied,  with  hair  standing  stiff 
on  end  and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets.  (Note  how 
monotonous  this  series  of  “curt,  pellet-like”  sentences  is. 
Note  the  absence  of  subordination  and  of  any  sense  of  the 
relative  value  of  ideas.  Too  many  sentences  begin  with  the 
subject.  There  is  no  variation  in  the  length  or  type  of 
sentence  used.  Notice  also  the  annoying  repetition  of  the 
same  connectives.) 

Improved  by  variety:  As  in  a  mist  he  heard  a  twang:  he  glanced 
down;  Denys,  white  and  silent  as  death,  was  shooting  up  at 
the  bear.  The  bear  snarled  at  the  twang,  but  crawled  on. 
Again  the  cross-bow  twanged;  and  the  bear  snarled,  and 
came  nearer.  Again  the  cross-bow  twanged;  and  the  next 
moment  the  bear  was  close  upon  Gerard,  where  he  sat,  with 
hair  standing  stiff  on  end  and  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets,  palsied.  (Note  the  variety,  the  gain  in  force  and 
effectiveness  when  this  same  incident  is  told  by  a  master 
like  Charles  Reade.  Note  also  the  deliberate  repetition  in 
the  last  two  sentences.) 

Monotonous:  Leaving  Cordburg  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  we  spent 
the  night  in  Brockton.  This  was  a  very  pleasant  town  in 
which  to  stay;  so  we  did  not  leave  until  noon.  Driving 
rapidly,  we  got  to  Bolton  that  night.  1  hen  wre  found  our 
way  out  to  the  University.  Then  w'e  looked  up  some  boys 
that  we  knew;  so  we  did  not  have  any  trouble  finding  a  room, 
getting  a  good  room  at  the  first  house  we  visited.  This  was 
the  home  of  one  of  the  professors. 

The  next  morning  we  go  to  chapel.  The  speaker  tells  us 
we  are  freshmen,  as  if  we  do  not  realize  this  already.  We 
attend  classes  all  day;  then  we  register  for  our  courses  that 
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afternoon.  Then  next  we  report  to  the  R.O.T.C.  office 
and  give  our  names.  (Point  out  why  this  passage  is  monot¬ 
onous.  Note  especially  the  repetition  of  the  participial 
constructions,  the  sameness  of  sentence  structure  through¬ 
out  the  passage,  the  overuse  of  then  and  this,  and  the  lack  of 
subordination.) 

Improved:  We  left  Cordburg  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  spent 
the  night  in  Brockton,  a  town  which  we  found  so  pleasant 
that  we  stayed  on  until  noon.  By  driving  rapidly  we  were 
able  to  reach  Bolton  and  go  out  to  the  University  that  night. 
Since  we  already  knew  several  students,  we  did  not  have 
any  trouble  in  getting  a  good  room  in  the  first  house  we 
visited,  the  home  of  one  of  the  professors. 

The  next  morning  we  went  to  chapel,  where  the  speaker 
told  us  that  we  were  freshmen,  a  fact  which  we  already 
knew  perfectly  well.  We  attended  classes  all  day,  registered 
during  the  afternoon,  and  finally  reported  to  the  R.O.T.C. 
office  to  give  our  names. 

Effective  sentence  variety:  Then  was  committed  that  great  crime, 
memorable  for  its  singular  atrocity,  memorable  for  the 
tremendous  retribution  by  which  it  was  followed.  The 
English  captives  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  guards,  and 
the  guards  determined  to  secure  them  for  the  night  in  the 
prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known  by  the  fearful  name 
of  the  Black  Hole.  Even  for  a  single  malefactor,  that 
dungeon  would,  in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close  and 
narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet  square.  The  air¬ 
holes  were  small  and  obstructed.  It  was  the  summer  sol¬ 
stice,  the  season  when  the  fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely 
be  rendered  tolerable  to  natives  of  England  by  lofty  halls 
and  by  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number  of  the 
prisoners  was  one  hundred  and  forty-six.  When  they  were 
ordered  to  enter  the  cell,  they  imagined  that  the  soldiers 
were  joking;  and  being  in  high  spirits  on  account  of  the 
promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their  lives,  they  laughed  and 
jested  at  the  absurdity  of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered 
their  mistake.  They  expostulated;  they  entreated;  but  all 
in  vain.  The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all  who  hesi¬ 
tated.  The  captives  were  driven  into  the  cell  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  the  door  was  instantly  shut  and  locked 
upon  them.  (Macaulay,  Lord  Clive.) 
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Exercise.  Rewrite  each  of  the  following  passages;  add  vari¬ 
ety  to  the  sentence  structure. 

1.  The  tent  used  in  camping  is  the  “pup”  tent.  It  is  about  four 
feet  high,  about  eight  feet  long,  and  four  feet  wide.  There 
is  room  in  the  tent  for  two  people  to  sleep  on  a  mattress  or  a 
folding  cot,  and  also  for  a  few  necessary  supplies.  The  tent 
is  made  of  wide  sheets  of  waterproof  canvas.  There  are  two 
small  poles  in  the  center  to  hold  it  up. 

2.  There  is  another  thing  to  consider  besides  sleeping.  This  is 
eating.  The  most  universally  used  food  for  campers  is  canned 
goods.  These  are  mostly  soups  of  various  kinds,  pork  and 
beans,  corned  beef,  etc.  This  does  not  include  all  of  the  food 
to  be  eaten  on  the  trip.  We  are  going  where  we  can  catch 
fish  every  day  and  so  we  can  depend  on  fish  to  increase  our 
food  supply. 

3.  The  automobile  shock  absorber  has  done  more  to  improve  the 
riding  of  cars  than  any  other  thing.  All  the  leading  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  are  putting  shock  absorbers  on  their 
cars  to-day.  When  a  car  hits  a  hole,  the  springs  of  the  car 
permit  the  body  of  the  car  to  go  up  and  down  very  fast.  When 
the  car  has  shock  absorbers,  these  keep  the  body  from  moving 
fast;  so  it  can  hardly  be  felt  by  the  passengers  in  the  car. 

4.  There  are  four  shock  absorbers  to  a  car.  There  are  two  at  the 
front  and  two  at  the  rear.  These  are  fastened  to  each  corner 
of  the  body  of  the  car.  They  are  then  fastened  to  the  axle  by 
means  of  a  clasp.  There  are  three  kinds  of  material  used  for 
shock  absorbers:  leather,  iron,  and  steel. 

5.  James  dared  us  to  go  with  him  down  to  the  house  party  and 
see  the  girls.  We  all  agreed  that  this  was  the  thing  to  do.  Our 
combined  efforts  could  scrape  up  only  fifty  cents;  so  we  saw 
our  chances  of  going  dwindling  away.  Then  James  suggested 
a  hobo  trip;  so  we  met  his  suggestion  with  enthusiasm,  and  so 
we  started  out  at  once  on  the  150-mile  trip. 

We  left  home  at  nine  o’clock,  walking  out  to  the  city  limits. 
Sitting  down  on  the  roadside,  we  waited  until  an  old  Ford 
came  up  the  road,  rattling  like  a  threshing  machine.  We 
matched  to  see  which  one  of  us  was  going  to  wave  down  the 
first  car.  Always  being  unlucky,  I  lost;  so  it  fell  to  my  lot  to 
stop  the  first  car.  The  driver  picked  us  up.  We  rode  about 
five  miles  down  the  road  in  the  Ford.  Then  we  rode  a  wagon 
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to  a  negro  house.  Then  we  kept  on  waving  down  cars  and 
wagons,  and  we  finally  reached  Birmingham.  We  ate  dinner 
here.  After  we  had  finished  dinner,  we  went  around  to  the 
hotel  and  found  a  man  who  was  going  to  Marion;  so  we  went 
with  him.  As  it  was  getting  late,  I  suggested  that  we  separate, 
so  that  we  could  catch  rides  easier.  We  had  fairly  good  luck 
that  afternoon.  As  I  was  walking  along  the  road  by  myself, 
it  began  to  rain;  so  I  gave  up  hope  of  getting  to  Barton  Beach 
that  night.  Then  a  man  in  a  covered  wagon  came  along  and 
asked  me  to  ride  with  him;  so  I  crawled  in  the  back  of  the 
truck.  There  sitting  in  the  back  of  the  truck  I  found  two  of 
my  pals.  So  we  rode  joyfully  into  Barton  Beach  together. 
Then  we  had  a  wonderful  week-end. 


WORD  ORDER  — SMOOTH  AND 
EMPHATIC 

82a.  Arrange  the  words  in  your  sentences  in  their  natural 
and  logical  order.  Keep  related  words  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  possible. 

For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  of  course,  one  may  at  times  wish 
to  depart  from  the  natural  word  order,  use  suspense,  or 
write  a  periodic  sentence;  but  these  devices  are  proper  only 
when  they  result  in  greater  force. 

82b.  Do  not  use  the  participial  construction  at  the  end  of 
a  sentence  too  frequently. 

Avoid  especially  the  “thus  causing”  or  “thereby  causing” 
phrase. 

Unemphatic:  Concrete  and  specific  words  have  been  chosen,  thus 
causing  the  reader’s  senses  to  be  appealed  to  directly. 
(The  subordinate  idea  in  this  sentence  is  improperly 
placed  in  the  most  emphatic  position  in  the  sentence.) 
Emphatic:  The  choice  of  concrete  and  specific  words  results  in  a 

direct  appeal  to  the  reader’s  senses. 

He  raised  his  gun,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired,  killing  the  girl 
instantly.  (The  main  idea,  which  properly  comes  at  the  close  of 
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the  sentence,  is  obscured  by  being  put  in  a  subordinate  —  parti¬ 
cipial  —  grammatical  form.  Killing  should  be  made  coordinate 
with  the  other  verbs.) 

He  had  returned  from  a  walk  through  the  various  manufacturing 
plants  of  his  company,  dying  about  thirty  minutes  later.  (Un- 
emphatic  because  the  main  idea  is  subordinated.  The  sentence 
may  be  improved  by  changing  dying  to  died  and  thus  giving  equal 
importance  and  the  same  grammatical  form  to  the  two  ideas: 
returned  and  died.  Or,  if  additional  emphasis  is  desired  for  the 
second  idea,  subordinate  the  first  idea:  “Having  returned,”  “After 
he  had  returned,”  etc.) 

From  June  i,  1923,  to  April  10,  1926,  68  civilian  airplanes 
crashed,  killing  1 1 3  aviators. 

Note:  Many  good  sentences  end  with  participial  con¬ 
structions.  If  the  word  modified  by  the  participial  is  im¬ 
mediately  clear  and  if  the  idea  expressed  is  not  too  im¬ 
portant  to  be  placed  in  this  subordinate  grammatical  form, 
the  use  of  such  a  construction  enables  the  writer  to  “reduce 
predication”  and  so  economize  in  the  use  of  words.  Con¬ 
trast  the  following,  emphatic,  sentences  with  the  unem- 
phatic  sentences  given  above: 

Vexed  by  these  frequent  demands  upon  his  time,  he  finally 
called  upon  his  friend,  imploring  him  to  come  to  his  aid. 

“The  Liverpool-bound  liner  Bor  gen  rammed  and  sank  the 
freighter  Polk  City  ten  miles  from  New  York,  sending  her  to  the 
bottom  in  twenty  minutes.”  (Some  grammarians  call  such  a  par¬ 
ticiple  the  “coordinating  participle”  and  defend  the  use  of  the 
participle  to  replace  one  of  the  main  verbs.  The  meaning  of 
sending  here  is  “and  sent.”) 

“After  many  interchanges  of  great  ordnance  and  small  shot,  the 
Spaniards  deliberated  to  enter  the  Revenge,  and  made  divers  at¬ 
tempts,  hoping  to  force  her  by  the  multitude  of  their  armed  soldiers.” 

“He  [Plato]  draws  for  us  an  inimitable  picture  of  the  working 
lawyer,  and  of  his  life  of  bondage;  he  shows  how  this  bondage  from 
his  youth  up  has  stunted  and  warped  him,  and  made  him  small 
and  crooked  of  soul,  encompassing  him  with  difficulties  which  he 
is  not  man  enough  to  rely  on  justice  and  truth  as  means  to  en¬ 
counter...”  [Matthew  Arnold.) 
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(Here  encompassing,  though  subordinate  in  form,  is  logically  co¬ 
ordinate  with  stunted,  warped,  and  made.) 

82c.  Do  not  begin  or  end  a  sentence  with  weak,  unim¬ 
portant  words  or  ideas. 

The  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  sentence  are  the  most 
conspicuous  parts.  Minor  ideas  and  unimportant  words 
should,  therefore,  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence, 
and  the  important  words  and  ideas  reserved  for  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  end  —  the  most  important  for  the  end. 
“End  with  words  that  deserve  distinction.”  Observe  how 
emphasis  is  attained  by  placing  the  important  ideas  in  con¬ 
spicuous  positions: 

Unemphatic  because  the  sentence  ends  with  a  preposition: 

He  is  a  man  that  we  can  trust  in. 

What  did  you  do  that  for? 

Emphatic:  He  is  a  man  in  whom  we  can  trust. 

Why  did  you  do  that? 

It  is  not  ungrammatical  to  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  but  to  do  so  without  good  reason  usually  weakens  the 
emphasis  of  the  sentence  since  the  unimportant  word  is  thus 
placed  in  the  most  emphatic  position. 

Unemphatic  because  the  sentence  ends  with  a  parenthetical  modifier: 

I  think  his  whole  theory  is  absurd,  however. 

His  whole  theory,  however,  is  absurd,  I  think. 

Emphatic:  I  think,  however,  his  whole  theory  is  absurd.  (The  most 
important  word  is  here  placed  in  the  most  emphatic 
position.) 

Parenthetical  expressions  like  “I  think”  and  transitional 
words  or  sentence  modifiers  1  such  as  however ,  therefore,  thus, 

1  Some  adverbial  modifiers  are  used  to  modify  the  complete  predica¬ 
tion  rather  than  some  single  word  in  the  subject  or  in  the  predicate. 
These  sentence  modifiers,  instead  of  describing  the  action,  rather  reveal 
the  writer’s  attitude  toward  the  statement  made  in  the  sentence.  Some 
of  the  more  common  sentence  modifiers  are  thus,  therefore,  undoubtedly, 
certainly,  of  course,  surely,  to  be  sure,  you  may  be  sure,  I  am  sure,  all  things  con¬ 
sidered,  in  fact,  clearly ,  fortunately ,  and  obviously.  See  page  198. 
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indeed ,  certainly,  then,  and  also  should  be  buried  in  the  middle 
of  the  sentence  so  that  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
sentence  may  be  reserved  for  the  more  important  words  and 
ideas. 

Note:  However,  thus,  then,  etc.,  are  often  used  to  modify  not 
the  whole  sentence  but  some  single  word  in  it.  In  such  a 
case  it  is  of  course  proper  to  begin  a  sentence  with  the  ad¬ 
verb  however,  thus,  then,  etc.,  as  in  this  example: 

However  tired  he  may  feel,  he  will  not  stop  working  until  the 
office  closes.  (Here  the  adverb  however  modifies  the  adjective 
tired,  and  not  the  whole  sentence.) 

He  may  feel,  however,  that  he  ought  to  stop.  (Here  the  adverb 
modifies  the  whole  sentence.) 

82d.  Avoid  the  use  of  the  suspended  preposition  or  of 
other  constructions  resulting  in  too  many  pauses  in 
the  sentence. 

Awkward:  He  had  no  respect  for,  or  love  of,  his  employer. 

(Awkward  separation  of  preposition  and  object,  and 
unnatural  pause  after  the  prepositions.) 

Smoother:  He  had  no  respect  for  his  employer  nor  love  for  him. 

He  neither  respected  nor  loved  his  employer. 

Choppy  and  jerky:  He,  too,  being,  as  it  were,  an  accomplice  to  the 
crime,  murder,  had,  as  was  natural  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  little  to  say. 

Smoother:  Since  he  was  also  an  accomplice  to  the  murder,  he 
naturally  had  little  to  say. 

82e.  Avoid  the  suspended  as-clause. 

Awkward:  My  new  boat  is  as  fast  as,  if  not  faster  than,  yours. 
Smoother:  My  new  boat  is  as  fast  as  yours,  if  not  faster. 

In  a  double  comparison  to  be  completed  by  both  as  and 
than  complete  the  first  comparison  before  beginning  the 
second.  See  also  Split  Constructions,  95,  and  Comparisons,  In¬ 
complete  or  Illogical,  73. 
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82f.  When  possible,  avoid  impersonal  constructions: 
there  is,  there  are,  it  is. 

Clumsy:  There  were  five  of  us  who  took  part  in  the  concert. 

It  is  said  that  he  is  a  reckless  gambler. 

There  had  been  a  curious  look  pass  over  his  face  when  I 
informed  him  that  I  had  not  come  at  all  that  night. 

Such  roundabout  constructions  are  wordy  and  unemphatic. 

A  direct,  straightforward  statement  is  more  concise  and 

emphatic. 

Five  of  us  took  part  in  the  concert. 

He  is  said  to  be  a  reckless  gambler. 

82g.  Do  not  pile  up  prepositions. 

Clumsy  and  redundant: 

Keep  off  of  that  grass. 

He  lives  away  back  up  on  Little  River. 

He  planted  the  shrubs  in  back  of  his  house. 

Exercise  A.  Make  the  order  of  words  smoother  and  more 

emphatic. 

1.  He,  in  the  quest  for  the  throne,  allows  himself  to  be  taken  in 
in  many  ways  by  those  who  should  have  been  his  friends,  they 
having  received  many  favors  from  him. 

2.  This  principle  had  once  been  considered  basically  to  be  wrong. 

•  3.  A  glow  in  the  east  presaged  the  emergence  from  the  Sound 

of  the  moon. 

4.  He  had  no  idea  unduly  of  finding  fault  with,  or  picking  flaws 
in,  his  secretary’s  work. 

5.  The  hero  must  face  the  obstruction  to  his  life,  the  things  and 
men  that  threaten  him  or  his  purposes,  boldly. 

6.  Such  a  book  does  many  who  are  somewhat  at  sea  a  great  deal 
of  good  in  their  efforts  toward  finding  success. 

7.  Most  men  would  rather  step  on  the  occupants  of  the  street¬ 
car’s  feet  than  to  miss  the  chance  of  meeting  a  good-looking 
girl. 

8.  The  car  having  been  repaired,  the  journey  was  soon  resumed. 

9.  The  way  the  author  has  the  book  written  is  the  cause  for  the 
life  of  Queen  Victoria  being  like  a  romance. 
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io.  All  was  silent  during  this  hour  of  rest  except  for  an  occasional 
drone  from  a  large  mountain-frog,  which  developed  out  of 
the  silence  and  vibrated  a  moment  in  a  soothing  tone,  then 
trailing  slowly  away  out  into  the  quiet  again. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  What  poet  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  capable  of  such  an, 
on  the  whole,  excellent  piece  of  work  as  the  English  translation 
of  Le  Roman  de  la  Rose ? 

2.  The  exact  influence  of  the  king  would  take  more  space  than 
is  to  be  written  in  this  theme  to  explain. 

3.  This  character  seems  typical  of  his  race  and  lifelike. 

4.  The  frequent  introduction  of  odd  incidents  leaves  us  with,  as 
it  were,  a  good  taste  in  our  mouths. 

5.  “You  cannot  get  most  men  to  realize  that  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  and  often  is  composed  of  falsities  which  by  one 
having  a  truly  intellectual  mind  would  be  cast  forth  as  was 
by  the  whale  Jonah.” 

6.  This  play  is  wonderful  since,  although  it  does  not  have  an 
interesting  plot,  and  the  characters  do  not  interest  us  very 
much  either,  it  grips  you  by  its  natural  situations. 

7.  It  was  not  the  measures  themselves  which  he  objected  to  so 
much  as  the  whole  purpose  of  making  radical  changes  in  the 
platform  to  suit  the  interests  of  a  single  party,  w  ithout  an  elec¬ 
tion  and  without  giving  the  voters  any  chance  of  revoking 
these  changes  as  it  might,  when  it  got  the  chance,  see  fit. 

8.  “I  do  not  want  there  to  be  any  misapprehension  at  all  about 
the  court’s  conclusions.” 

9.  Simmons  said  that  Harris  killed  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Harris 
first  killed  Mrs.  Smith.  He  then  lay  in  wait  near  the  garage 
until  Dr.  Smith  appeared  and  killed  him  with  an  ax. 

10.  They  need  men  to  cut  meat  and  clerks. 

FAULTY  REPETITION 

83.  Avoid  useless  or  awkward  repetition. 

Repetition  is  undesirable  unless  a  word  or  phrase  is  re¬ 
peated  either  for  emphasis  or  for  clearness.  Careless  or 
awkward  repetition  may  be  corrected  (1)  by  the  use  of 
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synonyms,  (2)  by  the  use  of  pronouns  or  other  reference 

words,  or  (3)  by  recasting  and  condensing  the  sentence. 

83a.  Avoid  the  monotonous  repetition  of  the  same  word  or 
phrase,  even  if  the  word  is  used  in  two  different 
senses. 

Bad:  He  believed  the  people  would  believe  his  story  about  the 
accident. 

Since  I  have  reported  on  this  book  since  seeing  you,  I  shall 
now  deal  with  the  part  of  the  book  dealing  with  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

Better:  He  believed  that  the  people  would  accept  his  story  about 
the  accident. 

Because  I  have  reported  on  this  book  since  seeing  you,  I 
shall  now  deal  with  that  part  of  it  which  describes  the 
battle  of  Waterloo. 

83b.  Avoid  the  careless  repetition  of  the  conjunction  that. 

He  said  that,  if  there  were  no  more  heavy  rains,  that  we  should  be 

able  to  take  the  trip.  (Omit  either  that.) 

83c.  Avoid  the  harsh  repetition  of  similar  sounds. 

Bad:  She  stood  quite  quietly. 

83d.  Avoid  the  repetition  of  the  same  sentence  structure, 
the  use  of  a  monotonous  series  of  sentences  similar  in 
length  or  structure. 

See  Variety  of  Sentence  Structure ,  81,  and  Choppy  Sentences ,  70, 

83e.  But  do  not  strain  for  synonyms. 

Repetition  is  better  than  an  awkward  avoidance  of  it. 

Awkward  avoidance  of  repetition:  These  concentric  rings  of  wood  are 
known  as  “annual  rings,”  and  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be 
determined  by  counting  the  number  of  circles  in  the  cross- 
section.  During  unfavorable  growing  seasons,  the  growth 
of  a  tree  may  be  interrupted  temporarily,  and  these  bands 
will  then  be  less  distinct  than  during  more  favorable 
seasons.  The  circular  bands  in  very  old  trees  are  often  exam- 
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ined  by  scientists,  who  claim  that  changes  in  climate  are 
often  recorded  in  the  size  and  shape  of  these  hoops. 

Better:  These  concentric  rings  of  wood  are  known  as  “annual 
rings,”  and  the  age  of  a  tree  can  be  determined  by  counting 
the  number  in  a  cross-section.  During  unfavorable  growing 
seasons,  the  growth  of  a  tree  may  be  interrupted  tempo¬ 
rarily,  and  the  rings  will  then  be  less  distinct  than  those 
formed  during  more  favorable  periods.  Scientists  claim 
that  changes  in  climate  are  often  recorded  in  very  old 
trees  —  and  can  be  seen  upon  examination  —  by  the  size 
and  shape  of  these  annual  rings. 

(Here  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  is  preferable  to  the 
labored  style  of  the  preceding  passage.) 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  undesirable  repetition 
in  the  following  sentences.  In  some  of  the  sentences  the 
repetition  is  desirable  for  clearness  or  emphasis. 

1 .  Poe  returned  to  the  home  of  his  adopted  father  and  found  his 
adopted  father  married  for  the  second  time. 

2.  The  critic  finds  one  thorn  which  he  warns  the  painter  against 
wounding  himself  against. 

3.  But  now  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  happiness  —  farewell  to 
smiles  and  laughter,  farewell  to  peace  of  mind! 

4.  From  the  outset  of  the  play  Richard  is  the  outstanding  char¬ 
acter  and  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the  play. 

5.  His  errors  are  not  limited  to  errors  in  spelling. 

6.  After  he  had  discussed  the  possible  after-effects  of  the  motion, 
he  then  put  the  motion  to  a  vote. 

7.  The  speaker  said  that  he  would  stand  by  the  by-laws  and 
would  not,  under  the  circumstances,  undertake  to  change 
them. 

8.  In  this  quarrel  the  coach  backed  up  the  quarterback,  who, 
according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the  other  players, 
was  in  the  right  right  through  the  whole  affair. 

9.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  a  record  of  many  broken 
treaties,  broken,  that  is,  whenever  a  nation  felt  that  it  had 
just  grounds  for  war. 

10.  This  story  appeals  to  me  because  it  is  very  real  and  because 
there  is  nothing  unreal  in  it. 
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Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  This  is  the  borough  he  had  sat  for  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

2.  You  can  find  many  names  carved  on  these  trees,  and  some¬ 
times  you  see  the  names  of  boys  and  girls  with  a  heart  with  an 
arrow  through  it  underneath  the  names. 

3.  I  think  that,  since  he  had  a  large  vocabulary,  that  Lockhart 
was  a  well-educated  man. 

4.  Since  the  steam  does  not  expand  so  quickly  in  this  type  of 
engine  as  it  expands  in  engines  of  other  types,  this  engine  does 
not  acquire  such  a  great  velocity  and  the  turbine  does  not 
have  to  have  the  very  great  velocity  which  the  simple  type  of 
engine  has  to  have. 

5.  Property  at  Miami  valued  at  at  least  $20,000  at  after-the- 
boom  prices  has  been  left  to  James  Harding  under  the  will  of 
his  uncle. 

6.  Tennyson’s  silence  since  1832  had  not  been  noticed  since  he 
was  not  known  to  many  readers  or  critics. 

7.  My  neighbor’s  geraniums  grew  taller  than  mine,  but  my 
geraniums  had  more  color  and  they  were  more  varied  than 
my  neighbor’s. 

8.  He  stepped  down  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  lawn  where  the 
boat  was  waiting,  but  just  then  another  boat,  larger  than  the 
boat  he  saw  first,  came  up  to  the  steps. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  novel  has  written  well,  but  the  novel  is  not 
so  carefully  constructed  as  other  novels  by  the  same  writer. 

10.  Thinking  that  the  car  had  broken  down,  he  did  not  know  what 
to  think  when  the  car  came  spinning  up  the  driveway. 

Exercise  C.  In  the  following  passage  the  word  got  is  used  so 
frequently  that  the  reader  is  certain  to  be  irritated  and  re¬ 
pelled.  What  substitutes  can  you  find  for  it? 

By  the  time  the  sun  got  up  we  had  already  got  to  the  lake  and 
had  got  our  hooks  baited.  In  fact,  within  three  minutes  after  the 
sun  got  clear  of  the  horizon,  Wallace  had  got  his  first  bite  and  a 
moment  later  pulled  in  a  good-sized  perch.  Unfortunately  the 
hungry  fish  had  tried  to  swallow  the  hook,  which  had  got  fast  in 
his  throat,  and  before  Wallace  got  it  out  he  had  got  several  ugly 
cuts  on  his  hands.  At  first  the  sport  was  excellent,  but  it  got  slower 
and  slower  as  the  sun  rose  higher.  At  the  same  time  we  got  more 
and  more  tired.  At  eleven  o’clock  Frank  said,  “We’ve  got  fish 
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enough.  We’d  better  start  home  now,  for  we  have  got  to  get  in 
wood  before  we  can  cook  any  dinner.”  So  we  got  our  string  of 
fish  from  the  water  and  went  home.  We  got  to  camp  about 
twelve  o’clock.  We  soon  got  the  wood  in.  Then  while  Joe  and 
Frank  got  dinner,  Merle  and  I  rested.  For  once  in  my  life  I  got 
all  I  wanted  to  eat.  (Example  from  a  paper  in  the  English  Journal 
reprinted  in  “Word  Study,”  G.  C.  Merriam,  September,  1927, 
p.  4.  Used  by  permission.) 


WEAK  PASSIVE  VOICE 

84a.  As  a  rule,  avoid  the  passive  voice. 

The  use  of  the  passive  voice  detracts  from  the  smooth¬ 
ness,  interest,  and  emphasis  of  the  sentence. 

Unemphatic:  A  most  delightful  day  was  spent  by  all. 

I  was  thanked  by  both  of  them  with  a  smile. 

All  spent  a  most  delightful  day. 

Both  thanked  me  with  a  smile. 

The  book  is  announced  to  be  published  this  month. 
(The  double  passive  is  especially  awkward.) 

The  publishers  announce  that  the  book  will  appear 
this  month. 

The  passive  voice  is  properly  used  only  when  the  agent  is 
unknown  or  unimportant,  or  when  the  receiver  of  the  action 
is  more  important  than  the  agent: 

Right:  Four  hundred  men  were  wounded  in  the  battle. 

84b.  Avoid  shifting  from  active  to  passive  or  from  passive 
to  active  within  the  same  sentence  or  in  a  series  of 
similar  sentences. 

Wrong:  A  letter  was  then  received,  which  he  read  with  great 
pleasure. 

Right:  He  then  received  a  letter,  which  he  read  with  great 
pleasure. 

See  also  Point  of  View,  98. 
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Exercise.  Make  the  following  sentences  more  emphatic: 

1.  These  good  qualities  in  him  are  not  denied  by  anybody  by 
whom  he  is  known  well. 

2.  A  ticket  was  sent  to  me  by  the  manager,  and  I  went  along 
with  several  of  my  friends. 

3.  The  book  shipped  by  you  last  week  has  just  been  received  by 
me. 

4.  His  ship  was  forced  aground  on  a  dangerous  shoal  and  was 
held  fast  for  several  days. 

5.  Men  have  been  made  by  Nature  unequal  in  body  and  mind. 

6.  By  making  what  is  written  specific  a  sense  of  reality  and  con¬ 
vincingness  is  produced  in  all  forms  of  writing. 

7.  All  his  time  was  taken  up  in  answering  the  letters  which  had 
been  received. 

8.  The  train  was  taken  to  the  picnic  grounds  where  an  enjoyable 
afternoon  was  spent  by  all. 

9.  A  great  game  was  played  by  our  team;  the  victory  was  won 
by  a  score  of  12  to  6. 

10.  After  an  appropriate  speech  had  been  made,  the  candidate 
was  presented  with  a  gold  watch,  suitably  inscribed,  by  the 
committee. 


ABSOLUTE  PHRASES 

Although  the  absolute  phrase  is  often  a  convenient  means 
of  subordinating  unimportant  ideas,  the  student  should  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  cautions: 

85a.  An  absolute  phrase  is  usually  awkward  when  it  con¬ 
tains  a  perfect  participle  or  a  personal  pronoun. 

Awkward  and  Latinistic:  The  motor  having  been  repaired,  we  set  out  on 
our  journey. 

Better:  When  the  motor  had  been  repaired,  we  set  out  on  our 

journey. 

Having  repaired  the  motor,  we  set  out  on  our  journey. 
Awkward:  We  seeing  him  in  daily  life,  it  is  probable  that  we  should 
see  nothing  in  him  but  what  is  ordinary. 

Better:  If  we  should  see  him  in  daily  life,  we  should  probably 

see  nothing  in  him  but  what  is  ordinary. 
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Awkward:  John  suddenly  became  ill.  He  being  alone,  Fender  re¬ 
mained  with  him  until  the  doctor  came. 

Better:  John  suddenly  became  ill.  Since  his  friend  was  alone. 

Fender  remained  with  him  until  the  doctor  came. 

See  Absolute  in  Grammatical  Terms ,  16. 

85b.  An  absolute  phrase  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  usually 
detracts  from  the  emphasis. 

The  most  emphatic  position  in  the  sentence  is  thus  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  subordinate  grammatical  construction. 

Unemphatic:  The  author  constantly  uses  suspense,  the  reader  being 
kept  on  the  alert  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to 
the  end. 

Emphatic:  The  author’s  constant  use  of  suspense  keeps  the  reader 

on  the  alert  from  the  beginning  of  the  story  to  the  end. 

See  also  Word  Order  —  Smooth  and  Emphatic,  82. 

For  the  punctuation  of  absolute  phrases,  see  page  199. 
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Clearness  in  the  sentence  is  the  first  step  towards  clearness 
in  the  whole  composition.  If  writing  lacks  clearness,  it 
defeats  the  fundamental  purpose  of  expression.  Make  your 
sentences,  therefore,  say  exactly  what  you  mean  —  no  more 
and  no  less.  Write  not  that  your  reader  may  understand 
you  if  he  wants  to,  but  that  he  must  understand  you  whether 
he  wants  to  or  not.  Attention  to  the  sections  that  follow 
will  help  you  to  attain  clearness. 

PARALLELISM 

86a.  Sentence  elements  which  are  parallel  in  thought 
should  be  parallel  in  structure. 

An  infinitive  should  be  followed  by  an  infinitive,  a  clause 
by  a  clause,  and  so  forth. 

He  was  told  to  report  at  the  field  and  that  he  would  find 
his  uniform  in  the  Locker  Building. 

He  was  told  to  report  at  the  field  and  to  call  at  the  Locker 
Building  for  his  uniform. 

I  thought  of  walking  down  to  Flint  Street  and  deliver  my 
letter  to  the  editor  in  person.  ( Deliver  should  be  changed 
to  the  gerund  delivering  so  as  to  make  it  agree  in  form  with 
walking,  with  which  it  is  logically  coordinate.) 

The  play  is  serious,  noble,  and  appeals  to  each  generation 
alike.  (Items  in  such  a  series  as  this:  a,  b,  and  c,  should 
be  the  same  parts  of  speech.  Here  we  have  faulty  par¬ 
allelism  because  two  adjectives  are  followed  by  a  verb. 
Either  change  the  verb  to  an  adjective  (The  play  is  seri¬ 
ous,  noble,  and  appealing  ),  or  write  two  clauses  or  sen¬ 
tences  (The  play  is  serious  and  noble.  It  appeals  to  each 
generation  alike  ). 

86b.  Avoid  misleading  parallelism.  Do  not  use  the  same 
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structural  form  for  ideas  which  are  not  of  equal 
logical  value. 

Wrong:  It  is  necessary  that  each  one  furnish  his  own  supply  of 
paper  and  bring  white  paper.  (The  second  idea  is  not 
of  equal  importance  with  the  first  and  so  should  not  have 
the  same  structural  form.)  Change  to:  It  is  necessary  that 
each  one  furnish  his  own  supply  of  white  paper. 

He  was  interested  in  history,  economics,  science,  and  in¬ 
ventors.  (The  last  idea  is  incongruous  with  the  others. 
Change  inventors  to  inventions  to  make  the  last  item  of  equal 
value  with  the  others.) 

He  was  fond  of  reading  authors  who  portray  characters 
who  are  lifelike  and  convincing.  (The  who  clauses,  though 
similar  in  form,  are  not  of  equal  importance.) 

Note:  So,  then,  also,  etc.,  cannot  be  used  to  connect  co¬ 
ordinate  objects  or  phrases.  Some  coordinating  conjunc¬ 
tion,  such  as  and  or  but,  must  be  used  to  complete  the  sense. 

Wrong:  We  took  the  necessary  fishing  tackle,  also  several  guns. 

He  walked  up  the  front  steps,  then  rang  the  bell. 

Right:  We  took  the  necessary  fishing  tackle  and  also  several  guns. 
He  walked  up  the  front  steps,  and  then  rang  the  bell. 

Exercise:  Correct  the  faulty  or  misleading  parallelism  in  the 
following  sentences. 

1.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  waving  it  at  the  crowd. 

2.  We  walked  along  talking  the  matter  over,  and  thinking  about 
how  he  had  helped  me  once  before.  I  asked  him  to  lend  me 
the  money  and  for  his  help  in  this  affair. 

3.  Hold  the  club  lightly  with  both  hands,  keeping  the  eye  upon 
the  ball  and  drawing  the  shaft  of  the  club  back  sharply  and 
with  a  steady  movement,  but  too  much  force  should  not  be 
applied  to  the  ball  on  the  downward  stroke. 

4.  He  is  rude,  noisy,  and  doesn’t  think  of  the  feelings  of  others  or 
of  showing  consideration  to  others. 

5.  They  were  apprehensive  for  his  reason  and  for  the  life  of  them 
could  not  decide  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

6.  Juno  seems  to  have  lost  the  personality  of  a  goddess  and 
acquires  mortal  passions. 

7.  This  man  seemed  happy  only  when  he  was  planning  a  fight, 
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when  he  was  fighting,  and  when  he  knew  he  was  dying,  he 
went  on  the  battlefield  and  put  the  enemy  to  flight. 

8.  I  did  not  like  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  for  all  his  kindness  and  in 
spite  of  his  benevolence  is  too  far  distant  from  the  reader  to 
be  an  individual,  but  he  is  merely  a  type. 

9.  When  reading  this  magazine  and  one  comes  across  a  stirring 
romance  of  Picardy,  one  naturally  expects  part  of  the  con¬ 
versation  to  be  in  French. 

10.  The  essay  is  short,  concise,  and  gives  one  something  to  think 
about. 

“AND  WHICH” 

87.  Do  not  use  “and  which,”  except  after  a  preceding 
“which  clause.” 

And,  but,  or,  and  the  other  coordinating  conjunctions  con¬ 
nect  only  elements  of  the  same  grammatical  form  and  the 

same  logical  function. 

Wrong:  The  house,  large  and  roomy,  and  which  was  built  many 
years  ago,  belonged  to  my  grandfather. 

Right:  The  house,  which  was  large  and  roomy,  and  which  was  built 
many  years  ago,  belonged  to  my  grandfather. 

Wrong:  The  car,  long,  low  and  rakish,  but  which  had  evidently  seen 
better  days,  crept  up  to  the  door. 

Right:  The  car,  which  was  long,  low  and  rakish,  but  which  had  evi¬ 
dently  seen  better  days,  crept  up  to  the  door. 

Exercise.  First  study  Parallelism,  86,  and  Faulty  Coordina¬ 
tion,  68,  and  then  correct  the  following  sentences. 

1 .  He  had  collected  all  the  books  which  his  brothers  had  written 
and  would  not  let  anybody  else  use  them. 

2.  These  dramatists  show  that  the  public  drama  may  interpret 
human  emotions  imaginatively  and  they  greatly  influence  the 
work  of  Galsworthy  and  other  later  playwrights. 

3.  He  had  many  such  documents  in  w'hich  set  phrases  were  made 
use  of  and  these  were  mostly  written  by  professional  scribes. 

4.  He  entered  the  room  in  which  the  cabinet  had  been  placed 
and  nobody  was  allowed  to  enter  it. 
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5.  I  prayed  for  strength  to  perform  this  long  and  arduous  task 
and  which  I  had  planned  for  many  months. 

6.  There  are  disputes  between  nations  which  not  only  can  never 
be  solved,  but  even  cannot  be  discussed  unless  the  nations  are 
on  a  basis  of  firm  friendship. 

7.  Her  parents  treated  her  like  a  doll  with  which  they  could  play 
or  set  aside. 

8.  The  doors,  wide  and  lofty,  and  which  opened  on  the  lawn, 
were  now  open. 

9.  He  began  his  new  duties  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  which 
soon  evaporated. 

10.  In  reading  the  essay,  I  judged  that  Bacon  was  a  very  broad¬ 
minded  man  and  who  seemed  to  be  fair  in  his  attitude  toward 
youth  and  old  age. 


CORRELATIVES 

88.  Use  correlatives  ( both  . . .  and ,  either  . .  .or,  etc.,)  only 
before  grammatically  coordinate  sentence  elements. 

Obscurity  often  results  from  the  misuse  of  correlatives. 
Since  correlatives  always  connect  sentence  elements  of 
equal  value  —  parallel  elements  —  the  words  following  the 
correlatives  should  always  perform  the  same  syntactical 
function.  (See  Conjunctions,  12.) 

Wrong:  Mr.  Small  both  talked  longer  and  more  rapidly  than  I  had 
expected. 

Either  you  will  report  on  time  or  be  penalized  for  your 
absence. 

This  nation  not  only  has  achieved  great  things  in  science, 
but  also  in  the  arts. 

Right:  Mr.  Small  talked  both  longer  and  more  rapidly  than  I 
had  expected. 

You  will  either  report  on  time  or  be  penalized  for  your 
absence. 

This  nation  has  achieved  great  things  not  only  in  science, 
but  also  in  the  arts. 
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Exercise.  Detect  and  correct  the  misplaced  correlatives  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  saves  not  only  people’s  lives,  but  he  helps  in  town  and 
community  affairs. 

2.  We  neither  feel  extreme  heat  nor  extreme  cold. 

3.  One  could  tell  that  the  building  was  a  dormitory  by  both  the 
sound  of  loud  talking  and  by  the  occasional  swearing. 

4.  The  country  either  must  sit  by  and  permit  the  steady  decline 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  or  Congress  must  adopt  a  new 
program. 

5.  They  would  neither  speak  themselves  nor  would  they  listen  to 
the  members  who  wanted  to  speak. 


TRANSITION 

Our  own  thought  processes  are  so  familiar  to  us  that  we  are 
likely  to  forget  the  difficulties  which  our  readers  may  have 
in  following  what  we  have  written.  But  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  reader  should  be  able  to  follow  clearly 
what  we  have  said.  Hence  the  need  for  marking  the  ex¬ 
act  connection  between  sentence  elements,  sentences,  and 
paragraphs. 

89.  Make  your  transitions  clear.  Pass  from  one  thought 
to  the  next  in  such  a  way  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  you  mean. 

Obviously,  the  first  aid  to  smooth  transition  is  a  com¬ 
petent  knowledge  of  the  connectives,  and  care  in  selecting 
the  exact  one  which  is  needed.  Note  the  easy  movement  of 
the  following  paragraph: 

The  steps  drew  swiftly  nearer,  and  swelled  out  suddenly  louder 
as  they  turned  the  corner  of  the  street.  The  lawyer,  looking  forth 
from  the  entry,  could  soon  see  what  manner  of  man  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He  was  small  and  very  plainly  dressed,  and  the  look  of  him 
even  at  that  distance,  went  somehow  strongly  against  the  watcher’s 
inclination.  But  he  made  straight  for  the  door,  crossing  the  road- 
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way  to  save  time;  and  as  he  came,  he  drew  a  key  from  his  pocket  like 
one  approaching  home.  (Stevenson,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.) 

Note:  We  should  study  three  kinds  of  transition:  the 
transitional  word,  the  transitional  phrase,  and  the  transitional 
sentence.  The  first  two  kinds  are  used  within  the  sentence  or 
paragraph,  the  last  usually  for  proceeding  from  one  para¬ 
graph  to  another.  Examples  may  be  given:  yet,  but,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  other  hand,  another  phase  of  the  question,  as  I  said,  in 
short,  it  needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  turning  now  to  the  other  side. 

Inexact  transition:  The  brush  and  trees  became  so  thick  until  we 
were  compelled  to  let  the  horses  guide  themselves.  (Change 
until  to  that.) 

I  stepped  up  on  the  porch  just  at  that  time,  so  I  could  hear 
what  he  was  saying  to  his  wife.  (Change  so  to  so  that.) 

It  was  as  a  sculptor  that  he  won  his  reputation,  and  those 
early  drawings  of  East  Side  types  are  still  worthy  of  notice. 
(The  thought  obviously  calls  for  but  instead  of  and.) 
Transitions  unmarked:  Richard  III  was  a  very  interesting  drama. 
Shakespeare  is  certainly  a  master  of  characterization. 
Richard  does  not  represent  the  average  man  of  to-day,  but 
no  doubt  he  is  typical  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Espe¬ 
cially  could  he  be  considered  as  a  good  example  of  the  noble¬ 
man  of  his  age.  Shakespeare  was  no  doubt  sincere  when 
he  wrote  this  drama;  that  is  the  reason  for  such  a  good  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  “would-be”  King.  (Rearrange  these 
sentences  according  to  the  logical  sequence  of  the  ideas  they 
contain.  Supply  both  within  the  sentence  and  between 
sentences  enough  connectives  and  signs  of  transition  to  guide 
the  reader  in  the  passage  from  one  phase  of  the  thought  to 
the  next.) 

For  transition  between  sentences,  see  page  350;  for  tran¬ 
sition  between  paragraphs,  see  page  264. 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  inexactness  or  error 
in  the  use  of  connectives. 

1 .  He  finished  the  race  as  he  had  begun  it. 

2.  The  story  reminds  us  how  almost  human  dogs  are,  or  especially 
this  dog. 
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3.  It  looks  like  it  might  snow. 

4.  He  reads  for  hours  at  a  time  while  his  brother  is  not  interested 
in  books. 

5.  He  plays  ten-pins  very  often  while  his  brother  plays  the  piano. 

6.  He  did  not  talk  much  as  he  was  sick. 

7.  I  don’t  know  if  the  bell  has  rung. 

8.  While  he  had  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  didn’t  spend  much. 

9.  I  was  reading  a  book  where  it  says  that  these  arrows  are  very 
old. 

10.  However  George  was  slow;  so  we  all  left  him  behind. 

1 1 .  When  we  laughed  and  talked,  yet  they  were  silent. 

12.  As  we  came  home,  then  the  rest  of  the  gang  left. 

13.  The  poem  is  very  good  after-the-war  poetry  since  so  many 
writers  are  writing  poems  about  the  war. 

1 4.  As  the  pecans  are  thrown  out  by  this  rod,  they  fall  into  a  box, 
where  they  are  taken  to  be  picked  out. 

15.  King  Edward  is  represented  as  being  overbearing  to  his  court 
in  his  love  for  Gaveston,  also  his  neglect  of  his  queen. 

Exercise  B.  Study  the  transitions  in  Bacon’s  “Of  Studies” 
and  in  a  passage  of  similar  length  from  one  of  Arnold’s  or 
Macaulay’s  essays.  Mark  all  the  signs  of  transition,  and 
comment  on  the  difference  between  Bacon’s  style  and  that 
of  Arnold  or  Macaulay  in  regard  to  the  use  of  connectives 
and  other  signs  of  transition. 

LOGICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  IDEAS 

90.  Arrange  the  thoughts  of  your  sentences  according  to 
a  logical  plan. 

Finish  one  thought  before  you  begin  another,  and  begin 
the  second  thought  where  you  leave  off  the  first.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences  violate  the  principle  of  logical  sequence  of 
ideas.  See  Incomplete  Thought ,  71. 

Illogical:  He  looked  back  cautiously  after  rushing  wildly  to  the 
open  door.  (The  order  of  time  is  reversed.) 

He  regained  command  of  some  of  his  shattered  senses 
when  he  finally  ventured  to  turn  his  head,  and  carefully 
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commenced  to  examine  his  wound.  (This  sentence  is 
illogical  for  two  reasons.  The  natural  order  of  time  is 
reversed,  and  the  first  idea  is  not  completed  before  the 
second  is  begun.  One  idea  should  be  completed  at  a 
time.) 

After  rushing  wildly  to  the  open  door,  he  looked  back 
cautiously. 

When  he  finally  ventured  to  turn  his  head,  he  regained 
command  of  some  of  his  shattered  senses  and  carefully 
commenced  to  examine  his  wound.  (The  two  parts  of 
the  second  idea  are  here  brought  together.) 

Exercise.  Point  out  and  correct  the  lack  of  coherence  or 
logical  sequence  of  ideas  in  the  following  sentences. 

1 .  When  we  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  it  became  a  question  of 
what  should  be  done  with  our  prisoner  after  we  had  bound 
everybody  in  the  house  to  secrecy. 

2.  The  dried  flower  stirred  as  if  it  were  being  revived  before  our 
eyes,  and  it  assumed  a  faint  pink  tinge. 

3.  It  requires  much  study  to  become  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  in 
the  offices  of  some  of  the  busiest  lawyers  in  Washington. 
Lawyers  have  to  work  hard  even  after  they  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar.  I  learned  this  from  my  association  with 
many  lawyers  in  Washington. 

4.  An  hour  later  they  were  walking  down  the  road.  My  uncle 
greeted  them  cordially  after  they  had  come,  in  a  short  time, 
to  the  house  he  was  then  occupying. 

5.  The  darkness  was  so  great  that  Neville  threw  his  coat  over  his 
head,  and  the  fury  of  the  storm  was  so  severe  that  it  made  him 
bend  over  his  horse’s  head  to  protect  himself  from  the  rain. 

6.  He  came  forward  as  I  entered  the  room  and  held  out  his  hand 
to  greet  me. 

7.  If  you  will  telephone  me  to-night,  I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  at 
once  unless  I  am  out  on  an  emergency  call. 

8.  The  lawn  was  so  large  that  Paul  dreaded  to  begin  mowing  it; 
the  weather  was  so  warm  that  he  knew  what  an  ordeal  was 
ahead  of  him. 

9.  In  Middle  Georgia  ten  thousand  cars  of  peaches  are  packed, 
graded,  gathered  out  of  immense  orchards,  refrigerated,  and 
sent  to  Northern  markets. 
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10.  We  managed  to  board  the  ship  as  it  was  leaving  the  pier,  after 
having  caught  a  taxi  at  the  station  and  ridden  all  the  night 
before  on  a  train  from  Buffalo  to  New  York. 

1 1 .  The  race  was  to  be  from  the  end  of  the  dock  to  the  canoe,  then 
to  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  back  to  the  canoe,  and  then  to  the 
starting  point.  All  three  of  us  reached  the  canoe  at  the  same 
time.  While  returning  from  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  James 
was  seized  by  cramps  and  had  to  stop.  We  had  reached  the 
north  end  together.  I  won  the  race  because  Henry  became 
strangled  shortly  after  leaving  the  canoe  on  his  way  to  the 
goal,  the  end  of  the  dock. 

12.  But  the  writing  of  Whitman  is  sadly  lacking  on  the  mechanical 
side  of  poetry,  the  formal  element  which  helps  to  make  good 
literature,  with  the  exception  of  “O  Captain!  My  Captain!” 
which  is  not  lacking  in  metrical  form.  The  content  of  Whit¬ 
man’s  poetry  is  more  valuable  than  the  form. 

POSITION  OF  MODIFIERS 

91.  Indicate  clearly  the  relation  between  modifiers  and  the 
words  they  modify. 

Since  English  is  not  a  highly  inflected  language,  word 
order  is  of  supreme  importance  in  showing  clearly  the  re¬ 
lations  between  words  in  the  sentence.  Every  modifier, 
therefore,  should  be  so  placed  that  the  reader  may  connect 
it  immediately  and  unmistakably  with  the  word  that  it 
modifies. 

91a.  Do  not  place  a  modifier  in  such  a  position  that  it  may 
be  taken  to  modify  either  the  preceding  or  the  follow¬ 
ing  part  of  the  sentence. 

This  is  the  “squinting”  construction. 

Not  clear:  Though  his  style  is  easy  and  rhythmical  in  its  structure 
and  correctness,  it  is  not  really  so  good  as  Scott’s. 

Clear:  Though  his  style  is  easy  and  rhythmical,  it  is  really  not 

so  good  in  its  structure  and  correctness  as  Scott’s. 

Not  clear:  He  said  that  if  we  did  not  pay,  within  a  week,  in  spite 
of  all  our  protests,  he  would  present  the  note  at  his  bank. 
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Clear:  He  said  that  if  we  did  not  pay  within  a  week,  he  would, 

in  spite  of  all  our  protests,  present  the  note  to  his  bank. 

Take  especial  pains  to  place  the  adverbs  only ,  just,  ever, 
almost,  and  even  so  that  their  reference  may  be  immediately 
clear. 


Ambiguous: 

Clear: 

Ambiguous: 

Clear: 


I  just  asked  one  word  with  him. 

I  asked  just  one  word  with  him. 

Any  person  who  will  read  a  good  book,  even  the  most 
humble,  will  find  something  of  himself  in  that  book. 
Any  person,  even  the  most  humble,  who  will  read  a 
good  book  will  find  something  of  himself  in  that  book. 


91b.  Place  a  relative  clause  so  that  its  relation  to  the 
antecedent  is  unmistakable. 

Not  clear:  He  rode  silently  down  the  road  leading  over  the  hill, 
which  had  been  recently  paved. 

Clear:  He  rode  silently  over  the  hill,  down  the  road  which  had 

been  recently  paved. 

See  also  the  exercise  under  Word  Order  —  Smooth  and  Em¬ 
phatic,  82. 

Not  clear:  In  this  essay  Stevenson  discusses  the  everyday  things  of 
life  and  also  things  that  we  have  not  seen  in  a  way  as 
simple  as  the  way  in  which  one  friend  might  talk  to 
another. 

Clear:  In  this  essay  Stevenson  discusses,  in  a  way  as  simple  as 

the  way  in  which  one  friend  might  talk  to  another,  both 
the  everyday  things  of  life  and  also  things  which  we  have 
not  seen. 


91c.  Place  every  modifier  so  that  logically  related  words 
will  come  together. 

Not  clear:  The  man  who  was  driving  was  thrown  when  the  horse 
stumbled  and  broke  his  arm. 

Mrs.  Thomas  went  to  North  Dakota  after  her  husband 
entered  prison  to  live  with  relatives. 
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When  the  horse  stumbled,  the  man  who  was  driving  was 
thrown  and  broke  his  arm. 

After  her  husband  entered  prison,  Mrs.  Thomas  went  to 
North  Dakota  to  live  with  relatives. 

See  Faulty  Coordination ,  68,  Parallelism ,  86,  Split  Construc¬ 
tions ,  95,  and  Logical  Sequence  of  Ideas,  90. 

Exercise  A.  Rearrange  the  words  in  the  following  sentences 
so  as  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  sentences  immediately 
clear.  Some  sentences  may  have  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  sentences. 

1 .  In  this  play  of  Peele’s  the  parts  that  are  written  in  blank  verse 
are  monotonous.  However,  the  change  from  blank  verse  to 
rhyme  or  prose  now  and  then  makes  it  easier  to  read. 

2.  The  person  who  is  wrong  in  most  cases  will  stick  to  his  opinion 
even  after  his  mistake  has  been  pointed  out  to  him. 

3.  You  would  act  about  the  same  way  as  a  character  in  the  play 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Therefore,  I  believe  they  are 
sane,  normal  people. 

4.  He  talked  to  the  nearest  police  station  in  his  library  in  an 
excited  voice. 

5.  Galsworthy  pictures  the  injustice  of  the  present  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  inequality  of  opportunity  in  all  of  his  plays. 

6.  This  box-seat  is  made  by  knocking  out  one  side  of  it  and  by 
nailing  a  board  about  three  inches  high  on  the  side  you 
knocked  out  so  as  to  keep  your  buds  in  it. 

7.  I  got  off  the  street  car  with  a  heavy  suitcase  at  the  end  of  the 
car  line. 

8.  If  students  will  follow  this  advice,  they  will  find  that  they  learn 
their  lessons  easier  and  that  they  will  be  able  to  retain  the 
memory  of  what  they  have  learned  with  much  less  effort. 

9.  The  cadet  officers  know  rarely  anything  about  military 
discipline. 

10.  Since  my  eyes  are  paining  me,  I  am  trying  to  write  without 
looking  as  much  as  possible. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  A  man  is  wanted  on  this  farm  to  milk  and  drive  a  tractor. 

2.  Every  few  minutes  he  would  glance  around  at  the  car  that 
was  approaching  fearfully. 
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3.  Oliver,  in  company  with  the  two  detectives,  left  the  Parry 
Hotel,  where  the  trio  spent  the  night,  in  an  automobile. 

4.  He  confessed  that  he  murdered  the  woman  whom  he  had 
secretly  married  in  self-defense. 

5.  James  Rangley,  husband  of  the  pilot,  died  shortly  after  the 
accident  in  the  Good  Will  Hospital. 

6.  Only  recently  she  lost  her  father  who  was  a  fisherman  by  death 
when  he  was  drowned.  (From  a  newspaper.) 

7.  They  have  plenty  of  water  power  over  a  whole  state  that  is 
not  being  used  to  advantage. 

8.  Do  you  recall  that  the  armistice  was  signed  in  a  railway  car, 
in  a  forest  near  Compiegne,  some  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  that 
was  being  used  as  Marshal  Foch’s  headquarters? 

9.  He  seemed  only  to  be  happy  when  he  was  fighting. 

10.  John  is  compelled  to  live  shut  up  with  a  man  he  cannot  endure 
until  one  of  them  dies. 

11.  The  new  charter  doesn’t  practically  mean  anything  new  to 
all  well-meaning  followers  of  their  leader. 

12.  The  driver  lost  control  of  his  machine,  which  crashed  into  a 
parked  truck,  and  was  found  to  be  dead  when  carried  to  the 
emergency  room  of  the  City  Hospital. 

13.  The  small-town  mother  of  the  two  children  who  killed  the  city 
woman  was  acquitted. 

14.  Jackson  was  fined  $1000  and  costs  last  month  under  a  charge 
of  transporting  liquor  made  by  Hamilton  County  authorities. 

15.  What  was  solid  earth  ordinarily  gave  way  now  under  the 
horses’  hoofs. 

DANGLING  MODIFIERS:  GERUND, 
PARTICIPLE,  INFINITIVE, 
ELLIPTICAL  CLAUSE 
OR  PHRASE 

A  dangling  modifier  is  a  modifier  wFich  cannot  be  con¬ 
nected  immediately  and  unmistakably  with  an  antecedent 

in  the  same  sentence. 

92a.  Avoid  dangling  participles,  gerunds,  or  infinitives. 

Since  verbals  are  not  inflected  for  number  or  person,  a 
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participle,  a  gerund,  or  an  infinitive  should  always  be  so 
used  that  it  will  be  connected  logically  and  unmistakably 
with  the  words  to  which  it  refers. 

Dangling  gerund: 

Wrong:  On  approaching  the  island,  a  high  cliff  can  be  seen. 

Right:  On  approaching  the  island,  one  can  see  a  high  cliff. 

As  one  approaches  the  island,  one  can  see  a  high  cliff. 
Wrong:  In  writing  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  I  don’t  think  that 
Carlyle’s  intention  was  to  have  his  style  imitated  by  college 
students. 

Right:  In  writing  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship,  Carlyle  never  intended, 
I  think,  to  have  his  style  imitated  by  college  students. 

Dangling  participle: 

Wrong:  The  details  are  properly  selected  and  well  combined  by 
the  author,  thus  giving  a  better  effect  than  mere  enumera¬ 
tion  would  give. 

Right,  but  unemphatic:  The  author  chooses  properly  and  combines 
skillfully  the  details  in  this  story,  thus  giving  a  better  effect 
than  he  could  attain  by  mere  enumeration.  (See  Word 
Order —  Smooth  and  Emphatic,  82.) 

Better:  By  properly  selecting  and  skillfully  combining  the  details 
in  this  story,  the  author  gives  a  better  effect  than  he  could 
attain  by  mere  enumeration. 

Dangling  infinitive: 

Wrong:  To  hold  the  board  in  position,  the  foot  should  be  placed 
on  it. 

Right:  To  hold  the  board  in  position,  place  your  foot  on  it. 

92b.  In  general  do  not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  verbal  in 
-ing  unless  the  verbal  agrees  logically  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  following  (governing)  clause ;  and  do  not 
end  a  sentence  with  a  participle  unless  the  participle 
agrees  logically  with  some  word  in  the  preceding 
clause. 

A  sentence  containing  a  dangling  verbal  may  be  corrected 
cither  by  ( i )  expanding  the  verbal  phrase  into  a  subordinate 
clause,  or  by  (2)  recasting  the  sentence  so  as  to  make  the 
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verbal  agree  with  the  subject  of  the  governing  ciause. 
Both  of  these  methods  of  correction  are  illustrated  above. 
(See  also  page  371.) 

Note:  Such  words  as  according  to,  in  regard  to,  owing  to,  re¬ 
lating  to,  regarding,  considering,  and  concerning  are  used  as 
prepositions,  not  as  adjectives,  and  so  do  not  constitute 
dangling  modifiers.  “Generally  speaking”  and  “speaking 
of”  are  also  exceptions.  See  Case,  7. 

92c.  Avoid  dangling  elliptical  clauses  and  phrases. 

An  elliptical  clause  is  one  in  which  subject  or  predicate  — 
or  both  —  is  omitted.  Such  a  clause  “dangles”  when  the 
omitted  subject  and  predicate  are  not  the  same  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  predicate  of  the  main  clause.  To  correct  this  error, 
expand  the  elliptical  clause  by  supplying  the  omitted  subject 
and  predicate,  or  make  the  subject  of  both  clauses  the  same. 
The  same  principle  applies  to  elliptical  phrases. 

Dangling  elliptical  clause: 

Wrong:  When  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  distant  mountains  could 
easily  be  seen. 

Right:  When  on  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  could  easily  see  the  dis¬ 
tant  mountains. 

Dangling  elliptical  phrase: 

Wrong:  In  early  childhood  my  grandfather  took  me  to  many 
circuses. 

Right:  In  early  childhood  I  was  often  taken  to  circuses  by  my 
grandfather. 

In  early  childhood  I  often  went  to  circuses  with  my  grand¬ 
father.  (This  sentence  is  preferable  to  the  preceding  one 
because  it  avoids  the  unemphatic  passive  construction.) 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  dangling  modifiers  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  To  hit  the  ball  in  a  straight  line,  the  bat  should  be  held  tight. 

2.  No  matter  how  strong  and  sturdy,  their  parents  take  these 
children  to  specialists  for  monthly  examinations. 
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3.  With  no  feminine  interests,  I  cannot  see  that  Beowulf  can  appeal 
to  both  sexes. 

4.  One  day  he  arrived  at  Senez,  which  is  an  old  Episcopal  town, 
mounted  on  a  donkey. 

5.  He  was  trying  to  crank  his  automobile  when  it  sprang  back 
at  him,  receiving  a  broken  rib  and  dislocating  his  elbow. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  The  posters  were  blatant  affairs,  whose  rude  tints  and  wording 
shocked  the  eye  after  gazing  over  the  beautiful  mountain 
scenery. 

2.  The  game  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  Exeter  men,  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  Freshman  Class  in  football  for  the  present  year. 

3.  In  the  summer  of  1925,  being  an  assistant  scoutmaster  in 
the  Cumberland  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Council  invited  me  to  attend  this  conference. 

4.  Looking  to  the  left,  there  is  the  Physics  Building,  where  all  our 
fees  were  paid  when  freshmen. 

5.  The  front  wheel  hit  the  end  of  a  big  log  lying  partly  across  the 
road,  turning  the  car  over. 

6.  The  same  blade  can  be  sharpened  and  resharpened,  thus 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  operation. 

7.  On  the  corner  of  the  sidewalk,  the  wet,  slippery  streets,  filled 
with  skidding  automobiles  and  hurrying  pedestrians,  could  be 
seen. 

8.  On  entering  this  church,  the  eye  is  astonished  at  the  elaborate 
beauty  of  the  carvings. 

9.  In  reading  the  book,  however,  the  plot  is  so  well  put  together 
that  you  would  never  stop  to  notice  these  minor  faults. 

10.  .After  digging,  the  sweet  potatoes  should  be  kept  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  70  degrees  until  they  are  cured. 

1 1 .  The  meter  is  very  regular  and  is  easy  to  keep  in  harmony 
with,  thus  making  the  poem  easier  to  read. 

12.  Asking  what  she  wanted,  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  ride 
with  me  as  far  as  the  next  town. 

13.  Having  been  found  cheating  in  examination,  the  punishment 
was  sure  to  follow. 

14.  Although  only  five  years  old,  my  mother  put  me  in  school. 

15.  Coming  down  the  steps,  the  dog  ran  at  him,  but  as  he  turned, 
barking  furiously,  the  dog  ran  away. 
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REFERENCE  OF  PRONOUNS 

93.  Make  the  reference  of  all  pronouns  immediately  clear 
to  the  reader. 

The  reference  word  should  be  placed  as  close  as  possible 
to  its  antecedent  so  that  no  intervening  words  may  wrongly 
be  taken  as  the  antecedent. 

93a.  Avoid  ambiguous  reference. 

Do  not  use  a  pronoun  which  may  refer  to  any  one  of  two 
or  more  antecedents.  Often  the  result  is  a  “short  circuit” 
between  the  pronoun  and  the  wrong  antecedent: 

Vague:  John  told  his  father  that  he  would  be  nominated  soon. 

Undesirable:  John  told  his  father  that  he  (John)  would  be  nomi¬ 
nated  soon.  (The  explanatory  parenthesis  is  a 
confession  of  inability  to  write  a  clear  sentence.) 
Right:  John  told  his  father  that  he  expected  to  be  nominated 

soon. 

John  said  to  his  father,  “I  expect  to  be  nominated 
soon.”  (Since  this  kind  of  obscurity  is  especially 
common  in  indirect  discourse,  the  use  of  direct  dis¬ 
course  affords  a  simple  remedy  for  the  obscurity.) 
Vague:  But  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  something  half  hidden 

by  the  edge  of  a  crumpled  parchment  deed  which  was 
not  old. 

Clear:  But  suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  something  which  was 

not  old,  something  half  hidden  by  the  edge  of  a 
crumpled  deed.  That  something  was  a  piece  of  gold 
bracelet. 

Vague:  Nobody  could  tell  whether  this  was  the  Italian  who 

had  not  been  there. 

Clear  through  correct  position:  Nobody  who  had  not  been  there  could 
tell  whether  this  was  the  Italian. 

93b.  Avoid  general  reference. 

Avoid  the  use  of  this,  that,  which,  it,  etc.,  to  refer  to  the 
whole  idea  of  a  preceding  clause  instead  of  to  a  specific  noun 
in  the  clause. 
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Wrong:  Do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  This  (it)  is  not 
customary. 

Correct  an  error  of  this  sort  either  by  removing  the  pro¬ 
noun  from  the  sentence  or  by  supplying  it  with  an  antece¬ 
dent.  When  the  pronoun  refers  to  the  whole  idea  of  the 
preceding  clause,  express  this  general  idea  in  the  form  of  a 
noun  like  fact ,  matter,  process,  practice,  circumstance  to  which 
the  pronoun  may  clearly  refer. 

Right:  Do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  This  practice  is 
not  customary. 

Do  not  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  To  do  so  is  not 
customary. 

Note:  Whenever  the  reference  of  the  pronoun  is  unmistak¬ 
able,  a  pronoun  may  be  used  to  refer  to  a  clause. 

While  I  was  writing,  he  talked  incessantly.  This  distracted  my 
attention. 

We  were  all  asked  to  remove  our  coats,  which  we  did  without 
hesitation. 

Criticize  these  sentences: 

Last  winter  I  broke  my  arm,  which  kept  me  out  of  school  for 
three  weeks. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  the  section  of  the  book  called  “The  Hero 
as  Man  of  Letters,”  which  is  a  product  of  recent  years. 

93c.  Avoid  vague  or  weak  reference. 

Do  not  use  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  a  word  which  has  not 
been  expressed,  but  which  must  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
text.  This  error  is  due  to  slovenly  thinking. 

Vague:  July  14  is  a  national  holiday  in  France.  They  always  cele¬ 
brate  this  day  very  elaborately. 

Right:  July  14  is  a  national  holiday  in  France.  The  French  always 
celebrate  this  day  very  elaborately. 

Vague:  His  father  is  a  banker.  This  is  the  profession  I  intend  to 
enter. 

Right:  His  father  is  a  banker.  Banking  is  the  profession  I  intend 
to  enter. 
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His  father  is  engaged  in  banking,  a  profession  I  intend  to 
enter. 

Vague:  He’d  work  if  he  had  it,  but  he  isn’t  the  kind  of  man  to  hunt 
for  a  job. 

93d.  Avoid  remote  reference. 

Do  not  use  a  pronoun  to  refer  to  a  noun  which  is  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  or  parenthetical  construction.  Place  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  the  pronoun  in  an  emphatic  position  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  or  repeat  the  antecedent. 

Wrong:  Little  Mildred  is  the  hero  of  “The  Man  Who  Was,”  which 
is  one  of  Kipling’s  best  stories.  He  knew  intimately  the 
life  of  India.  (Who  knew  the  life  of  India?  Little 
Mildred?  Kipling?) 

Right:  . . .  Kipling  knew  intimately  the  life  of  India. 

Note:  A  pronoun  should  not  ordinarily  refer  to  a  following 
antecedent  unless  the  antecedent  immediately  follows  the 
pronoun. 

Obscure:  When  they  came  to  this  country  in  search  of  religious 
toleration  and  to  escape  the  narrowness  of  religion  in 
England,  the  Puritans  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  order 
of  society.  (The  reader  does  not  know  what  the  ante¬ 
cedent  of  they  is  until  he  has  read  through  the  long  de¬ 
pendent  clause.  Such  sentences  must  often  be  re-read 
before  their  meaning  becomes  clear.) 

Clear:  When  the  Puritans . . .,  they . . . 

Right:  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

93e.  Avoid  the  use  of  such,  same,  or  said  instead  of  it,  this, 
that,  the  aforesaid,  the  above-mentioned,  etc. 

Bad:  I  received  your  letter  and  noted  contents  of  same  very  care¬ 
fully. 

The  book  had  been  lost  two  weeks.  Then  when  said  book 
was  returned,  same  was  found  to  be  badly  mutilated. 

93f.  Avoid  an  inconsistency  or  a  shift  in  number  between 
pronoun  and  antecedent. 

Bad:  The  choir  was  to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  for  their  pipe 
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organ.  ( Choir  is  first  regarded  as  a  singular,  the  subject  of 
was,  and  is  then  regarded  as  a  plural.  Use  its  or  the  for  their.) 
The  Senate  was  considering  a  bill  which  would  forbid  their 
members  from  owning  certain  kinds  of  stock. 

See  Agreement  of  Pronoun  and  Antecedent ,  6,  Point  of  View , 
98,  and  Pronouns,  13. 

Exercise  A.  Point  out  and  correct  the  faulty  reference  in  the 
following  sentences: 

1.  We  visited  Holland  next.  Their  costumes,  we  thought,  were 
very  pretty. 

2.  For  several  years  James  had  been  the  personal  agent  of  the 
Governor,  and  when  his  office  was  entered  and  the  papers 
were  stolen,  he  ordered  him  to  investigate  it. 

3.  When  he  questioned  me,  it  seemed  to  me  that,  instead  of 
trying  to  answer  it,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  pretend  that 
I  had  not  heard  it. 

4.  Taking  into  consideration  the  complication  of  the  plot,  I  think 
the  characters  acted  their  parts  well.  I  think  the  author  does 
this  as  well  as  the  others. 

5.  Everybody  talked  to  the  one  next  to  him,  regardless  of  who  it 
was. 

6.  The  uniform  seldom  fits  the  wearer  and  this  makes  it  very 
uncomfortable. 

7.  I  had  not  believed  that  the  classes  would  be  so  large  that  the 
professors  could  not  remember  their  names. 

8.  When  we  reached  town  we  stopped  at  a  repair  shop  and  had  a 
new  tire  put  on  the  car,  had  the  carburetor  adjusted,  and  the 
radiator  flushed,  which  took  them  about  an  hour. 

9.  He  covered  his  robbery  with  the  little  bottle  of  poison,  but  he 
lost  his  hypodermic  needle  in  the  rush,  which  with  the  little 
scar  on  his  face  served  to  convict  him  of  murdering  him. 

10.  Stevenson’s  Travels  with  a  Donkey  is  one  of  his  earliest  works. 
It  is  an  account  of  his  journey  in  search  of  health  in  the 
mountains  of  Southern  France  with  a  stubborn  donkey, 
named  Modestine.  It  is  full  of  descriptions  of  Nature,  espe¬ 
cially  when  he  describes  the  nights  and  early  mornings  in  the 
open. 
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Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  Samuel  Paine’s  bulldog  got  loose,  ran  into  the  house,  and  bit 
.  his  grandmother  on  the  hand. 

2.  When  the  fire  alarm  sounded,  he  jumped  up  suddenly  and  hit 
the  mirror  with  his  head  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces. 

3.  We  next  saw  a  customs  building  which  is  owned  jointly  by  the 
Swiss  and  the  Italian  governments,  in  the  southern  end  of 
which  the  baggage  rooms  are  located. 

4.  John  Henderson’s  money  was  stolen  by  a  man  of  the  village. 
His  life  after  that  was  different. 

5.  I  found  that  the  author  gives  a  larger  and  then  a  smaller  view 
of  life,  as  though  he  were  looking  through  both  ends  of  a  tele¬ 
scope,  which  does  not  call  for  a  particularly  vivid  imagination. 

6.  The  crippled  condition  of  the  junior  team  is  another  big  factor 
in  picking  the  winning  team.  With  Smith  in  the  hospital  and 
almost  certainly  out  of  it  and  with  Brown  probably  out  with 
a  lame  shoulder,  the  prospects  for  the  junior  team  now  look 
dark. 

7.  Marlowe’s  Barabas  equals  the  Shylock  of  Shakespeare,  whose 
greatness  all  acknowledge. 

8.  An  angel,  in  a  play  by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  is  shot,  falls  to  the 
earth  and  tries  to  live  there  his  angelic  life. 

9.  This  play  is  much  like  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  who  is  the 
standard  to  judge  other  dramatists  by. 

10.  This  character  apparently  does  not  consider  human  life  or 
respect  those  of  women. 

Exercise  C.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  It  contains  a  description  of  winter  in  New  England  and  shows 
how  they  prepare  for  a  heavy  snow. 

2.  The  play  is  a  chronicle  history  and  is  varied  by  a  coronation 
pageant,  a  marriage,  three  deaths,  and  the  birth  of  a  child,, 
which  produces  a  disjointed,  weak,  and  disappointing  effect. 

3.  This  early  car  had  a  chain  drive,  oil  lamps,  and  a  two- 
passenger  seat,  over  which  was  a  buggy  top;  there  was  a  little 
folding  scat  in  the  rear  and  a  horn  with  a  rubber  bulb,  and  it 
had  to  be  cranked  from  the  side. 

4.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  student  of  this  college,  for  they  take  pride 
not  only  in  the  work  of  the  students  but  in  the  buildings  and 
grounds. 
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5.  During  these  years  Tennyson  wrote  “The  Idylls  of  the  King,” 
“The  May  Queen,”  “In  Memoriam,”  “The  Princess,”  and 
countless  others  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

6.  The  Vicar  shows  all  the  abiding,  lovable  traits  of  human 
nature,  and  this  would  include  kindliness,  unselfishness,  good 
humor,  hope,  and  the  rest. 

7.  Then  Wrennock  discharges  his  arrow,  but  it  passes  harmlessly 
between  Gandelyn’s  legs,  who  at  once  shoots  Wrennock  through 
the  heart. 

8.  This  novel  is  one  of  Galsworthy’s  latest  works,  who  presents  his 
characters  most  effectively,  and  same  is  quite  up  to  his  former 
standard. 

9.  As  he  entered  the  schoolroom  a  cheer  rose  from  the  whole 
body  of  students  and  it  was  a  fine  tribute  to  one  who  had  done 
what  he  had  done  for  them. 

10.  He  recognized  the  boy’s  voice,  who  had  come  into  the  room 
suddenly,  and  said  he  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 

MIXED  CONSTRUCTIONS 

94.  Do  not  confuse  different  syntactical  constructions. 

Note  the  following  examples  of  blended,  or  mixed,  syntax: 

Despite  of  this  fact,  he  will  agree  to  our  proposal.  (This  is  a 
blend  of  despite  and  in  spite  of.) 

I  have  no  room  in  which  to  work  in.  ( In  which  to  work  and 
to  work  in  are  blended.) 

I  told  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can.  (Here  the  tenses  of  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  discourse  are  confused.) 

I  could  not  help  but  think  that  he  was  right.  (The  double  nega¬ 
tive  in  this  sentence  is  due  to  the  confusion  of  “I  could  but  (=  only) 
think”  and  “I  could  not  help  thinking.”) 

See  also  Incomplete  Constructions ,  72,  and  “ And  Which  f  87. 

Exercise  A.  Correct  the  mixed  or  tangled  constructions  in 
the  following  sentences: 

1.  He  suggested  that  if  we  wanted  to  go,  let  us  make  up  our 
minds  as  soon  as  we  can. 

2.  Then,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  when  a  boy  is  in  high 
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school,  being  more  interested  in  military  training  will  learn 
more  about  it  than  when  in  college. 

3.  The  car  in  which  we  are  planning  to  go  in  was  an  old  Ford. 

4.  The  safety  principle  of  the  rake-toothed  guard  will  keep  any 
appreciable  disturbance  of  the  shaver  v/hile  shaving  from 
causing  a  serious  injury. 

5.  Not  only  for  humor’s  sake  but  also  to  enable  the  reader  to  have 
something  to  relate  afterwards  is  the  purpose  of  this  tale. 

6.  Understanding  what  the  author’s  intentions  were  from  the 
beginning,  and  knowing  that  he  wrote  a  satire,  on  concluding 
one  cannot  make  a  radical  reaction  to  what  was  printed  with¬ 
out  possibly  being  prejudiced  before  undertaking  the  reading. 

7.  He  can’t  watch  but  one  man  at  a  time. 

8.  This  work  gives  the  best  presentation  of  the  real  life  of  hu¬ 
manity  than  of  any  other  work  of  its  kind. 

9.  All  the  characters  were  very  realistic  except  the  women,  who 
seemed  that  something  was  lacking  in  their  portrayal  and 
while  reading  I  could  not  visualize  them  as  I  could  the  men. 

10.  Her  pleas  to  the  king  for  consideration,  her  truthful  denuncia¬ 
tion  to  the  king,  both  of  which  acts  are  completely  ignored  by 
the  king,  overpowering  her  conduct  later  on. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1.  This  play  is  interesting  as,  although  it  does  not  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  plot  and  the  characters  do  not  grip  us  very  much  either, 
as  do  Shakespeare’s. 

2.  In  order  to  describe  him  I  consider  myself  unqualified.  But 
towards  this  person  the  boys  on  the  campus  feel  honored  even 
to  know  him,  besides  having  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
acquainted  with  him. 

3.  The  pilot  is  brought  out  on  a  small  tug  to  meet  the  liner,  which 
he  boards  and  pilots  it  into  the  harbor. 

4.  A  man  or  a  boy  who  picks  out  a  certain  profession  and  finds 
out  later  that  he  does  not  like  it,  then  he  has  made  the  biggest 
mistake  of  his  whole  life. 

5.  To  dissect  Robert  Frost’s  poetry  into  small  bits  and  subject 
each  bit  to  an  analysis  I  shall  not  do. 

6.  He  points  to  all  their  characteristics,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
some  are  correct  and  some  are  not. 

7.  Jones  knocked  the  ball  down  the  third-base  line  which  Sewell 
ran  in  for,  but  couldn’t  get  to  it  in  time. 
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8.  He  said  something  to  me,  but  to  state  what  he  said  I  am  now 
unable  to  do  it. 

9.  He  can  and  has  made  a  romance  more  exciting  than  a  novel 
and  will  and  actually  has  brought  truth  home  to  the  readers 
in  the  guise  of  fiction. 

10.  It  is  within  his  own  conscience  that  the  help  must  come,  unless 
he  wants  his  bad  luck  to  turn  against  him. 

SPLIT  CONSTRUCTIONS 

95.  Avoid  “split”  constructions. 

Words  that  are  logically  related  belong  together.  Any 
aimless  separation  of  closely  related  words  is  likely  to  result 
in  obscurity  or  awkwardness.  (See  Word  Order  —  Smooth 
and  Emphatic ,  82,  and  Position  of  Modifiers,  91.) 

95a.  Avoid  the  split  infinitive. 

Although  the  split  infinitive  ( to  +  adverb  +  infinitive)  is 
defended  by  some  authorities  and  is  occasionally  used  by 
good  writers,  this  construction  seldom  results  in  greater 
naturalness,  clearness,  or  emphasis.  Such  sentences  as 
the  following,  in  which  the  splitting  of  the  infinitive  can 
scarcely  be  avoided  without  awkwardness  or  ambiguity,  are 
exceptional: 

He  failed  to  entirely  comprehend  it.1  (Desirable  for  clearness.) 

“His  fortune  being  jeopardized,  he  hoped  to  more  than  retrieve  it 
by  going  into  speculations  in  Western  lands.”  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt,  The  Winning  of  the  West.  (Clearness  and  naturalness  justify 
this  use  of  the  split  infinitive.)2 

The  student  of  composition  should  of  course  master  the 
rule  before  he  experiments  with  the  exception.  No  valid 

1  This  example  is  quoted  from  Professor  George  O.  Curme’s  A  College 
English  Grammar. 

2  This  sentence  is  quoted  from  an  article  on  the  split  infinitive  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Curme,  published  in  American  Speech  for  May,  1927.  Professor 
Curme’s  discussions  are  interesting  and  valuable. 
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defense  can  be  offered  for  the  following  type  of  split  in¬ 
finitive: 

Dubious:  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  driver  was  going 

to  safely  pass  the  corner. 

Certainly  correct:  I  wanted  to  see  whether  the  driver  was  going 
to  pass  the  corner  safely. 

Dubious:  He  said  that  he  wished  to  publicly  express  his  ap¬ 

preciation  of  the  editorial. 

Note:  Distinguish  between  the  two  following  constructions: 

He  has  never  been  able  to  really  learn. 

This  is  a  rule  to  be  really  learned. 

The  first  is  a  split  infinitive;  the  second  is  not.  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  case,  the  infinitive  to  be  is  followed  by  the  complement 
(past  participle  learned ),  which  in  turn  is  modified  by  the 
adverb  really.  The  use  of  an  adverb  between  be  and  its 
complement  is  not  objectionable. 

95b.  Avoid  the  aimless  separation  of  such  closely  related 
sentence  elements  as  subject  and  verb,  subject 
and  predicate  complement,  verb  and  object,  preposi¬ 
tion  and  object,  reference  word  and  antecedent. 

Awkward:  He,  being  suddenly  called  home,  was  unable  to  take  part 
in  the  work.  (Subject  and  verb  needlessly  separated.) 
She  saw,  at  one  sharp  glance,  the  open  box  on  the  table. 
(Verb  and  object  needlessly  separated.) 

He  turned  the  tables  by  beginning  to  accuse  the  enemies 
in  turn  who  persecuted  him.  (Separation  of  the  who- 
clause  and  its  antecedent.) 

Better:  Being  suddenly  called  home,  he  was  unable  to  take 

part  in  the  work. 

At  one  sharp  glance  she  saw  the  open  box  on  the  table. 
He  turned  the  tables  by  beginning  in  turn  to  accuse 
the  enemies  who  had  long  persecuted  him. 

95c.  Avoid  the  needless  separation  of  the  parts  of  a  verb 
phrase. 

Awkward:  There  on  the  corner  rose  the  great  building  which 
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Summers  had  late  in  the  spring  turned  over  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  ( Had  and  turned  should  not  be  separated  without 
good  reason.) 

95d.  Avoid  the  needless  separation  of  coordinate  (par¬ 
allel)  sentence  elements. 

See  Parallelism ,  86,  Position  of  Modifiers ,  91,  and  Logical 
Sequence  of  Ideas,  90. 

Awkward:  When  we  had  found  a  shelter,  we  dressed  for  the  night 
when  we  had  respread  our  bedding.  (The  rc/^rc-clauses 
are  coordinate  modifiers  of  the  main  clause  and  should 
be  placed  together.) 

We  put  our  arms  around  each  other’s  necks  as  I  got  to 
my  feet,  and  helped  each  other  down  the  slope.  (Place 
the  coordinate  parts  of  a  compound  predicate  together.) 

Exercise:  Recast  the  following  sentences,  avoiding  the  split 

constructions: 

i .  The  sights  of  that  dreadful  night  had  before  I  knew  they  were 
affecting  me  greatly  unnerved  me. 

Q.  We  are  able  to  clearly  see  the  two  leading  characters  and  the 
conflict  within  their  souls. 

3.  For  one  who  has  not  at  any  time  in  his  life  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  English  drama  in  the  times  preceding  Shakespeare 
to  boldly  approach  any  single  selection  of  that  period  with  the 
idea  of  giving  his  fellow  students  who  know  no  more  about  the 
period  than  he  does  an  authoritative  judgment  of  the  times 
would  probably  be  the  rankest  folly. 

4.  I  gazed  at  the  dead  lion  which  lay  at  my  feet  and  felt  very 
proud  of  my  good  aim  naturally. 

5.  Since  the  night  was  clear,  we  could  easily  follow  the  trail  as 
the  stars  were  shining  brightly. 

6.  The  walk  had  on  one  side  been  recently  planted  with  a  hedge. 

7.  Then  we  crawled  as  carefully  as  we  could  towards  the  opening  of 
the  passage-way  into  the  hall,  which  was  very  rough  and  dark. 

8.  I  think  it  would  be  nearer  correct  to  simply  say  that  he  was 
half-shrewd  and  half-simple. 

9.  I  can  hardly  find  the  word  to  exactly  describe  why  I  felt  dis¬ 
couraged. 

10.  Your  attitude  should  be,  so  as  to  admit  no  misunderstanding, 
very  careful. 
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MIXED  OR  INAPPROPRIATE 
FIGURES 

96.  Do  not  use  confused,  unsustained,  or  inappropriate 
figures  of  speech. 

If  you  use  a  metaphor,  choose  one  that  is  consistent  and 
appropriate,  and  do  not  shift  to  another.  An  excellent 
example  of  mixed  figures  is  given  in  the  old  rhetorics,  taken 
from  the  speech  of  an  excited  orator:  “Mr.  Speaker!  I 
smell  a  rat!  I  see  him  floating  in  the  air!  But,  trust  me, 
I  shall  yet  nip  him  in  the  bud.” 

96a.  Avoid  mixed  figures. 

He  is  saving  up  a  nest  egg  and  laying  it  up  for  a  rainy  day. 

To  Tennyson,  Hallam  was  a  guiding  light  upon  whom  he  could 
lean  for  support. 

“Dante,”  an  undergraduate  once  declared,  “stands  with  one 
foot  in  the  Middle  Ages  while  with  the  other  he  salutes  the  rising 
star  of  the  Renaissance!”  (C.  H.  Haskins,  The  Renaissance  of  the 
Twelfth  Century.) 

96b.  Avoid  unsustained  figures. 

Avoid  shifting  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  in  the 
same  sentence  or  short  passage: 

England  became  Queen  of  the  Sea  when  she  defeated  the 
Armada,  and  since  that  time  England  has  had  the  largest  navy  in 
the  world.  (The  figure  in  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  should  be 
sustained  throughout  the  sentence  or  abandoned.) 

The  icy  breath  of  Winter  had  chilled  all  hearts,  and  drivers 
hastened  to  put  on  their  chains. 

Like  a  snake  in  the  grass,  he  spoke  actual  hypocrisy. 

96c.  Avoid  inappropriate,  forced,  or  far-fetched  figures. 

Plain  literalness  of  statement  is  always  preferable  to  any 
figurative  statement  that  gives  the  impression  of  self- 
conscious  elaborateness,  insincerity,  or  artificiality. 
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Can  it  be  said  that  our  colleges  and  universities  are  drifting  from 
the  solid  literature  and  manly  sports  and  actually  promoting 
physical  debasement  and  mental  decay?  Are  the  clabber-brained 
professors  and  teachers  diluting  the  veins  of  the  students  with  the 
whey  of  debauchery?  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  ‘fes¬ 
tivity’  must  have  been  a  hum-dinger.  (Note  the  forced  figures, 
the  shift  from  literal  statement  to  figurative,  and  the  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  tone  of  different  parts  of  this  passage.) 

We  would  ask  for  more  light  on  the  subject  if  we  thought  it  could 
possibly  benefit  us.  We  feel  that  our  ignorance  is  too  deep  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  shining  rays  of  statistical  truth.  We  can  simply 
grope  in  darkness  and  pray  that  our  credulity  may  always  be 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  catch  the  gleams  of  truth  emanating  from 
the  lighthouses  of  our  statistical  laboratories.  (The  figure  here  is 
not  only  forced,  and  too  elaborate,  but  tediously  prolonged. 
What  other  faults  does  this  passage  reveal?) 

Exercise  A.  Comment  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  figures 
in  the  following  sentences,  stating  which  figures  are  effective 
and  which  are  ineffective.  Give  reasons  for  your  opinions. 

1.  A  man  who  has  traveled  the  road  that  contains  stumbling 
blocks  and  disappointments  seems  to  be  better  qualified  to 
serve  as  a  paragon  and  to  make  a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  others  than  is  the  man  who  has  never  battled  with  the  dire 
forces  of  Necessity. 

2.  I  may  be  up  a  tree,  but  I’ll  fight  to  the  last  ditch. 

3.  All  the  electricity  in  the  air  had  gone  into  my  body  and  I 
was  quivering  and  tingling  from  head  to  foot  —  exactly  as  a 
corn  shoots  and  tingles  before  rain.  —  Kipling. 

4.  We  sell  the  cream  of  goods  at  buttermilk  prices. 

5.  He  does  not  have  to  struggle  against  the  voice  of  Conscience, 
since  the  barriers  of  his  soul  are  broken  and  he  has  a  heart  of 
stone. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  We  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  pleading  voice  of  our  English  teacher 
and  then  we  wonder  whether  the  knowledge  so  carefully 
gleaned  in  the  study  of  literature  will  bring  the  lifeboat  of 
bread  and  water  to  our  rescue  when  we  are  on  the  fast-sinking 
ship  of  starvation. 
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2.  “Instead  of  climbing  up  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  Mountain  of 
Knowledge,  instead  of  encouraging  clean  athletic  contests, 
the  students  are  descending  into  the  Vale  of  Ignorance,  where 
Importunate  Bawds  sit  enthroned  to  debauch  mind,  body,  and 
soul,  and  teach  them  bad  habits.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt.” 

3.  And  one  fine  morning  the  wind  fell  calm,  and  a  pleasant 
smell  came  over  the  water,  like  nutmegs  on  a  rum-milk-punch. 
Presently  the  dawn  broke.  And,  lo  and  behold,  a  rousing 
great  wonderful  island,  all  scarlet  with  coral  and  with  rubies. 
The  surf  that  was  beating  on  her  sands  went  shattering  into 
silver  coins,  into  dimes  and  pesetas,  and  francs,  and  fourpenny 
bits.  —  Masefield. 

4.  He  directed  his  footsteps  along  high  and  lofty  channels. 

5.  A  single  life  doth  well  with  churchmen;  for  charity  will  hardly 
water  the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool.  —  Bacon. 

6.  The  river  of  his  History,  which  we  have  traced  from  its  tiniest 
fountains,  and  hoped  to  see  flow  onward,  with  increasing 
current,  into  the  ocean,  herp  dashes  itself  over  that  terrific 
Lover’s  Leap;  and,  as  a  mad-foaming  cataract,  flies  wholly 
into  tumultuous  clouds  of  spray!  Low  down  it  indeed  collects 
again  into  pools  and  plashes;  yet  only  at  a  great  distance,  and 
with  difficulty,  if  at  all,  into  a  general  stream.  —  Carlyle. 

7.  Many  outworn  laws  still  remain  on  the  statute  books  —  dead 
teeth  still  hanging  in  the  mouth  of  the  law. 

8.  Society  has  always  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less  forcefully, 
weeded  out  those  pests  that  gnawed  at  its  vitals. 

9.  Whitman’s  poetry  is  the  embryo  from  which  the  stream  of 
modern  American  poetry  flows. 

10.  This  monopoly  will  prove  to  be  a  deadly  plague,  and  this  new 
octopus  should  be  killed  before  it  spreads  like  a  miasma  over 
our  country. 

1 1.  You  may  laugh  at  our  old-fashioned  ideas,  but  let  this  perco¬ 
late  through  your  reasoning  tank. 

12.  Her  son  was  responsible  for  the  tears  that  burned  their  way 
down  the  mother’s  heart-broken  cheeks. 

13.  “The  crucible  that  once  produced  red  blood  and  sturdy  hearts 
will  surely  produce  a  Paul  Revere,  sounding  the  alarm  and 
•riding  like  hell  over  these  Babylonian  architects,  who  would 

take  us  from  the  sea,  and  molding  the  young  generation  for 
the  dance  of  death,  a  self-inflicted  torture  of  driving  seditious 
nails  into  the  cross  of  national  crucifixion.” 
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14.  “The  British  lion,  whether  it  is  roaming  the  deserts  of  India 
or  climbing  the  forests  of  Canada,  will  not  draw  in  its  horns  or 
retire  into  its  shell.” 

15.  The  old-timer  was  good,  but  not  so  stirring  as  Mr.  Shearer, 
whose  words  cause  the  cockles  of  the  heart  to  nail  the  flag 
to  the  mast.  No  mere  pelf  from  shipbuilders  produces  such 
literature. 

REPETITION  FOR  CLEARNESS 

97.  To  obtain  perfect  clearness  repeat  articles,  posses¬ 
sive  pronouns,  prepositions,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive, 
auxiliary  verbs,  subordinating  conjunctions,  and  other 
connectives  between  parallel  sentence-elements. 

Note  the  obscurity  that  results  from  the  failure  to  repeat 
words  necessary  to  clearness: 

My  friend  and  /\  brother  wrent  with  me.  (Possessive  pronoun 
to  be  repeated.) 

You  should  ask  what  laws  cover  the  case  and  /\  carefully  study 
the  evidence.  (Auxiliary  verb  to  be  repeated.) 

The  story  deals  with  the  trials  of  a  young  couple  who  live  beyond 
their  means  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances  and  /\  thereby  invite 
disaster.  (Relative  pronoun  to  be  repeated.) 

These  people  try  to  cast  a  glamour  of  romance  over  the  world 
and  /\ soften  its  stern  realities.  (Sign  of  the  infinitive  to  be  re¬ 
peated.) 

Both  the  vegetables  and  /\  fruits  were  reduced  in  price.  (Article 
to  be  repeated  for  clearness.  Repetition  of  the  article  is  especially 
demanded  when  both  is  followed  by  two  nouns.) 

Exercise.  In  the  following  sentences  supply  the  words  that 
should  be  repeated  for  clearness: 

1.  We  grasped  and  knocked  him  across  the  room. 

2.  After  all  the  students  have  been  asked  the  same  questions  that 
you  were,  the  judge  then  renders  his  decision. 

3.  The  author  wrote  this  collection  because  he  was  in  love  with 
cities  and  he  wanted  everybody  to  be  familiar  with  these 
“wonderful  Italian  cities.” 

4.  But  I  did  not  need  to  question  any  one  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
excitement  or  where  they  were  all  going. 
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5.  He  merely  did  what  he  had  often  done  and  was  done  by  all 
other  writers. 

6.  To  obtain  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  reading  Pamela,  one 
must  remember  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of  modern  fiction,  and 
be  able  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  people  of  that  time, 
and  must  also  have  plenty  of  time  to  spend  in  reading. 

7.  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday  we  seemed  to  have  known  and  even 
associated  with. 

8.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  began  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
police  of  London,  which  has  perhaps  added  as  much  to  the 
happiness  of  the  body  of  the  people  as  the  policemen  them¬ 
selves. 

9.  This  is  a  story  of  Lord  Byron’s  helmet  which  was  brought  back 
from  Greece  by  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  who,  inspired  by  Lord 
Byron,  devoted  five  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause  of  Greek  in¬ 
dependence,  and  returned  a  century  later  by  his  daughter. 

10.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  costume  is  ugly  with 
an  ugliness  which  youth  may  be  able  to  stand  and  opulence 
to  modify  but,  when  one  is  no  longer  young  and  by  no  means 
wealthy,  becomes  a  veritable  caricature. 

1 1.  She  married  him,  not  because  she  loved  him,  but  he  fascinated 
her. 

12.  Sympathy  is  demanded  for  Katherine  in  one  act  and  rejoicing 
over  the  triumph  of  one  of  her  rivals  in  another. 

13.  The  power  of  imagination  is  likewise  seen  in  Sir  Gawain  more 
than  Beowulf. 

14.  He  lay  for  some  minutes  without  consciousness  and  almost 
breathing. 

15.  This  point  has  been  made  by  the  philosopher,  psychologist, 
and  stylist. 

POINT  OF  VIEW 

98.  Choose  one  point  of  view  and  keep  it  until  there  is  good 
reason  for  changing  to  another. 

98a.  Avoid  aimlessly  shifting  the  subject,  voice,  or  mood, 
in  a  sentence. 

Wrong:  He  came  back  to  college  in  the  fall,  and  all  his  energies 
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were  exerted  in  making  a  soldier  of  himself.  (Shift  of 
subject  and  voice.) 

Right :  He  came  back  to  college  in  the  fall  and  exerted  all  his 
energies  in  making  a  soldier  of  himself. 

Wrong:  We  went  through  a  cotton  mill,  where  the  operatives 
greatly  interested  us. 

Right:  We  went  through  a  cotton  mill,  where  we  were  greatly 
interested  in  the  operatives. 

98b.  Avoid  aimlessly  shifting  the  tense  from  present  to 
past  or  from  past  to  present  in  narration. 

Choose  one  tense  and  use  it  throughout  the  passage. 

Undesirable:  The  flames  were  mounting  higher  and  higher,  and  we 
began  to  wonder  whether  they  would  reach  the 
window  where  she  stood.  A  fireman  runs  up  with  a 
shout,  but  she  did  not  hear  him,  and  just  stood  there. 
She  stands  for  a  long  time,  as  if  dazed,  and  then  was 
hidden  by  the  smoke.  What  shall  we  do? 

98c.  Avoid  aimlessly  shifting  from  a  formal  to  a  colloquial 
style  in  the  same  passage.  See  Connotation,  57. 

Undesirable:  This  piece  of  research  will  make  demands  upon  your 
scholarship  as  well  as  upon  your  ingenuity;  it  is  up  to 
you  to  work  to  the  limit. 

98d.  Avoid  shifting  from  indirect  to  direct  discourse. 

Wrong:  He  asked  me  would  I  come.  (The  word  order  of  direct  dis¬ 
course  is  here  incorrectly  retained  in  the  indirect  discourse.) 
Right:  He  asked  me  whether  I  would  come. 

Wrong:  I  told  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can.  (Here  the  tense  of 
direct  discourse:  “Come  as  soon  as  you  can,”  is  incorrectly 
retained.) 

98e.  Avoid  shifting  the  number,  person,  or  class  of  pro¬ 
nouns,  or  the  number  of  collective  nouns. 

See  Agreement  of  Subject  and  Verb,  5,  and  Agreement  of  Pro¬ 
noun  and  Antecedent,  6. 

Wrong:  If  one  determines  to  avoid  all  misspellings,  you  {they)  can 
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learn  to  spell  correctly.  ( One  is  a  singular  indefinite  pro¬ 
noun.  Ton  and  they  are  personal  pronouns.) 

Right:  If  one  determines  to  avoid  all  misspellings,  one  can  learn 
to  spell  correctly. 

Wrong:  Take  pains  with  spelling  and  one  can  avoid  all  misspellings. 

Right:  Take  pains  with  spelling  and  you  can  avoid  all  mis¬ 
spellings. 

Wrong:  We  examined  the  trees  that  had  been  cut  down  and  which 
were  to  be  used  for  the  walls  of  the  cabin.  (Needless  shift 
from  that  to  which.) 

Wrong:  The  jury  was  requested  to  put  their  decisions  in  writing. 
(Here  the  collective  noun  jury  is  first  regarded  as  the 
singular  subject  of  was  and  is  then  regarded  as  a  plural, 
to  which  their  refers.  Keep  a  consistent  point  of  view 
throughout  the  sentence.) 

Right:  The  jury  was  requested  to  put  its  decision  in  writing.  The 
jurors  were  requested  to  put  their  decisions  in  writing. 
(Note  the  use  of  the  plural  jurors  instead  of  the  collective 
jury.) 

Exercise:  Point  out  and  correct  the  undesirable  shifts  in  point 

of  view: 

1.  I  allowed  my  gaze  to  wander  on  down  into  the  canyon  and 
can  see  the  lakes  and  small  green  patches  of  bushes. 

2.  If  this  play  be  neglected  and  the  vote  goes  against  him,  I  do 
not  know  what  he  will  do. 

3.  He  holds  one’s  attention  by  the  variety  of  the  incidents  he 
relates  and  keeps  you  puzzled  as  to  the  final  outcome. 

4.  I  cannot  imagine  any  one  reading  Fielding  as  they  would  the 
works  of  modern  authors. 

5.  We  traveled  through  this  state,  and  many  quaint  old  customs 
were  observed. 

6.  The  jury  is  locked  in  the  room  and  are  eating  their  dinner. 

7.  The  author’s  descriptions  are  very  long,  and  one  is  left  with 
a  vague  impression  of  what  the  author  is  trying  to  impress 
upon  your  mind. 

8.  In  traveling  through  this  part  of  South  Carolina,  the  only 
towns  that  were  of  any  size  are  Spartanburg  and  Greenville. 

g.  Between  the  jury  and  the  judge  there  was  a  chair  for  the 
witnesses  who  testified  in  the  case.  There  is  a  fence  that  runs 
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across  the  court  room  and  cut  off  the  part  that  is  used  by  the 
officials. 

io.  The  essay  was  a  good  one,  but  in  only  a  few  points  do  I  agree 
with  the  author.  In  the  first  place,  we  agree  with  his  state¬ 
ment  that  a  college  diploma  does  not  give  the  holder  the  title 
“  men  of  learning.” 

GENERAL  OBSCURITY  —  LOOSE 
THINKING 

99.  Avoid  loose  thinking.  Make  every  member  of  the 
sentence  conform  logically  to  the  other  members. 

Lack  of  clearness  caused  by  illogical  expression  can  be 

traced  invariably  to  slovenly  thinking.  The  following  sen¬ 
tences  are  typical  examples  of  such  obscurity: 

Illogical:  Small  airplanes  are  being  built  in  great  numbers  and  are 
now  among  the  most  thriving  American  industries. 
(Lack  of  logical  conformity.  An  airplane  is  not  an 
industry.) 

Logical:  Small  airplanes  are  being  built  in  great  numbers.  The 
building  of  small  airplanes  is  now  among  the  most  thriv¬ 
ing  American  industries. 

Illogical:  Hamlet  is  better  than  any  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies. 

(One  member  of  a  class  is  here  compared  with  every 
member  of  the  class.) 

Logical:  Hamlet  is  better  than  any  other  tragedy  of  Shakespeare. 

[Other  here  excludes  from  the  class,  tragedies,  the  particular 
member  we  are  comparing  with  the  other  members  of 
its  own  class.) 

Illogical:  His  father  is  a  lawyer,  a  profession  I  intend  to  follow. 
(A  lawyer  is  not  a  profession.) 

Logical:  His  father  is  a  lawyer.  I  intend  to  make  law  my  pro¬ 
fession. 

Illogical:  The  reason  he  stopped  college  is  because  he  failed  in  two 
subjects.  ( Because  introduces  an  adverbial  clause  only. 
A  because-c lause  can  tell  why,  but  not  what.  “The  reason 
is”  must  be  completed  by  a  noun,  an  adjective,  or  a 
noun  clause.) 

Logical:  He  stopped  college  because  he  failed  in  two  subjects. 
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Illogical: 

Logical: 

Illogical: 


Logical: 


Illogical: 


Logical: 


Illogical: 


The  reason  he  stopped  college  is  that  he  failed  in  two 
subjects. 

A  real  lady  is  not  a  woman  who  is  impolite.  (The  nega¬ 
tive  should  logically  accompany  impolite  and  not  woman.) 
A  real  lady  is  not  impolite. 

A  real  lady  is  polite. 

The  power  of  imagination  is  created  in  Sir  Gawain  more 
than  Beowulf.  The  reader  remains  in  this  mood  most  of 
the  time  in  Sir  Gawain.  (Does  the  writer  mean  created  or 
displayed ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  “more  than  Beowulf  is 
created”?  Or  “in  Sir  Gawain  more  than  in  Beowulf  ”? 
Repeat  in  to  complete  the  comparison.  What  mood  is 
meant?  No  mood  has  been  mentioned.  What  does 
“most  of  the  time”  modify?  Does  the  phrase  modify 
remains ?  Is  the  verb  reading  understood  with  “most  of  the 
time”?) 

The  power  of  imagination  is  displayed  in  Sir  Gawain  more 
than  in  Beowulf.  The  reader  remains  in  an  imaginative 
mood  most  of  the  time  while  he  is  reading  Sir  Gawain. 
We  know  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  scholar  and  may  gather 
from  this  fact  that  his  characters  would  talk  stiffly. 
(Illogical  reasoning.) 

We  know  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  scholar.  Since  many 
scholars  cannot  lay  aside  their  scholarship  in  their  im¬ 
aginative  works,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Jonson’s 
characters  talk  stiffly  at  times. 

When  once  these  batteries  are  installed,  they  cause  no 
further  trouble  or  expense,  since  they  are  placed  in  small 
metal  cases  beneath  the  floor  or  inside  the  walls  and  do 
not  have  to  be  replaced  oftener  than  once  a  year.  (Con¬ 
tradictory  statements  in  the  same  sentence.  Change  “no 
further  trouble  or  expense”  to  “little  further  trouble  or 
expense.”) 


Exercise  A.  Point  out  the  cause  of  obscurity  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  and  then  rewrite  each  sentence  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  intended  meaning  immediately  clear. 

i.  The  law  recognizes  the  right,  and  indeed  the  duty,  of  the 
Senate  to  delay  measures  of  which  it  disapproves  for  a  period 
of  two  years. 
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2.  Not  only  being  queer-looking,  Stevenson  makes  Mr.  Hyde 
very  brutal. 

3.  Alter  admiring  the  beautiful  scenery  that  lay  on  all  sides  of  us 
for  about  an  hour,  the  long  tramp  home  was  resumed. 

4.  One  day,  while  idly  strolling  along  a  board-walk  in  Atlantic 
City,  an  extremely  strange  accident  happened  to  me. 

5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  owner  of  horses,  mules,  goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs  to  run  at  large. 

6.  Mark  Twain  used  here  the  experiences  that  he  had  gathered 
here  in  writing  his  book  called  Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

7.  I  do  not  understand  just  why  all  these  unnecessary  movements 
in  registering  have  to  be  made,  but  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
our  course  would  be  a  failure  without  it. 

8.  Although  the  sitter  seems  to  be  a  very  stern  and  haughty  man, 
the  artist  has  painted  flowers,  and  one  would  think  that  he  was 
a  lover  of  nature. 

9.  That’s  one  of  the  things  about  which  we  have  no  choice  that 
might  endanger  your  property. 

1  o.  And  if  Mr.  Godwin  really  believed  that  this  was  a  proper  way 
of  amending  the  charter  which  he  has  in  fact  devised  suffers 
from  the  weakness,  wrhich  is  as  serious  in  charters  as  in  other 
things,  of  being  unworkable. 

Exercise  B.  Directions  given  under  Exercise  A. 

1 .  He  was  the  author  of  many  novels,  poems,  and  serious  works. 

2.  Even  though  many  of  the  incidents  resemble  dreams,  you 
enjoy  reading  the  book  if  for  nothing  else  just  to  compare  it 
with  modern  novels. 

3.  The  picture  shows  that  he  is  rich  because  he  is  dressed  in  silk, 
and  he  has  two  large  rings  on  his  finger,  a  vase  of  flowers  on 
the  table,  and  the  fixtures  in  the  room  are  very  suitable. 

4.  The  thought  of  “The  Raven”  is  certainly  worth  expressing, 
and  one  reason  is  because  Poe  expresses  the  thought  so  vividly. 

5.  “The  Necklace,”  being  the  story  of  a  woman,  what  she  has 
and  what  she  wants,  and  her  husband  is  used  as  a  means  to 
heighten  her  situation. 

6.  The  painting  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Robert  West,  showing  him  in 
gala  dress,  hanging  around  his  neck  several  chains  of  gold  and 
clasped  around  his  waist  a  silk  belt  with  a  large  buckle,  and 
wearing  on  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  a  large  ring  and  a 
diamond  in  it. 
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7.  To  gaze  across  the  plain  on  the  edge  of  which  I  stood,  it  being 
covered  with  winter’s  mantle,  to  the  great,  craggy,  ghost-like 
mountains  without  being  moved  in  the  presence  of  the  super¬ 
human  author  of  it  all,  this  was  impossible. 

8.  I  think  it  deducts  to  put  the  ballad  in  this  part  of  the  novel. 

9.  Franklin’s  Autobiography  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  if  not  the 
greatest  autobiography  ever  written. 

10.  This  building  was  used  as  an  office,  a  residence,  and  a  tennis 
court  was  situated  behind  it. 

1 1 .  The  impression  of  a  waterfall  was  given  by  streaks  and  bands 
running  down  the  side  caused  by  rain. 

12.  The  cross  stick  must  be  bent  backward,  after  the  two  sticks 
have  been  tied  together,  so  that  the  cover  will  fit  tightly. 

13.  He  wore  a  loose-fitting  smoking  jacket  when  she  first  looked 
at  him  and  a  pair  of  threadbare  black  trousers. 

14.  He  had  served  with  the  marines,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  navy 
he  was  now  an  ensign. 

15.  Eliot,  an  essayist  who  departs  from  the  beaten  track,  is  a 
champion  of  the  traditional  and  the  writers  of  other  days. 

16.  Irony  is  when  you  say  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

1 7.  He  specialized  in  chemistry,  biology,  and  laboratory  sciences. 

1 8.  The  sun  shone  bright  while  a  stiff  breeze  was  blowing. 

19.  This  useless  rubbish  in  the  yard  gives  a  more  unpleasant  ap¬ 
pearance  to  most  people. 

20.  This  economic  success  is  based  more  than  anything  upon  the 
fact  that  diversified  farming  has  been  introduced. 

2 1 .  He  became  a  doctor  after  trying  many  other  professions. 

22.  He  said  at  that  time  he  would  not  go. 

23.  The  secretary  informed  him  that  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
experience  and  he  ought  to  take  further  training. 

24.  Once  the  foreman  was  shot  at  from  ambush,  saved  only  by 
the  shying  of  his  horse. 

25.  One  of  Shakespeare’s  characteristics  which  is  shown  in  almost 
every  one  of  his  plays  is  because  the  heroine  is  a  stronger  char¬ 
acter  than  the  hero. 


LETTER-WRITING 


Every  one  at  some  time  or  other  has  to  write  letters.  They 
may  be  personal  letters,  business  letters,  or  formal  or  in¬ 
formal  social  notes.  Letter- writing,  indeed,  is  the  most 
widespread  form  of  written  composition.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  know  the  correct  usage  in  all  the  various 
types. 

The  parts  of  a  letter  are  these: 

1.  The  Heading 

2.  The  Inside  Address 

3.  The  Greeting 

4.  The  Body 

5.  The  Complimentary  Close 

6.  The  Signature 

Certain  forms  are  prescribed  for  these  parts.  Business 
letters  must  strictly  adhere  to  these  forms;  personal  letters 
may  sometimes  neglect  them. 

100a.  In  the  heading,  give  the  full  address  of  the  writer 
and  the  date  of  writing. 

The  heading  should  be  placed  at  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  of  the  sheet. 

The  following  are  examples  of  correct  headings: 

39  Farwell  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio, 
July  29,  1931. 

100  Nash  Avenue 
San  Francisco,  California 
August  4,  1931 

Southport,  Maine,  June  10,  1931 

Note:  The  first  example  shows  the  “closed”  form  of  punc¬ 
tuation;  the  second  the  “open”  form.  It  is  better  to  use  the 
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closed  form  until  you  are  sure  of  yourself.  Then  you  may 
do  as  you  like. 

100b.  The  inside  address  is  the  address  of  the  person 
written  to.  It  is  placed  three  or  four  spaces  below 
the  heading,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

The  following  examples  are  correct: 

Mr.  James  Montgomery, 

17  Richelieu  Street, 

Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Brown 
54  East  Walpole  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


The  First  National  Bank, 

Brownville,  Tennessee. 

The  first  line  of  the  inside  address  should  be  flush  with  the 
left-hand  margin  of  the  body  of  the  letter.  Some  title  should 
always  precede  the  name  of  the  person  addressed.  In  the 
case  of  individuals,  use  Mr.,  Dr.,  Professor  (never  Prof);  in 
the  case  of  firms  or  organized  bodies  use  Messrs.,  Aimes. 
(. Mesdames )  for  a  group  composed  of  women.  Honorable  is 
used  for  a  person  holding  an  important  government  position; 
e.g.,  a  senator,  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  a  governor,  etc. 


100c.  The  greeting  should  be  placed  about  two  spaces 
below  the  inside  address  and  even  with  the  left- 
hand  margin  of  the  letter. 


The  following  forms  are  usual: 


In  Business  Letters 
Dear  Sir: 
Gentlemen: 
Mesdames: 

Sir: 

My  dear  Sir: 


In  Personal  Letters 

Dear  Mr.  Dimsdale: 
Dear  Miss  Smith: 

My  dear  Robinson: 
Dear  Professor  Jones: 
Dear  Jack, 


Note:  My  dear  Sir  is  more  formal  than  Dear  Sir;  My  dear 
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Mr.  Brown  than  Dear  Mr.  Brown.  Avoid  such  greetings  as 
Dear  Friend,  Friend  Jones,  Dear  Sirs. 

Note:  In  business  letters  it  is  customary  to  use  a  colon 
after  the  greeting;  in  personal  letters,  a  comma  may  be  used. 

lOOd.  The  body  of  the  letter  must  follow  the  rules  of  good 
usage. 

A  letter  is  a  form  of  composition;  punctuation,  grammar 
and  spelling,  paragraphing,  clearness  and  emphasis  have  to 
be  considered  just  as  in  any  other  kind  of  writing.  Those 
who  have  mastered  the  principles  of  written  expression  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  composing  a  good  letter,  whether  it  be 
the  formal  business  type  or  the  informal  personal  kind. 

In  business  letters  the  following  cautions  should  be  ob¬ 
served:  Do  not  use  the  “telegraphic  style.”  Avoid  phrases 
like  “yours  of  the  30th  to  hand,”  “in  reply  would  say.” 
Do  not  say  “enclosed  please  find.”  If  you  must  use  the 
formula,  say  “enclosed  find  twenty- five  cents,  for  which 
please  send  me.” 

Come  to  the  point  quickly. 

Arrange  your  ideas  in  logical  order.  Suppose,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  are  applying  for  a  position.  The  first  para¬ 
graph  should  indicate  your  personal  fitness  —  age,  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.;  the  second,  your  experience;  the  third,  a  list  of 
references,  giving  names  and  business  positions. 

Be  clear,  concise,  and  courteous. 


lOOe.  The  close  consists  of  the  phrase  by  which  one  brings 
the  letter  to  an  end. 


The  following  are  the 

^or  Business  Letters 
Yours  truly, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Yours  respectfully, 
Very  truly  yours, 


usual  forms: 

For  Personal  Letters 
Yours  sincerely, 
Very  sincerely, 
Cordially  yours, 
Yours  affectionately, 
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Note:  The  close  should  come  at  the  middle  of  the  page 
about  two  spaces  below  the  last  line  of  the  letter.  Begin  it 
with  a  capital  and  end  it  with  a  comma.  As  a  rule,  do  not 
use  Tours  sincerely  in  business  letters.  The  phrase  Tours 
respectfully  should  be  reserved  for  those  in  high  office,  or  for 
a  correspondent  much  older  than  the  writer. 

Avoid  such  phrases  as  Tours  for  good  business,  or  Tours  for 
efficiency,  or  Thanking  you  in  advance. 


lOOf.  The  outside  address  (address  on  the  envelope) 
should  follow  one  of  the  models  given  below. 


J.  L.  Morrow, 

84  Seens  St., 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  Karl  Johnson, 

31  Filmore  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Harley  Bentley 
717  South  Street 
Boise,  Idaho 

Professor  William  O’Brien 
25  Branksome  Avenue 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Note:  The  form  given  in  the  first  example  is  recommended 
by  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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100  g 

A  married  woman  is  usually  addressed  thus:  Mrs.  Albert  W. 
Turnbull  (rather  than  Mrs.  Madeline  Turnbull).  Do  not  ad¬ 
dress  a  wife,  however,  by  the  husband’s  title: 

Wrong:  Mrs.  Dr.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Professor  Jones. 

Right:  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Jones. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  titles  used  in  addressing 
persons  in  high  positions: 

The  Honorable  —  before  the  names  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  members  of  the  cabinet,  governors,  senators,  con¬ 
gressmen,  judges. 

Salutation:  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Dear  Mr.  President,  Dear  President 
Hoover,  Dear  Mr.  Secretary,  My  dear  Governor. 

His  Excellency  —  before  the  names  of  ambassadors;  sometimes  used 
before  the  names  of  the  President  or  Vice-President. 
Salutation:  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Mr.  President,  Dear  Mr.  Ambas¬ 
sador. 

His  Honor  —  before  the  names  of  justices,  judges,  mayors. 

Salutation:  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Dear  Mr.  Justice,  Your  Honor, 
Dear  Mr.  Mayor. 

The  Reverend  —  before  names  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men. 

Wrong:  Rev.  Blandford,  Rev.  Fr.  O’Dea 

Right:  The  Reverend  Ralph  Blandford,  The  Reverend 

Father  O’Dea 

Salutation:  Sir,  My  dear  Sir,  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  Reverend 
and  dear  Father. 

lOOg.  Use  good  stationery. 

Paper  and  envelopes  should  always  be  of  good  quality. 
Business  letters  are  usually  typewritten  on  paper  about  8p£ 
by  1 1  inches  in  size.  The  sheet  is  written  on  one  side  only 
and  folded  once  across  in  the  middle  and  then  twice  in  the 
other  direction  so  as  to  fit  in  an  ordinary  business  envelope. 
This  envelope  is  about  by  inches. 

In  personal  correspondence  use  plain,  unruled  paper. 
White  paper  is  best,  though  there  is  no  objection  to  delicate 
grays  or  blues.  Anything  conspicuous  is  in  bad  taste. 
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MODEL  LETTERS 

The  following  is  a  typical  business  letter: 

NEW  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
145  Broadway 
New  York 


October  16,  19 — 

Mr.  Ralph  H.  French, 

215  Water  Street, 

Buffalo,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir: 

We  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  October  14,  which  has  come  to  us 
to-day. 

Since  we  do  not  carry  on  a  retail  business,  we  cannot  send  the 
Amplivox  to  you  directly  from  the  plant.  For  your  convenience 
we  enclose  a  list  of  four  dealers  in  your  city  who  carry  our  speaker: 

The  Hubbell,  Lansing  Company, 

164  Park  Avenue. 

George  R.  Mac  Kay, 

1 14  Sherbrook  Street. 

Lambert  and  Lambert,  Radios, 

Wheeland  Street. 

The  Radio  Store, 

13  Main  Street. 

By  trading  directly  with  the  dealers  you  will  have  the  advantage 
of  selecting  the  size  and  shape  in  the  Amplivox  that  suits  you  best. 
You  will  also  receive  expert  advice  and  suggestions  from  the  dealer 
for  attaching  the  Amplivox  so  as  to  get  from  it  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  Our  dealers  will  be  pleased  to  extend  to  you  what  we 
cannot  from  a  distance,  Personal  Service. 

We  enclose  your  check  for  $6.50.  We  also  congratulate  you  on 
your  choice  of  an  Amplivox.  \  ou  have  chosen  a  speaker  of  which 
you  will  be  proud. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NEW  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATION 
By 

Enc. 
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Note:  The  “block”  form  of  paragraphing,  as  used  above, 
is  preferred  by  some  firms.  Others  use  the  “indented” 
form. 

The  personal  letter  should  never  be  slighted.  In  this  type 
there  is,  of  course,  less  formality  than  in  the  business  letter. 
A  letter  to  a  friend  may  be  made  a  delightful  thing,  if 
one  chooses  to  take  a  little  trouble.  It  is  a  pity  that  in 
our  modern  friendly  correspondence  the  amenities  of  the 
“gentlest  art”  are  so  often  marred  by  slang  or  careless  ex¬ 
pression.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the  published  letters  of 
some  well-known  man  in  order  to  see  how  pleasant  such 
communications  may  become.  Here,  for  example,  is  a 
letter  from  Dickens  inviting  his  friend  the  artist  Maclise  to 
pay  him  a  visit: 

My  dear  Maclise: 

My  foot  is  in  the  house, 

My  bath  is  on  the  sea, 

And,  before  I  take  a  souse, 

Here’s  a  single  note  to  thee. 

It  merely  says  that  the  sea  is  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  sub¬ 
limity;  that  this  place  is,  as  the  Guide  Book  most  justly  observes, 
“unsurpassed  for  the  salubrity  of  the  refreshing  breezes,  which  are 
wafted  on  the  ocean’s  pinnons  from  the  far-distant  shores.”  That 
the  sea  is  rolling  away  in  front  of  the  window  at  which  I  indite 
this  epistle,  and  that  everything  is  as  fresh  and  glorious  as  fine 
weather  and  a  splendid  coast  can  make  it.  Bear  these  recom¬ 
mendations  in  mind,  and  come  to  the  bower  which  is  shaded  for 
you  in  the  one-pair  front,  where  no  chair  or  table  has  four  legs 
of  the  same  length,  and  where  no  drawers  will  open  till  you  have 
pulled  the  pegs  off,  and  then  they  keep  open  and  won’t  shut  again. 

COME! 

I  can  no  more. 

Always  faithfully  yours, 

Charles  Dickens. 

The  following  are  examples  of  formal  social  notes.  They 
are  invariably  written  in  the  third  person.  No  abbrevia- 
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tions  are  used,  except  Mr.,  Mrs.,  and  Dr.  Dates  and  hours 
are  written  in  full. 

Mrs.  Blenkinson  requests  the  pleasure  of  Dr.  Bodwin’s 
company  at  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  May  the  seventh, 
at  seven  o’clock. 

io  Manson  Avenue, 

April  the  thirtieth. 


Dr.  Bodwin  accepts  with  pleasure  the  kind  invitation  of 
Mrs.  Blenkinson  to  dinner  on  Friday  evening,  May  the 
seventh,  at  seven  o’clock. 

17  Dale  Street, 

May  the  first. 


Dr.  Bodwin  regrets  that  he  is  unable  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  of  Mrs.  Blenkinson  to  dinner  on  Friday  evening. 
May  the  seventh,  at  seven  o’clock. 

17  Dale  Street, 

May  the  first. 

Exercise  A.  Follow  the  directions  given  below. 

1.  As  secretary  of  a  club,  write  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  other 
members  urging  them  to  attend  an  important  meeting,  and 
giving  all  the  necessary  information. 

2.  In  alighting  from  a  public  bus,  you  had  your  clothing  splashed 
with  mud  because  of  the  driver’s  carelessness.  As  the  damage 
is  irremediable,  you  decide  to  write  a  letter  to  the  company 
asking  them  to  arrange  to  give  compensation. 

3.  A  young  friend  who  contemplates  entering  your  college  writes 
to  you,  asking  your  opinion  of  the  probable  value  to  him  of  the 
course  in  economics.  Write  him  a  helpful  answer. 

4.  A  friend  has  owed  you  money  for  some  months,  has  twice 
apologized  for  non-payment,  and  has  now  removed  to  another 
city.  Write  a  letter  that  will  induce  him  to  pay  and  that  will 
also  retain  his  friendship. 
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5.  Select  from  a  reliable  newspaper  an  advertisement  of  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  you  would  like  to  fill.  Write  a  complete  letter  of 
application. 

Exercise  B.  Follow  the  directions  given  below. 

1.  Write  a  letter  thanking  the  mother  of  your  friend,  at  whose 
home  you  have  been  entertained  during  two  weeks  of  your 
summer  vacation. 

2.  Write  a  letter  to  the  debate  coach  of  a  neighboring  college, 
asking  him  to  set  a  date  for  meeting  your  team  in  an  inter¬ 
collegiate  contest. 

3.  In  your  excitement  about  an  unexpected  event,  you  failed  to 
keep  an  engagement  to  take  Sunday  tea  with  an  elderly  lady, 
a  friend  of  your  mother’s.  Write  an  apology. 

4.  An  acquaintance  has  borrowed  a  book  belonging  to  a  set 
which  you  value,  and  has  failed  to  return  it,  though  you  have 
reminded  him  of  it  once  in  conversation,  and  have  written 
him  one  note  about  it.  Write  a  letter  inducing  him  to  return 
the  book. 

5.  A  young  woman  writes  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  young  man 
whom  she  has  recently  met  and  who  has  impressed  her  favor¬ 
ably.  Though  this  young  man  has  a  good  reputation,  you 
dislike  him.  Send  an  impartial  reply. 

6.  Write  a  cheery  letter  about  your  college  life  to  a  friend  con¬ 
valescing  in  the  country. 

7.  Your  mother  would  enjoy  knowing  how  you  spend  your  leisure 
time.  Write  a  letter  that  will  give  her  an  adequate  idea. 

8.  A  facetious  friend  has  sent  you  an  amusing  trifle  as  a  Christmas 
gift.  Thank  him. 

9.  You  have  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  dining  with  a  celebrity. 
Write  a  letter  telling  some  one  about  the  occasion. 

10.  Invite  a  friend  to  take  a  walking  tour  over  your  favorite  moun¬ 
tain  trail. 


PRECIS-WRITING 


Precis-writing  is  a  form  of  composition  which  possesses 
great  practical  value.  The  term  precis  is  taken  from  the 
French  and  means  literally  a  “cut-down  statement.”  It  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  an  abstract  or  summary;  still  less  is  it 
a  restatement,  or  a  paraphrase.  The  precis  must  contain 
the  essence  of  the  selection  dealt  with,  but  it  must  be  precise, 
accurate,  and  well-expressed. 

The  precis  originated  in  connection  with  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondence,  where  strict  accuracy  and  careful  expression 
are  necessary.  If  the  secretary  of  a  diplomat  has  to  prepare 
a  body  of  correspondence  for  ready  reference,  it  is  not  enough 
to  “summarize”  the  letters.  He  must  make  a  precis  of  each 
letter  in  the  group  under  consideration,  and  thus  produce  an 
exact  statement  of  the  heart  of  the  matter,  phrased  in  clear 
and  readable  form.  If  the  final  record  is  to  be  a  truthful 
presentation  of  what  has  been  written,  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  most  precise  transcript  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  desired  result. 

The  method  may  be  used  in  dealing  with  any  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  we  wish  to  present  an  accurate  impression. 
The  insistent  demand  for  accuracy  demands  thoughtful 
reading;  the  necessity  for  clearness  enforces  straightforward 
expression.  Thus,  the  writer  of  a  precis  must  think  care¬ 
fully,  and  must  compose  clearly  and  concisely.  He  must 
avoid  hasty  conclusions  and  mental  short-cuts;  he  must 
resist  the  tendency  towards  wordiness,  repetition,  or  loose 
style. 

The  following  simple  rules  should  be  followed  in  making 
a  precis: 
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101a.  Select  the  pith  of  the  material. 

To  do  this,  you  must  read  your  material  until  you  have 
thoroughly  mastered  it. 

101b.  Follow  the  plan  of  your  original. 

Remember  that  you  are  not  to  rearrange  thoughts  or 
facts,  but  to  reproduce  them  truthfully  in  a  highly  con¬ 
densed  form. 

101c.  Use  your  own  words. 

The  language  of  the  original  will  probably  be  unsuitable 
for  your  purposes.  Your  aim  must  be  to  state  the  heart  of 
the  passage  in  words  of  your  own  choosing. 

lOld.  Write  good  English. 

A  precis  must  be  a  model  of  clear  sentence  work.  There 
must  be  no  weak  or  disconnected  phrasing. 

lOle.  Master  the  following  principles. 

Length.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precis  may  be  about  one  third  as 
long  as  the  original.  In  practice  it  is  often  possible  to  reduce  the 
length  still  further.  The  great  point  is  to  see  that  nothing  vital 
is  left  out. 

Time.  It  will  be  found  that,  as  in  all  writing,  practice  will  give 
increased  speed.  The  student  should  be  warned,  however,  against 
mere  facility  in  getting  things  down  on  paper.  Accuracy  is  far 
more  important  than  speed,  and  accuracy  is  attainable  only 
through  care.  Be  accurate,  therefore,  and  let  the  time  element 
take  care  of  itself. 

Material.  The  principles  of  precis-writing  apply  alike  to  a  single 
paragraph  and  to  a  whole  literary  unit,  such  as  an  essay  or  a  poem. 
Since  your  aim  is  to  reproduce  the  essential  part  of  the  material, 
you  must  master  the  content  of  the  work  in  hand  so  that  nothing 
vital  is  omitted. 

Practical  value.  In  certain  fields  the  precis  is  an  actual  necessity; 
in  all  fields  it  possesses  a  distinct  practical  value.  As  a  form  of 
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composition  it  is  highly  constructive.  It  tends  to  increase  the 
vocabulary;  it  develops  clearness  of  thought;  it  enforces  firmness 
of  style.  There  can  be  nothing  loose  or  “sloppy”  about  a  good 
precis.  And  though  the  stylistic  beauty  of  the  original  cannot, 
of  course,  be  reproduced,  yet  the  completed  work  must  be  clear, 
orderly,  and  readable. 

Especially  in  note-taking  and  in  general  reading,  the  art  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  precis  may  be  applied  to  great  advantage  by  the  student. 
The  demand  for  clearness  of  expression  and  accuracy  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  which  is  absolutely  invariable,  will  ensure  the  development 
of  the  best  possible  medium  for  reporting  and  preserving  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  work  in  hand. 

We  give  below  two  examples  of  precis-writing,  from  Pre¬ 
cis-Writing  for  American  Schools,  by  Samuel  Thurber,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  process.  The  first  is  taken  from  Macaulay’s  Essay 
on  Johnson ;  the  second,  from  Cardinal  Newman’s  The  Idea 
of  a  University. 

(0 

Original 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England,  had  it  been 
a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when  Johnson  took  up  his 
residence  in  London.  In  the  preceding  generation  a  writer  of 
eminent  merit  was  sure  to  be  munificently  rewarded  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pension  or  a  sinecure 
place;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  politics,  he  might  hope  to 
be  a  Member  of  Parliament,  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  an  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  a  Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
name  several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the  least 
successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  booksellers. 
But  Johnson  entered  on  his  vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the 
dreary  interval  which  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity.  Literature 
had  ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great,  and  had 
not  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  public.  One 
man  of  letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had  acquired  by  his  pen  what  was 
then  considered  as  a  handsome  fortune,  and  lived  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  nobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a  solitary 
exception.  Even  an  author  whose  reputation  was  established,  and 
whose  works  were  popular,  such  an  author  as  Thomson,  whose 
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Seasons  were  in  every  library,  such  an  author  as  Fielding,  whose 
Pasquin  had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beggar's 
Opera ,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning  his  best  coat,  the 
means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  cookshop  underground,  where  he 
could  wipe  his  hands,  after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  New¬ 
foundland  dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humiliations 
and  privations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who  still  had  to  earn  a 
name.  One  of  the  publishers  to  whom  Johnson  applied  for  em¬ 
ployment  measured  with  a  scornful  eye  his  athletic  though  un¬ 
couth  frame,  and  exclaimed:  “You  had  better  get  a  porter’s  knot, 
and  carry  trunks.”  Nor  was  the  advice  bad,  for  a  porter  was 
likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed  and  as  comfortably  lodged  as  a  poet. 

(351  words) 


Precis 

Authors  were  never  so  poorly  paid  as  when  Johnson  came  to  live  in  London. 
The  period  when  writers  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  statesmen  had 
passed.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  they  received  large  profits 
from  the  sale  of  their  books  to  the  public.  With  the  exception  of  Pope,  who 
made  a  large  fortune  by  writing,  literary  men  remained  miserably  poor.  This 
was  true  even  of  such  popular  authors  as  Thomson  and  Fielding.  So  dreary, 
i?ideed,  was  the  condition  of  literature  that  Johnson  would  probably  have 
earned  a  better  living  as  a  porter  than  as  a  professional  writer. 

(100  words) 


(2) 

It  is  a  great  point  then  to  enlarge  the  range  of  studies  which  a 
university  professes,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  students;  and,  though 
they  cannot  pursue  every  subject  which  is  open  to  them,  they  will 
be  the  gainers  by  living  among  those  and  under  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  circle.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  advantage  of  a 
seat  of  universal  learning,  considered  as  a  place  of  education.  An 
assemblage  of  learned  men,  zealous  for  their  own  sciences,  and 
rivals  of  each  other,  are  brought,  by  familiar  intercourse  and  for 
the  sake  of  intellectual  peace,  to  adjust  together  the  claims  and 
relations  of  their  respective  subjects  of  investigation.  They  learn 
to  respect,  to  consult,  to  aid  each  other.  Thus  is  created  a  pure 
and  clear  atmosphere  of  thought,  which  the  student  also  breathes, 
though  in  his  own  case  he  pursues  only  a  few  sciences  out  of  the 
multitude.  He  profits  by  an  intellectual  tradition  which  is  inde¬ 
pendent  of  particular  teachers,  which  guides  him  in  his  choice  of 
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subjects,  and  duly  interprets  for  him  those  which  he  chooses.  He 
apprehends  the  great  outlines  of  knowledge,  the  principles  on 
which  it  rests,  the  scale  of  its  parts,  its  lights  and  its  shades,  its  great 
points  and  its  little,  as  he  otherwise  cannot  apprehend  them. 
Hence  it  is  that  his  education  is  called  “liberal.”  A  habit  of  mind 
is  formed  which  lasts  through  life,  of  which  the  attributes  are  free¬ 
dom,  equitableness,  calmness,  moderation,  and  wisdom;  or  what 
in  a  former  discourse  I  have  ventured  to  call  a  philosophic  habit. 
This  then  I  would  assign  as  the  special  fruit  of  the  education  fur¬ 
nished  at  a  university,  as  contrasted  with  other  places  of  teaching  or 
modes  of  teaching.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of  a  university  in  its 
treatment  of  its  students.  (325  words) 

Precis  A.  It  is  well  for  a  university  to  enlarge  its  range  of  studies,  so  that 
even  if  a  student  does  not  pursue  many  of  these,  he  will  at  least  be  influenced 
by  the  association  and  atmosphere  of  men  representing  all  branches  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  will  acquire  the  philosophic  habit  which  is  the  basis  of  a  liberal 
education.  (55  words) 

Precis  B.  At  a  university  which  offers  a  wide  range  of  studies  there  is 
brought  together  an  assemblage  of  authorities  in  various  fields  of  learning. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  men  are  rivals,  they  respect,  help,  and  consult 
each  other.  This  cooperation  of  learned  men  creates  an  intellectual  atmos¬ 
phere  beneficial  to  every  student.  From  it  he  derives  a  spirit  of  freedom, 
moderation,  wisdom,  and  justice  —  qualities  which  are  the  foundation  of  a 
liberal  education.  (75  words) 

Exercise  A.  Make  a  precis  of  the  following  passage: 

Suppose  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  and  fortune  of 
every  one  of  us  would,  one  day  or  other,  depend  upon  his  winning 
or  losing  a  game  of  chess.  Don’t  you  think  that  we  should  all 
consider  it  to  be  a  primary  duty  to  learn  at  least  the  names  and  the 
moves  of  the  pieces;  to  have  a  notion  of  a  gambit,  and  a  keen  eye 
for  all  the  means  of  giving  and  getting  out  of  check?  Do  you  not 
think  that  we  should  look,  with  a  disapprobation  amounting  to 
scorn,  upon  the  father  who  allowed  his  son,  or  the  state  which 
allowed  its  members,  to  grow  up  without  knowing  a  pawn  from  a 
knight? 

Yet  it  is  a  very  plain  and  elementary  truth,  that  the  life,  the 
fortune,  and  the  happiness  of  every  one  of  us,  and,  more  or  less, 
of  those  who  are  connected  with  us,  do  depend  upon  our  knowing 
something  of  the  rules  of  a  game  infinitely  more  difficult  and 
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complicated  than  chess.  It  is  a  game  which  has  been  played  for 
untold  ages,  every  man  and  woman  of  us  being  one  of  the  two 
players  in  a  game  of  his  or  her  own.  The  chessboard  is  the  world, 
the  pieces  are  the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  the  rules  of  the  game 
are  what  we  call  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  player  on  the  other  side 
is  hidden  from  us.  We  know  that  his  play  is  always  fair,  just,  and 
patient.  But  also  we  know,  to  our  cost,  that  he  never  overlooks  a 
mistake,  or  makes  the  smallest  allowance  for  ignorance.  To  the 
man  who  plays  well,  the  highest  stakes  are  paid,  with  that  sort  of 
overflowing  generosity  with  which  the  strong  shows  delight  in 
strength.  And  one  who  plays  ill  is  checkmated  —  without  haste, 
but  without  remorse. 

My  metaphor  will  remind  some  of  you  of  the  famous  picture  in 
which  Retzsch  has  depicted  Satan  playing  at  chess  with  man  for 
his  soul.  Substitute  for  the  mocking  fiend  in  that  picture  a  calm, 
strong  angel  who  is  playing  for  love,  as  we  say,  and  would  rather 
lose  than  win  —  and  I  should  accept  it  as  an  image  of  human  life. 
(T.  H.  Huxley,  A  Liberal  Education .) 

Other  passages  suitable  for  precis-making  will  be  found 
in  the  course  of  your  reading  in  history  and  literature.  In 
general,  selections  like  the  following  will  prove  useful  in  de¬ 
veloping  power  and  skill: 

Macaulay,  History  of  England,  Chapter  III;  Huxley,  On  a 
Piece  of  Chalk ;  Stevenson,  Walt  Whitman ;  Arnold,  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism ;  Lincoln,  Cooper  Union  Address. 


INDEX1 


Figures  in  bold-face  type  refer  to  sections  ( see  lining-page  chart);  figures  in 
Roman  to  pages. 


Abbreviations,  exercises,  62;  punctua¬ 
tion  of,  221 

33,  247-49;  place  of,  247;  capitali¬ 
zation  of,  248;  contractions,  248; 
ditto  marks,  248;  of  titles,  248;  period 
after,  248;  exercises,  248 

in  footnotes,  257;  undesirable,  319 
Absolute,  definition,  180 
Absolute  phrase  misused  as  sentence, 
136;  commas  to  set  off,  199 

85,  381,  382;  containing  perfect 
participle  or  personal  pronoun,  381; 
at  end  of  sentence,  382.  See  also 
Word  order 

Abstract  noun,  defined,  185 
Accept,  except,  319 

Acknowledgment,  for  borrowed  ma¬ 
terial,  239 

Active  voice,  and  frequent  shifts  to 
passive,  380 
Ad,  319 

Address,  inside,  of  letter,  420;  outside, 
of  letter,  422,  423 
Adjectives,  verbal,  129 

and  adverbs,  misuses  of,  11, 166-69; 
distinction  in  form,  166;  after  verbs 
of  seeing,  hearing,  or  feeling,  167;  as 
nouns,  167;  exercises,  168 

pronominal,  173;  definition,  180 
Adjective  clause,  180 
Adverbial  clause,  misused  as  noun 
clause,  14,  176-78 
definition,  180 

Adverbs,  adjectives  and,  misuses  of,  11, 
166-69;  distinction  in  form,  166; 
after  verbs  of  seeing,  hearing,  and 
feeling,  167;  after  factitive  verbs, 
168;  exercises,  168 

conjunctive  and  simple  conjunc¬ 
tions,  170;  pure  and  conjunctive, 
1 71 ;  definition,  180 
Affect,  effect,  319 


After,  not  to  be  used  with  perfect 
participles,  161 
Aggravate,  320 
Agree  to,  agree  with,  320 
Agreement,  of  subject  and  verb,  5,  143- 
47;  singular  pronouns,  143;  singula* 
subject  and  plural  modifier,  143;  two 
or  more  subjects  joined  by  and,  144; 
with  grammatical  subject,  144; 
singular  subjects  joined  by  or,  nor, 
or  but,  145;  with  collective  noun, 
145;  with  nouns  plural  in  form  but 
singular  in  meaning,  145;  contracted 
verb  forms,  146;  relative  pronoun  re¬ 
ferring  to  plural  antecedent,  146; 
singular  verb  with  expletive  it,  146; 
with  expletive  there,  146;  with  sub¬ 
ject,  not  predicate  noun,  146 

of  pronoun  and  antecedent,  6,  147- 
49.  I73_74;  singular  pronoun  with 
singular  antecedent,  147;  of  pronoun 
referring  to  both  singular  and  plural 
antecedents,  148;  of  pronoun  with 
collective  nouns,  148 
Aikins,  H.  A.,  Principles  of  Logic, 
quoted,  98 
Ain't,  320 

All  the  farther,  faster,  quicker,  320 
All  right,  “alright,”  320 
All  together,  altogether,  320 
Allow  (’low),  320 
Allusion,  illusion,  320 
Allusive,  elusive,  illusive,  320 
Almost,  position  of,  392.  See  Most. 
Alone,  only,  320 
Already,  all  ready,  320 
Also,  and  preferred  as  conjunction,  320 
position  of,  374 

Alternate  order,  in  paragraphs,  84 
Alumnus,  alumni,  alumna,  alumnce, 
320 

Ambiguous  reference,  398 


The  citations  do  not  include  the  spelling  list's  on  pages  270-88. 
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A  mong.  See  Between 
And  etc.,  320 

And  not,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 

And  which,  87,  385,  386;  exercises,  385 
Anglicisms,  290  n. 

Antecedent,  pronoun  and,  agreement 
of,  147-49,  173,  174;  definition,  172, 
180;  reference  to  definite,  174;  posi¬ 
tion  of  relative  clause,  392 
Antonyms,  318 
Any,  for  at  all,  320 
Any  one,  and  singular  verb,  143 
Any  other,  321 
Any  place,  no  place,  etc.,  321 
Anybody,  and  singular  verb,  143 
Anyhow,  321 

Anything  like,  nothing  like,  321 
Anyways,  321 

Apostrophe,  25,  226-28;  to  form 

possessive,  226,  227;  to  show 

omissions,  227;  to  form  plurals,  228; 
exercises,  228 

Appositive  phrase,  written  as  complete 
sentence,  136 

Appositives,  case  of,  150;  definition, 
181;  commas  to  set  off,  200 
Apt,  321 

Archaic  and  obsolete  words,  50,  290 
Arnold,  M.,  quoted,  41,  47,  372 
Article,  definition,  181;  omission  of  in 
titles,  241 

As,  case  after,  150;  punctuation  of,  201; 
for  that  or  whether,  321;  for  such  as, 
321 ;  overworked  as  conjunction,  321 ; 
not  so. . .  as  in  negative  comparisons, 
■321;  omitted  in  comparisons,  353 
Aj-clause,  suspended,  374 
As  if,  319 

As  well  as,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 
At,  321 
Auto,  321 

Auxiliary,  definition,  181;  modal,  de¬ 
fined,  184;  repetition  of  for  clearness, 

411 

Awful,  awfully,  321 

Babbitt,  I.,  Literature  and  the  American 
College,  quoted,  85,  97 
Babson,  R.  W.,  quoted,  267 
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Bacon,  quoted,  27,  410;  Of  Simulation 
and  Dissimulation,  quoted,  79 
Bagehot,  A Esthetics  quoted,  74 
Balance,  principle  of,  24;  for  emphasis, 
38-40;  exercises,  45,  46 
77,  361,  362;  exercises,  361 
Balance,  for  the  rest  or  the  others,  321 
Beginning,  and  ending  of  themes, 
117-24;  exercises,  119 
Being  as,  321 
Belong  to  be,  321 

Bennett,  A.,  The  Old  Wives'  Tale 
quoted,  71 
Beside,  besides,  321 
Between,  among,  322 
Bible,  punctuation  of  references  to, 
220;  capitals  for  words  referring  to, 
245 

Bibliographical  material,  in  footnotes, 
258;  abbreviations  in,  247 

37,  259,  260;  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  259;  arrangement  of,  260 
Blame  it  on,  322 
Body,  of  letter,  421 

Borrowed  material,  acknowledgment 
for,  239 
Both,  324 

Brackets,  parentheses  and,  26,  228-30 

Brainy,  322 

Bully,  322 

Bunch,  322 

Burke,  E.,  quoted,  47 

Burroughs,  J.,  quoted,  85,  86 

Business  letter,  424 

Bust,  busied,  322 

But,  singular  subjects  joined  by,  145; 
double  negative  formed  with,  178; 
preceded  by  comma  for  emphasis,  198 
But  that,  322 
But  what,  322 

Cacophony,  51 
Calculate,  322 
Can,  may,  322 

Canby,  H.  S.,  Definitions,  quoted,  95 
Cancellations,  in  MS.,  256 
Cannot  help  but,  322 
Capitals,  after  colon,  220;  in  literary 
titles,  241 

32,  244-47;  for  first  word  of 
sentence,  244;  in  poetry,  244;  for 
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proper  nouns  and  adjectives,  245; 
I,  O,  No.,  etc.,  246;  for  titles  of  honor 
and  degrees,  246;  for  Whereas  and 
Resolved,  246;  unnecessary  use  of, 
246;  exercises,  247 

use  of  with  abbreviations,  248; 
dictionary  to  determine,  317 
Cardinal  numbers,  249 
Cards,  in  taking  notes,  103;  in  out¬ 
lining,  no 

Caret,  for  insertions,  256 
Carlyle,  T.,  quoted,  33,  41,  47,  410 
Case,  7,  150-56;  appositives,  150;  nomi¬ 
native,  150;  of  pronoun  as  predicate 
complement,  151;  substitution  of 
whomever  for  whoever,  etc.,  151;  with 
parenthetical  He  says,  I  think,  etc., 
151;  objective,  151,  152;  possessive, 
or  genitive,  152-56;  of  pronoun  as 
subject,  object,  or  objective  comple¬ 
ment  of  infinitive,  152;  possessive 
with  gerund,  153-56;  of  noun  or  pro¬ 
noun  modifying  gerund,  153 
Catalogues,  for  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation,  259 

Cause,  connectives  to  express,  14 
Certainly,  as  sentence  adverb,  punctua¬ 
tion  of,  199;  position  of,  374 
Charnwood,  Lord,  Abraham  Lincoln 
quoted,  87-89 

Charting,  to  test  parallelism,  31  n. 
Chesterton,  G.  K.,  quoted,  39;  Gener¬ 
ally  Speaking,  quoted,  83 
Choppy  sentences,  70,  348,  349 
Claim,  322 

Clauses,  principal  and  subordinate,  13, 
14 

to  be  distinguished  from  sentence, 
128-35;  defined  and  illustrated,  130; 
independent,  13 1;  dependent,  13 1; 
see  Dependent  clause 

elliptical,  150;  subordinating  con¬ 
junction  to  join,  170;  restrictive  and 
non-restrictive,  175 

sentence  or  adverbial  clause  mis¬ 
used  as  noun  clause,  14,  176-78 
adjective,  definition,  180;  ad¬ 
verbial,  definition,  180;  substantive, 
defined,  192 

Clearness,  383-418;  parallelism,  383- 
85;  and  which,  385;  correlatives,  386; 


transition,  387-89;  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  389-91;  position  of  modi¬ 
fiers,  391-94;  dangling  modifiers, 
394-97;  reference  of  pronouns,  398- 
403;  mixed  constructions,  403-05; 
split  construction,  405-07;  mixed 
figures,  408-11;  point  of  view,  412-15 
repetition  for,  97,  411,  412;  exer¬ 
cises,  41 1 
Clever,  322 

Climax,  to  secure  emphasis,  34 
76,  359,  360;  exercises,  360 
Close,  of  letter,  421 

Cobbett,  “write  what  you  have 
thought,”  77 

Coherence,  of  paragraphs,  264;  between 
sentences,  387,  388 
Coleridge,  on  organic  form,  3 
Collective  noun,  agreement  of  verb  with, 
145,  148;  defined,  185;  shifts  in  num¬ 
ber  of,  413 

Colloquial  style,  shifts  from  formal  to, 
413 

Colloquialisms,  55,  296;  exercises,  296 
Colon,  20,  218-21;  to  show  something 
to  follow,  2x8;  before  quotation,  2x9; 
between  two  independent  clauses, 
219;  in  references,  salutation,  time, 

219,  220;  capital  after,  220;  exercises, 

220,  221 

before  direct  quotation,  232;  out¬ 
side  quotation  marks,  232 
Combine,  322 

Comma,  17,  193-211;  to  separate  in¬ 
dependent  clauses  with  coordinating 
conjunction,  193;  after  introductory 
adverbial  clause  or  phrase,  194; 
to  set  off  non-restrictive  relative 
clauses,  195;  to  set  off  inserted  sen¬ 
tence  element,  197;  to  emphasize 
contrast  between  sentence  elements, 
198;  to  set  off  sentence  modifiers, 
198;  to  set  off  absolute  phrases,  199; 
to  set  off  appositive,  200;  after  mild 
interjection,  201;  to  set  off  vocatives, 
201;  with  dates,  titles,  geographical 
expressions,  initials,  etc.,  201;  to 
separate  coordinates  without  con¬ 
junction,  202;  to  separate  series  of 
coordinates,  202;  before  conjunction 
for,  203;  to  prevent  misreading,  203; 
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between  affirmative  and  negative 
parts  of  question,  204;  to  mark  an 
omission,  204;  exercises,  205-13 
unnecessary,  18,  204,  205 
after  parenthesis,  229;  inside  quo¬ 
tation  marks,  232;  to  separate  direct 
quotations,  232;  to  set  off  he  said, 
etc.,  from  quotation,  232;  following 
question  mark,  233 ;  to  set  off  figures, 
250 

Comma  fault,  3,  139-42 
Commands,  use  of  “will”  in,  162,  163 
Common,  mutual,  322 
Common  noun,  defined,  185 
Compare  to,  compare  with,  323 
Comparison,  connectives  to  express, 
15;  defined,  181 

incomplete  or  illogical,  73,  353-56; 
than  or  as  omitted  in,  353;  omission 
of  standard  of,  353;  omission  of  one 
term  of,  354;  inconsistent,  354;  care¬ 
less  use  of  than  any  other,  than  any, 
etc.,  in,  354;  noun  used  as  both  singu¬ 
lar  and  plural  in,  354;  comparative  or 
superlative  misused,  354;  exercises, 
354 

Complected,  323 

Complement,  predicate,  defined,  186 
Complete  predicate,  133 
Complete  subject,  133 
Complex  sentence,  11;  defined,  181 
Compound  adjective.  See  Compound 
words 

Compound  noun,  defined,  185 
Compound  numerals,  hyphen  in,  250 
Compound  personal  pronoun,  173 
Compound  predicate,  defined,  181 
Compound  predication,  and  compound 
predicate  distinguished,  181 
Compound  sentence,  10;  defined,  181; 
comma  with,  193;  semicolon  with, 
194;  colon  with,  219;  overworked,  341 
Compound  words,  and  syllabication, 
243 

spelling  of,  48,  279-82;  plurals  of, 
279;  use  of  hyphen,  280;  classes  of  to 
be  written  solid,  281;  common  words 
not  to  be  confused  with,  281;  exer¬ 
cises,  281 

Compound-complex  sentence,  defined, 
181 


Concession,  connectives  to  express,  id 
Concrete  noun,  defined,  185 
Condensation,  exercise  in,  53 
Condition,  connectives  to  express,  14; 
subjunctive  to  express,  156;  should 
to  express,  165 
Conditional  clauses,  23 
Conjugation,  defined,  181 
Conjunctions,  12,  169-72;  coordinat¬ 
ing,  xo,  169;  simple  and  conjunctive 
adverbs,  170;  subordinating,  170; 
correlative,  24,  24  n.,  171;  like  for  as 
or  as  if,  172 

Conjunctive  adverbs,  and  simple  con¬ 
junctions,  170;  semicolon  with,  171 
Connectives,  to  express  logical  relation¬ 
ships,  14,  15;  lists  of,  169,  170 
Connotation,  57,  297,  298;  exercises, 
298 

Conrad,  J.,  Youth,  314 
Considerable,  323 

Consonant,  final,  doubling,  44,  275,  276 
Construction,  defined,  182 
incomplete,  72,  352 
mixed,  94,  403-05 
split,  95,  405-07 
Continual,  continuous,  323 
Contractions,  in  verb  forms,  146; 
apostrophe  with,  227;  avoidance  of, 
248 

Contrary,  contrariness,  323 
Contrast,  between  sentence  elements, 
198;  marked  by  semicolon,  214;  em¬ 
phasized  by  balance,  361 
“Convention  in  College  Life,”  101, 
106-12 

Contrast  from,  323 
Coordinate,  defined,  182 
Coordinating  conjunction,  10,  169; 

plus  comma  to  separate  two  predica¬ 
tions,  142 

Coordination,  in  outline,  268 

faulty,  68,  341-46;  excessive,  341; 
illogical,  343;  inaccurate,  343;  false, 
344 

Copula,  followed  by  adjective,  167  n.; 

defined,  182;  omission  of,  356 
Corrections,  in  manuscript,  256 
Correlatives,  88,  24,  24 «.,  171,  386, 
387;  exercises,  387 
Correspond  to,  correspond  with,  323 
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Could  of,  323 
Couple,  323 

Crabbe,  English  Synonyms,  quoted, 
69  n. 

Cunning,  323 

Curme,  G.  0.,  A  College  English  Gram¬ 
mar,  example  from,  405  n. 

Cute,  323 

Dana,  C.  A.,  quoted,  96 
Dangling  modifiers,  92,  394-97;  parti¬ 
ciples,  gerunds,  infinitives,  394;  ver¬ 
bals  in  ing  at  beginning  of  sentence, 
395;  elliptical  clauses  and  phrases, 
396;  exercises,  396,  397 
Darwin,  Origin  of  Species,  quoted,  70 
Dash,  24,  224-26;  for  decided  interrup¬ 
tion,  224;  to  heighten  suspense,  224; 
to  emphasize  parenthesis,  225;  exer¬ 
cises,  225, 226 

outside  quotation  marks,  232 
Data,  323 

Dates,  punctuation  of,  201;  form  of 
numbers  in,  250 
Deal,  323 

Declension,  defined,  182 
Deductive  order,  in  paragraphs,  82 
Degrees,  following  name,  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of,  246 

Deity,  names  of  capitalized,  245 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  173;  vague 
reference  of,  174,  398 
Denotation,  297 

Dependent  clause,  131;  period  follow¬ 
ing,  135 ;  written  as  complete  sen¬ 
tence,  137 

Derivatives,  in  spelling,  273 
Descriptive  order,  in  paragraphs,  86 
Determination,  expression  of,  163 
Dialogue,  punctuation  of,  27,  230-33; 
separate  paragraph  with  change  of 
speaker,  233 ;  exercises,  233 
Dickens,  C.,  quoted,  47 
Diction,  variety  in,  58;  exercises,  61-64 
exact,  58,  303-06;  exercises,  300-03 
emphatic,  59,  32-48,  306-08 
glossary  of  faulty  expressions, 
319-48.  See  also  Good  use,  Word 
order,  and  Words 

Dictionary  to  increase  vocabulary,  59; 
to  avoid  misspelling,  282 


use  of,  65,  30,  315-18;  exercises, 
62,  316 
Die  with,  323 

Differ  from,  differ  until,  323 
Different  than,  324 

Direct  quotations,  punctuation  of,  230- 
39 

Directive  modifier,  198 
Ditto  marks,  use  of,  248 
Do,  colloquial  uses  of,  324 
Done,  324 
Don’t,  324 

Double  negative,  15,  178-80;  exercises, 
179 

Doubt,  whether,  that,  but  that,  324 
Due  to,  324 

Each,  verb  following,  143;  reference  of 
pronoun  to,  147;  and  either,  324 
Each  other,  one  another,  324 
Economy,  48-56;  exercises,  52-56 
Effect,  affect,  3x9 
Effectiveness,  289-338 
Ei  and  ie,  43,  274,  275 
Either,  and  singular  verb,  143 ;  reference 
of  pronoun  to,  147;  each,  and  both, 
324 

E.g.,  punctuation  of,  201 
Elegant,  326 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  The  Cultivated  Man, 
quoted,  72,  73 
Ellipsis,  defined,  182 
Ellipsis  periods,  222 
Elliptical  clauses,  150;  dangling,  394, 
396 

Elliptical  sentences,  137 
Else,  324  * 

Elude,  elusive,  320 

Emphasis,  32-48,  358-82;  italics,  33; 
climax  to  secure,  34,  359;  departure 
from  normal  word  order,  35,  371-76; 
use  of  end  of  sentence  for,  35,  36; 
suspense  to  secure,  37,  38,  358;  bal¬ 
ance  to  secure,  38-40,  361 
repetition  to  secure,  78,  40-42,  362, 
363 ;  exercises,  42-48 

subordination  for,  79,  363-66 
separation  for,  80,  366,  367 
variety  for,  367-71 
punctuation  for,  comma,  198; 
semicolon,  214;  dash,  224 
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Emphatic  diction,  59,  306-08;  exer¬ 
cises,  307 

Emphatic  modifier,  198 

Enlarging  vocabulary,  64,  314,  315; 

exercises,  315 
Enthuse,  325 
Equally  as  good,  325 
Especially ,  punctuation  of,  201 
Essential  modifier.  See  Restrictive 
and  Non-Restrictive  Modifiers 
Etc.,  comma  before,  202;  use  of,  325 
Etymological  kinship,  42,  272-74; 
exercises,  273 

Etymology,  317;  exercises,  62 
Euphony,  63,  313,  314;  exercises,  313 
Even,  position  of,  392 
Ever,  position  of,  325,  392 
Every,  and  singular  verb,  143 ;  reference 
of  pronoun  to,  147;  colloquial  use  of, 
325 

Every  place,  321 

Everybody,  and  singular  verb,  143 
Exact  diction,  58, 303-06;  exercises,  305 
Exam,  319 

Examples,  and  instances  distinguished, 
69  n.;  as  substance  of  paragraph,  72 
Except,  accept,  319 

Exclamation  point,  22,  222;  exercises, 
222,  223 

within  parentheses,  229;  outside 
quotation  marks,  232 
Expect,  325 

Expletives,  it  and  there,  verbs  following, 
146;  defined,  182 
Expression,  thought  and,  3-9 
Extra,  325 

Factitive  verb,  adverb  after,  168 
Falls,  325 

Farther,  further,  325 
Faulty  coordination,  68,  341-46; 

exercises,  344 

Faulty  expressions,  glossary  of,  66, 
319-38 

Faulty  repetition,  83,  376-80;  exer¬ 
cises,  378 

Faulty  subordination,  69,  346-48 
Favor,  325 

Feeling,  thought  and,  distinction  be¬ 
tween,  6 
Fellow,  325 


Female,  325 
Fewer,  less,  326 
Fierce,  326 

Figure,  not  to  begin  sentence,  249;  for 
numbers,  249;  set  off  with  commas, 
250 

Figures  of  speech,  mixed  or  inappropri¬ 
ate,  96,  408-11 

Final  consonant,  doubling,  44,  275, 
276;  exercises,  276 

Final  -e,  dropping,  45,  276,  277;  exer¬ 
cises,  277 

Final  -0,  plural  of  words  in,  278 
Final  -y,  in  spelling,  46,  277,  278;  exer¬ 
cise,  278 
Fine,  326 

Fine  writing,  61,  309-11;  exercises, 
63,  64,  310 

Finite  verb,  defined,  182 
First  rate,  326 
Fix,  326 

Foerster,  N.,  Nature  in  American  Liter¬ 
ature,  quoted,  76 
Folks,  326 

Footnotes,  abbreviations  in,  247 

36,  257,  258;  brevity,  257;  form  of 
in  manuscript,  257;  uses  of,  257; 
bibliographical  material  in,  258 
For  example,  punctuation  of,  201 
Foreign  words,  italics  for,  238;  plurals 
of,  278;  violation  of  national  use, 
290  n. 

Form,  organic  vs.  mechanic,  3,  4 
of  manuscript,  35,  255,  256 
and  sound  of  words,  confusion  of, 
41,  271, 272 
Former,  326 

Fowler,  H.  W.,  use  of  “illiteracies,” 
294  n. 

Funk  and  W agnail's  College  Standard 
Dictionary,  282,  315 
Funk  and  Wagnall's  New  Standard 
Dictionary,  315 
Funny,  326 

“Fused”  sentence,  4,  142,  143 
Future  perfect  tense,  160 
Future  tense,  159 

Futurity,  simple,  expressed  by  “shall” 
and  “will,”  162 


Gender,  defined,  182 
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Genitive  case,  152-56 
Gent,  326 

Gentleman,  lady,  326 

Gerund,  129;  possessive  with,  153-56; 

defined,  182;  dangling,  394 
Get,  colloquial  uses,  326 
Glossary,  of  faulty  expressions,  66,  319- 
38;  of  grammatical  terms,  180 
Go,  colloquial  uses,  326 
Good  use,  290;  in  body  of  letter,  421. 
See  Present,  National,  and  Repu¬ 
table  use 
Good,  well,  326 
Got,  gotten,  327 

Government,  defined  as  grammatical 
term,  183 

Grammar,  function  of,  127 
Grammatical  terms,  16,  180-92 
Grand,  326 

Greeley,  H.,  Lincoln  letter  to,  26 
Greeting,  of  letter,  420 
Guess,  327 
Gym,  319 

Hackneyed  expressions,  308 

Had  better,  327 

Had  have,  327 

Had  of,  330 

Had  ought,  327 

Haldane,  J.  S.,  Life,  Mechanism,  and 
Personality,  quoted,  98 
Hardly,  double  negative  formed  with, 
178;  hardly . . .  when,  327 
Has  got,  327 

Hazlitt,  “On  the  Feeling  of  Immortal¬ 
ity  in  Youth,”  quoted,  367 
Heading,  of  letter,  419 
Heap,  heaps,  327 
Help  but,  322 
Here,  there,  336 
Hill,  A.  S.,  on  transition,  111 
Hisself,  327 
Home,  to  home,  327 
Homey,  327 
Horrid,  327 
How?  328 
How  come,  328 

Howells,  W.  D .,  A  Modern  Instance, 
235,  237 

However,  position  of,  373 
Huntington,  E.,  quoted,  299 


Huxley,  T.,  A  Liberal  Education, 
quoted,  72;  The  Method  of  Scientific 
Investigation,  quoted,  73,  74 
Hyphen,  at  end  of  line,  242;  in  com¬ 
pound  numerals,  250;  in  writing 
compounds,  280 

I,  capitalization  of,  246 
Ideas,  logical  sequence  of,  90,  389-91 ; 
exercises,  390 

Idiom,  52,  291-94;  exercises,  292 
Ie  and  ei,  spelling,  274,  275 
I.e.,  punctuation  of,  200 
If,  conditional  clauses  introduced  by, 
23;  for  whether  or  although,  328 
“Illiteracies,”  53,  294 
Illogical  comparisons,  73,  353-56 
Illogical  expressions,  415,  416 
Illusion,  allusion,  320 
Immediately,  328 

Impersonal  constructions,  avoidance  of, 
375 

Improprieties,  54,  295;  exercise,  295 
In  addition  to,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 
In,  into,  328 
In  back  of,  328 

Including,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 

Incomplete  comparisons,  73,  353-56 
Incomplete  constructions,  72,  352, 
353;  exercises,  352 

Incomplete  thought,  71,  350-52;  exer¬ 
cises,  351 

Indeed,  position  of,  374 
Indefinite  pronouns,  173;  one,  reference 
to,  174;  you  or  they  misused  as,  174 
Indentation,  in  manuscript,  256;  of 
poetry,  256;  of  paragraph,  261;  in 
outline,  267,  268 
Independent  clause,  13 1 
Independent  element,  defined,  183 
Indexes,  for  bibliographical  informa¬ 
tion,  259 

Indicative,  and  subjunctive,  confusion 
of,  156 

Indirect  discourse,  no  comma  before, 
205;  no  quotation  marks  with,  231; 
“shall”  and  “will”  in,  164;  shifts 
from  direct  to,  413 
Individual,  331 
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Inductive  order,  in  paragraphs,  84 
Inferior  than,  328 

Infinitive,  129;  case  with,  152;  perfect, 
instead  of  present,  160;  tense  of,  160; 
defined,  183;  dangling,  394 
Infinitive  phrase,  second  written  as 
complete  sentence,  186 
Inflection,  defined,  183 
Ingenious,  ingenuous,  328 
Initials,  punctuation  of,  201 
Insertions,  in  manuscript,  256 
Inside,  328 

Instance,  and  example,  distinction  be¬ 
tween,  69  n.;  used  as  substance  of 
paragraph,  70 
Intensives,  173 

Interjection,  defined,  183;  comma 
after,  201 

Interpolation,  brackets  to  mark,  229 
Interrogative  pronouns,  173 
Intransitive  verb,  defined,  183 
Invite,  328 

Irregular  plurals,  278 
It,  as  expletive,  singular  verb  with, 
146;  used  without  definite  ante¬ 
cedent,  174,  398 
It's,  its,  328 

Italics,  28,  238-40;  for  emphasis,  33, 
238;  for  foreign  words,  238;  to  indi¬ 
cate  titles,  238;  to  refer  to  word  or 
letter,  238;  to  mark  word  Resolved, 
238;  for  literary  titles,  240 

Johnson,  Dr.,  quoted,  39 
Just ,  colloquial  use  of,  328;  position  of, 
392 

Kind  of,  sort  of,  kind  of  a,  sort  of  a,  328 
Kinfolks,  328 

Kingsley,  Ravcnshoc,  quoted,  263 
Kipling,  R.,  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night, 
3M 

Kittredge,  G.  L.,  Chaucer  and  His 
Poetry,  quoted,  72 

Krapp,  G.V.,  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to 
Good  English,  319  n. 

Lady,  gentleman,  326 
Late,  latest,  329 
Latter,  326 
Lay,  lie,  329 


Learn,  329 
Leave,  let,  329 
Lecky,  quoted,  80,  81 
Legibility,  of  manuscript,  255 
Less,  fewer,  326 

Lester,  J.  A.,  A  Spelling  Review,  270  n., 
271  n. 

Let,  leave,  329 

Lethaby,  W.  R.,  Architecture,  quoted, 73 
Letter-writing,  100,  419-27;  heading, 
419;  inside  address,  420;  greeting, 
420,  421;  body,  421;  close,  421;  out¬ 
side  address,  422;  stationery,  423; 
exercises,  426,  427 

Letters,  model,  424-26;  business,  424; 

personal,  425;  social  notes,  425,  426 
Lewes,  G.  H.,  Principles  of  Success  in 
Literature,  quoted,  87;  claim  and 
purpose  of  literature,  100 
Liable,  329 

Library,  use  of  for  bibliographical  in¬ 
formation,  259 
Lie,  lay,  329 

Like,  for  as  or  as  if,  172,  329 
Likely,  329 
Like  to  have,  329 
Lincoln,  A.,  letter  to  Greeley,  26 
Linking  verb,  defined,  182.  See 
Copula 

Lippmann,  W.,  Men  of  Destiny,  quoted, 
95,  96 

Literary  Titles,  30,  240-42 
Loan,  329 
Locate,  329 

Logic,  in  sequence  of  ideas,  90,  389-91 
Logical  divisions,  as  substance  of  para¬ 
graphs,  72 
Loose  sentence,  38 
Loose  thinking,  99,  415-18 
Lose,  loose,  329 
Lose  out,  329 
Lot,  lots  of,  329 
Lovely,  326 

Lowell,  J.  R.,  quoted,  39 
Lowes,  J.  L.,  The  Road  to  Xanadu, 
quoted,  96,  97 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  quoted,  40;  Milton, 
quoted,  263;  Lord  Clive,  quoted, 
369;  precis  from  Essay  on  Johnson, 
430,  43i 
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Mad,  330 
Magnificent,  330 

Manly,  Some  New  Light  on  Chaucer, 
use  of  well-known  illustrated,  280 
Manner,  connectives  to  express,  15 
Manuscript  form,  35,  255,  256;  legi¬ 
bility,  255;  paging,  255;  spacing, 
255;  erasures  and  corrections,  256; 
indentation,  256;  punctuation  mark 
at  beginning  of  line,  256;  quotation 
of  poetry,  256;  title,  256;  footnotes, 
257 

Masefield,  J.,  quoted,  410 
Material,  collection  of,  269 
Mathews,  S.,  The  French  Revolution, 
quoted,  70,  71 
May,  can,  322 
Mean,  330 

Meaning,  words  and,  4,  5 
Mechanics,  238-69;  exercises,  251-55 
Metaphors,  mixed,  50.  See  Mixed 
figures 

M ight  of,  330 
Mighty,  330 

Misplaced  modifiers,  49,  391-94 
Misspelling,  dictionary  to  avoid,  282 
Mixed  constructions,  94,  49,  403-05; 
exercises,  403 

Mixed  figures,  96,  50,  408-11;  exer¬ 
cises,  409-11 

Modal  auxiliary,  defined,  184 
Mode.  See  Mood. 

Modification,  defined,  184 
Modifier,  misplaced,  49,  391-94;  plural, 
and  singular  subject,  143;  defined, 
184 

position  of,  91,  391-94;  relation  to 
words  modified,  391;  and  logically 
related  words,  392;  position  of  rel¬ 
ative  clause,  392;  exercises,  393 
dangling,  92,  394-97 
Monosyllables,  and  syllabication,  242 
Monotony,  in  sentence  structure,  57, 
368;  by  word  repetition,  377 
Mood,  subjunctive,  8,  156,  157;  de¬ 
fined,  184;  shifts  in,  412 
Most,  almost,  330 
Much,  337 
M uchly,  330 

Muir,  The  Mountains  of  California 
quoted,  86,  119;  The  Nut  Pine,  120 


M utual,  322 

Myself,  himself,  yourself,  330 
Namely,  punctuation  of,  200 
Narrative  order,  in  paragraphs,  85,  86 
National  use,  51,  290-94;  idiom,  291- 
provincialisms,  291 
Near-by,  330 

Negative,  double,  15,  178-80 
Neither,  and  singular  verb,  143,  330 
Newman,  Cardinal,  quoted,  44;  precis 
from  The  Idea  of  a  University,  431,432 
Nice,  326 

No,  as  sentence  adverb,  punctuation  of 
199 

No  account,  330 
No.,  capitalization  of,  246 
No  less  than,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 
No  one,  and  singular  verb,  143 
No  other,  331 
No  place,  321 

Nobody,  and  singular  verb,  143 
Nohow,  330 
Nominative  case,  150 
Nominative  of  address.  See  Vocative 
Non-restrictive,  and  restrictive  modi¬ 
fiers,  211-13 

Non-restrictive  clauses,  which  used  in, 
175;  relative,  comma  to  set  off,  195 
None,  verb  following,  144 
Nor,  double  negative  formed  with,  178 
Not  anything  like,  321 
Notes,  taking  of,  103 
Noun,  verbal,  129;  plus  verbal  in  ing 
written  as  complete  sentence,  136; 
collective,  agreement  with,  145; 
possessive  of,  152;  modifying  gerund, 
case  of,  153;  not  to  be  used  as  adjec¬ 
tive,  167;  defined,  185 
Noun  clause,  sentence  or  adverbial 
clause  misused  as,  14,  175,  176-78 
Nowhere  near,  330 
Nowheres,  330 

Number,  defined,  185;  agreement  of 
subject  and  verb,  143-47;  of  pronoun 
and  antecedent,  147-49;  shift  in,  400, 
413 

Numbers,  representation  of,  34,  249, 
250;  cardinal  and  ordinal,  249;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  parenthetical  figures,  249; 
use  of  figures  for,  249;  hyphen  in 
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compound  numerals,  250;  in  dates, 
250;  exercises,  250 

Numerals,  compound,  hyphen  in,  250 

O,  capitalization  of,  246;  and  oh,  330 
Object,  defined,  185 
Objective  case,  151,  152 
Obscurity,  from  misuse  of  correlatives, 
386 

general,  99,  415-18;  exercises,  52, 
416 

Observation,  in  developing  substance, 
102 

Obsolete  words,  50,  290 
Of,  misuses  of,  330 
0/-phrase,  instead  of  possessive,  152 
Of  which  and  whose,  153;  instead  of 
whose  for  inanimate  objects,  175 
Off  of,  off  from,  331 
O.K..  331 

Omissions,  miscellaneous,  74,  355-57; 
exercises,  357 

On,  331 

One,  and  singular  verb,  143;  reference 
to  as  indefinite  pronoun,  174 
Only,  double  negative  formed  with,  178; 

position  of,  331,  392 
Onto,  331 

Orage,  A.  R.,  Self-Expression  or  Self- 
Development,  121 
Oral,  verbal,  331 

Oral  discussion,  in  developing  sub¬ 
stance  of  themes,  102 
Order,  in  paragraphs,  77-91;  chief 
kinds  of,  79,  108;  increasing  im¬ 
portance  illustrated,  79,  80;  dimin¬ 
ishing  importance  illustrated,  80,  81; 
familiar  to  unfamiliar  illustrated, 
81,  82;  general  to  particular  illus¬ 
trated,  82,  83;  inductive  illustrated, 
84;  alternate  illustrated,  84;  narra¬ 
tive  illustrated,  85,  86;  descriptive 
illustrated,  86;  exercises,  89-91 

in  themes,  105-14;  exercises,  112- 
14 

Ordinal  numbers,  249 
Other...  than,  331 
Out,  used  superfluously,  331 
Outline,  39,  267-69;  paragraph,  267; 
sentence,  268;  topic,  268;  coordina¬ 
tion  and  subordination,  268,  269; 


subdivision  in,  269;  parallelism  in, 
269;  collection  of  material,  269 
Outlining,  106-12.  See  also  Outline 
Out  loud,  331 
Ought,  327 
Outside  of,  331 
Over  with,  324 
Overly,  331 
Owing  to,  324 

Oxford  Concise  Dictionary,  282 

Paging,  of  manuscript,  255 
Palmer,  G.  H.,  Self-Cultivation  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  quoted,  75 

Paragraph,  truthful,  33;  and  thinking, 
65-98;  substance,  67-77;  order,  77- 
91;  transition,  91-98;  exercises,  94- 
98 ;  in  writing  dialogue,  233 

38,  261-67;  indentation,  261; 

length,  261;  unity  of,  262;  topic 
sentence,  263;  coherence,  264;  exer¬ 
cises,  265-67 
Paragraph  outline,  267 
Parallelism,  22-32;  faulty,  23,  25; 
charting  as  test  of,  31  n.\  in  outline, 
269;  balance  the  extension  of,  361 
86,  383-85;  exercises,  384 
Paraphrase,  and  translation,  5 
Parenthesis,  marks  of,  and  brackets, 
26,  228-30;  to  enclose  material 
loosely  connected  with  main  thought, 
228;  comma  or  semicolon  after, 
question  mark  or  exclamation  point 
within,  229;  not  used  to  cancel,  229; 
to  set  off  figures,  229;  where  accuracy 
is  essential,  229;  exercises,  229,  230 
Parenthetical,  defined,  185.  See  Pa¬ 
renthesis 

Parse,  defined,  185 

Participles,  perfect,  after  not  to  be  used 
with,  161;  and  tense  of  governing 
verb,  161;  defined,  185;  dangling, 
394;  at  end  of  sentence,  395 
Participial  construction,  at  end  of 
sentence,  371 

Participial  phrase,  written  as  complete 
sentence,  137 

Parts  of  speech,  importance  in  parallel¬ 
ism,  23,  186 
Party,  331 

Passive,  weak,  84,  380,  381 
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Past  perfect  tense,  158,  159 
Past  tense,  for  past  action,  158 
Pater,  W.,  quoted,  67 
Peeve,  331 
Per,  331 
Per  cent,  331 

Perfect  infinitive,  for  present,  160 
Period,  21, 221, 222 ;  after  abbreviations, 
221,  248;  after  declarative  sentence, 
221;  ellipsis  periods  to  mark  omissions, 
222;  inside  quotation  marks,  232 
Period  fault,  2,  135-39 
Periodic  sentence,  defined,  38,  358;  ex¬ 
ercise,  43 

for  suspense  75,  358,  359 
Person,  defined,  186;  agreement  in, 
143-47;  shifts  in,  413 
Person,  331 

Personal  pronouns,  173,  174 
Phenomenal,  332 
Phenomenon,  332 
Phone,  319 
Photo,  319 

Phrase,  distinguished  from  sentence, 
128-37;  defined  and  illustrated, 
130,  186;  period  following,  135; 
appositive,  written  as  complete 
sentence,  136 ;  infinitive,  second  writ¬ 
ten  as  complete  sentence,  136; 
participial,  written  as  complete 
sentence,  137 

absolute,  85,  381,  382 
transitional,  388;  needless  sepa¬ 
ration  of  parts  of,  406 
Piece,  332 

Pivotal  words,  35 ;  exercise,  42 
Place,  332 

Place,  connectives  to  express,  14 
Plan,  for  theme,  106-12 
Plan  on  going,  332 
Plato,  on  organization,  105 
Plenty,  332 

Plurals,  formed  by  apostrophe  and  s, 
228 

spelling,  47,  278, 2791  exercises, 279 
Poetry,  capitalization  of,  244;  quota¬ 
tion  of  in  manuscript,  256 
Point  of  view,  98,  412-15;  shifts  in 
subject,  voice,  or  mood,  412;  formal 
to  colloquial,  413;  shifts  from  direct 
to  indirect  discourse,  413;  shifts  in 


tense,  413;  shifts  in  number  and  per¬ 
son,  413;  exercises,  414 
Poorly,  332 

Position  of  modifiers,  91,  391-93 
Possessive  case,  152-56;  to  name  ob¬ 
ject  of  action,  152;  with  gerund, 
153-56;  exercises,  154-56 
apostrophe  to  form,  226,  227 
Precis,  rules  for  making,  429;  examples, 
430-32 

Precis-writing,  101,  428-33;  exercises, 
432 

Predicate,  and  subject,  128;  simple, 
132;  complete,  133;  compound  de¬ 
fined,  181;  defined,  186 
Predicate  complement,  case  of  pro¬ 
noun  as,  151;  defined,  186 
Predicate  noun,  and  agreement  of  verb 
with  subject,  146 
Predicate  objective.  See  Object 
Predicate  verb,  defined,  182,  187 
Predication,  129;  compound,  compared 
with  compound  predicate,  181;  de¬ 
fined,  187;  reduction  of,  191,364,372 
Predicative.  See  Finite 
Prefixes,  in  syllabication,  243 
Prepositions,  defined,  187;  suspended, 
374;  piling  up  of,  375 
Present  perfect  tense,  159 
Present  tense,  for  present  action,  158 
Present  use,  50,  290 
Principal,  principle,  332 
Principal  parts  of  a  verb,  161,  187-89 
Prof,  319 

Progressive,  present,  etc.,  defined,  191 
Prolixity,  312 

Pronominal  adjectives,  173 
Pronoun,  plus  verbal  in  ing  written  as 
complete  sentence,  136;  singular,  and 
singular  verb,  143;  and  antecedent, 
agreement  of,  147-49;  case  of  when 
object  of  verb  or  preposition,  150; 
case  of  after  than  and  as,  150;  case  of 
as  predicate  complement,  15 1;  case 
of  with  parenthetical  He  says,  I 
think,  151;  case  of  as  subject,  object, 
or  objective  complement  of  infini¬ 
tive,  152;  possessive  of,  152;  modify¬ 
ing  gerund,  case  of,  153 

13,  172-78;  definition,  172;  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of,  173;  agreement  with 
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antecedent,  173,  174;  compound 

personal  instead  of  personal,  174; 
reference  to  indefinite  pronoun  one, 
174;  you  or  they  misused  as  indefinite, 
174;  relative  who,  which,  that,  con¬ 
fused,  175;  exercises,  175 
reference  of,  93,  398-403;  and  ante¬ 
cedent,  shift  in  number  between, 
400,  413 

Pronunciation,  and  spelling,  40,  270, 
271;  exercise,  271 

Proper  adjectives,  capitalized,  245 
Proper  noun,  defined,  185;  capitalized, 
245 

Proportion,  in  themes,  114-16;  exer¬ 
cises,  1 16 

Propose,  purpose,  332 
Proposition,  proposal,  332 
Proven,  332 

Provincialisms,  51,  291;  Exercises,  291 
Punctuation,  193-255;  at  beginning  of 
line,  256;  Exercises,  251-55 
Purpose,  connectives  to  express,  15 
Put  in,  over,  across,  332 

Query,  capitalization  of,  244 
Question  mark,  23,  223;  after  direct 
question,  223;  after  interrogative 
element,  223;  within  parentheses, 
223,  229;  outside  quotation  marks, 
232;  comma  not  to  follow,  233; 
exercises,  224 

Questions,  “shall”  and  “will”  in,  163; 

indirect,  see  Indirect  discourse 
Quite,  332 

Quivey,  L.  A.,  “The  Value  of  Re¬ 
vision,”  quoted,  300 
Quotation,  within  quotation,  punctua¬ 
tion  of,  231;  separated  from  intro¬ 
ductory  words,  232;  footnote  to  indi¬ 
cate  source  of,  257 

Quotation  marks,  around  direct  quo¬ 
tation,  230;  and  paragraphs,  231 ;  use 
of  single,  31;  comma  and  period  in¬ 
side,  232 

29,  239,  240;  for  special  word, 
239;  for  direct  quotations,  239;  to 
define  or  translate  words,  239;  for 
titles,  239,  240;  exercises,  240 
Quoted  matter,  punctuation  of,  27, 
230-39 


Raise,  rise,  332 
Rarely,  333 
Reaction,  332 
Read,  H.,  quoted,  65 
Reading,  to  master  style,  8;  to  develop 
substance  in  themes,  103 
Real,  for  very,  333 
Reason  is  because,  333 
Reciprocal  pronouns,  173 
Reckon,  333 

Reduction  of  predication.  See  Predi¬ 
cation 

Redundancy,  311 
Refer  back,  333 

Reference,  of  pronouns,  93,  398-403; 
ambiguous,  398;  general,  398;  vague 
or  weak,  399;  remote,  400;  exercises, 
401-03 

Reference  words,  coherence  secured  by, 
265 

References;  See  footnotes 
Reflexives,  173 

Relation,  connectives  to  express,  15 
Relative  clause,  position  with  respect 
to  antecedent,  392 

Relative  pronouns,  173;  agreement  of 
verb  with,  146;  agreement  with  ante¬ 
cedent,  147-49;  who,  which,  that, 
confused,  175;  reference  of,  398- 

403 

Remember  of,  333 
Repeat  again,  333 

Repetition,  of  sound,  52;  exercise,  55 
for  emphasis,  78,  40-42,  362,  363; 
exercises,  46,  363 

faulty,  83,  376-80;  awkward,  376, 
377;  harsh,  377;  monotonous,  377; 
of  conjunction  that,  377;  of  sentence 
structure,  377;  overstraining  for 
synonyms,  377;  exercises,  378 
for  clearness,  97,  41 1,  412 
Representation  of  numbers,  34,  249, 
250.  See  Numbers 

Reputable  use,  294-97;  vulgarisms  or 
“illiteracies,”  294;  improprieties, 
295;  colloquialisms,  296;  slang,  296 
Research,  333 

Resolution,  formal,  capitalization  of 
first  word  in,  244 

Resolved,  italics  to  mark,  238;  capitali¬ 
zation  of,  246 
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Restrictive,  and  non-restrictive  modi¬ 
fiers,  211-13;  exercises,  211 
Restrictive  clauses,  195 
Result,  connectives  to  express,  15 
Reverend,  333 
Rhetoric,  study  of,  9 
Right,  333 
Rile,  333 

Robinson,  J.  H.,  The  Mind  in  the 
Making,  69 

Roosevelt,  T.,  quoted,  37 
Run,  333 

Ruskin,  Modern  Painters,  quoted,  80 
Said,  333 

Saint  Paul,  quoted,  47 
Sainte-Beuve,  quoted,  215 
Salutation,  capitalization  of,  244;  of 
letter,  420,  423 
Same,  same  as,  333 
Satisfied,  333 

Scarcely,  double  negative  formed  with, 
178; than,  333 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  quoted,  236 
Seasons,  names  of  not  capitalized,  246 
Seem,  333 
Seldom,  333 

Semicolon,  19,  213-18;  between 

independent  clauses,  213;  for  greater 
emphasis  or  clearness,  214;  not  to  be 
used  for  comma  or  period,  215; 
exercises,  216-18 

to  separate  two  predications,  142; 
with  conjunctive  adverbs,  171;  after 
parenthesis,  229;  outside  quotation 
marks,  232 

Sentence,  organic  nature  of,  6-8; 
definition  of,  6,  129,  191;  simple,  9; 
compound,  10;  compound  defined, 
181;  complex,  11 ;  complex  defined, 
181;  tree  as  symbol  of  (diagram), 
11,  12;  truthful,  33;  emphasis  at 
end  of,  35,  36;  loose,  38;  topic,  see 
Topic  sentence;  summary,  79 

to  be  distinguished  from  phrase  and 
clause,  1,  128-35;  period  fault,  135- 
39;  elliptical,  137;  comma  fault,  139- 
42 

“fused,”  4,  142,  143 

or  adverbial  clause  misused  as  noun 


clause,  14,  176-78;  misused  as  sub¬ 
ject  or  complement  of  is  or  was,  176; 
quoted,  as  noun  clause,  176 

compound-complex  defined,  181; 
first  word  capitalized,  244 

choppy,  70,  348, 349;  exercises,  349 
periodic,  75,  38,  358,  359;  exercise, 
43,  44 

beginning  of,  and  emphasis,  373; 
absolute  phrase  at  end  of,  382;  tran¬ 
sitional,  388 

Sentence  elements,  defined,  191;  need¬ 
less  separation  of,  406,  407 
Sentence  modifiers,  position  of,  373, 
373  n.,  374 

Sentence  order,  coherence  by,  264 
Sentence  outline,  268 
Sentence  structure,  variety  of,  367-71 
Sentence  unity,  67}  339-41;  exercises, 
339 

Separation,  for  emphasis,  80,  366,  367; 
exercises,  367 

Series  of  words,  comma  between,  202; 

comma  before  or  after,  205 
“Shall”  and  “will,”  10,  162-64;  ex¬ 
pressing  simple  futurity,  162;  to 
express  determination,  command, 
etc.,  163;  in  questions,  163;  in  in¬ 
direct  discourse,  164;  exercises,  165, 
166 

Shape,  334 

“Should”  and  “would,”  164-66;  exer¬ 
cises,  165,  166 
Show,  show  up,  334 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  quoted,  28 
Sight,  334 

Similar  forms,  in  spelling,  41,  271,  272 

Simple  predicate,  132 

Simple  subject,  132 

Simple  sentence,  9;  defined,  191 

Simply,  334 

Sit,  set,  334 

Size  up,  334 

Slang,  56,  296,  297 

Slang  word,  quoted,  239 

Smart,  334 

Smell  of,  334 

So,  uses  and  misuses  of,  170,  171,  334 
Some,  334 

Some  one,  and  singular  verb,  143 
Some  place,  321 
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Someway,  334 
Somewheres,  335 
Sort,  sort  of,  335 

Sound,  and  form  of  words,  confusion  of, 

41,  271,  272 
Sounds,  unpleasant,  51 
Spacing,  of  manuscript,  255 
Species,  335 

Speech,  parts  of,  186;  figures  of,  408-11 
Spelling,  pronunciation  and,  40,  270, 
271,  confusion  of  form  or  sound,  41, 
271,  272;  etymological  kinship,  42, 
272-74;  ei  and  ie,  43,  274,  275;  doub¬ 
ling  final  consonant,  44,  275,  276; 
dropping  final  e,  45,  276, 277;  final  y, 

46,  277,  278;  plurals,  47,  278,  279; 
compound  words,  48,  279-82;  record¬ 
ing  of  errors  in,  282 
Spelling  list,  49,  282-88 
Spencer,  H.,  34 
Splendid,  326 

Split  constructions,  95,  405-07;  split 
infinitive,  405;  needless  separation  of 
sentence  elements,  406;  separation  of 
parts  of  verb  phrase,  406;  separation 
of  coordinate  sentence  elements,  407; 
exercises,  407 
Split  infinitive,  405 
“Squinting”  construction,  391 
Start  in,  335 
Stationery,  423 
Statue,  stature,  statute,  335 
Stevenson,  R.  L.,  The  Merry  Men, 
quoted,  263;  A  Lodging  for  the  Night, 

314 

Stop,  335 

Strong  verb,  defined,  192 
Style,  reproduction  of,  5,  6 
Subdivision,  in  outline,  269 
Subject,  and  predicate,  128;  simple,  132; 
complete,  133;  and  verb,  agreement 
of,  143-47;  defined,  192;  shift  in,  412 
Subjunctive  mood,  8,  156,  157;  and  in¬ 
dicative,  confusion  of,  156;  to  express 
pure  supposition,  156;  to  express  con¬ 
dition  contrary  to  fact,  156;  to  ex¬ 
press  wish  or  regret,  156;  exercise, 

157 

Subordination,  9-22;  exercises,  15-22; 
in  outline,  268,  269 
faulty,  69,  346-48;  upside-down, 
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346;  inaccurate,  347;  misleading,  347; 
overlapping,  347;  exercises,  348 
for  emphasis,  79,  363-66;  exer¬ 
cises,  364.  See  also  Coordination, 
and  Sentence  unity 
Subordinating  conjunctions,  170 
Substance,  in  paragraphs,  67-77;  chief 
kinds  of,  70;  exercises,  76 

in  themes,  99-105;  oral  discussion 
in  developing,  102;  thinking  in  de¬ 
veloping,  1 01 ;  observation  in  develop¬ 
ing,  102;  reading  to  develop,  103; 
exercises,  104,  105 
Substantive,  defined,  192 
Such,  333,  334,  335 
Such  as,  punctuation  of,  201 
Suffixes,  in  syllabication,  243 
Summarizing  modifier,  198 
Summary  sentence,  79 
Sundown,  sunup,  335 
Superior  than,  335 
Sure,  sure  and,  335,  336 
Suspended  as-clause,  374 
Suspended  preposition,  374 
Suspense,  75,  358,  359;  for  emphasis, 
37,  38,  358;  exercises,  358 
Suspicion,  335 

Syllabication,  31,  242,  243;  division  be¬ 
tween  syllables,  242;  hyphen  at  end 
of  line,  242;  monosyllables,  242;  pre¬ 
fixes  and  suffixes,  243;  compound 
words,  243;  division  between  con¬ 
sonants,  243;  exercises,  62,  243 
Synonyms,  317;  overstraining  for,  377; 
exercise,  63 

Syntax,  defined,  192;  mixed,  403 

Take,  condensed  synopsis  of,  190;  col¬ 
loquial  uses  of,  335 
Tangled  constructions,  49 
Taste  of,  tasty,  336 
Tautology,  31 1 

Tense,  9,  157-62;  past,  158;  past  per¬ 
fect,  158,  159;  present,  158;  present 
perfect,  159;  future,  159;  future 
perfect,  160;  of  verbals,  160;  sequence 
of,  160;  “timeless  present,”  160;  per¬ 
fect  infinitive  instead  of  present  in¬ 
finitive,  160;  after  not  to  be  used  with 
perfect  participles,  161 ;  of  participle 
and  governing  verb,  161;  principal 
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parts  of  verbs,  161 ;  exercises,  161, 162 
shifts  in,  413 
Terrible,  terribly,  336 
Thackeray,  W.  M.,  quoted,  44 
Than,  case  after,  150,  151;  for  when, 
336;  omitted  in  comparisons,  353; 
than  any  other,  vaguely  used  in 
comparisons,  354 
Than  whom,  151 

That,  as  relative  pronoun  confused  with 
which  and  who,  175;  preferred  in  re¬ 
strictive  clauses,  175;  vague  reference 
of,  398 

77w/-clause,  second  written  as  complete 
sentence,  136 

That  is,  punctuation  of,  200 
That  there,  336 

Themes,  and  thinking,  99-124;  sub¬ 
stance,  99-105;  order,  105-14;  pro¬ 
portion,  114-16;  beginning  and  end¬ 
ing  of,  1x7-24;  exercises,  119-24 
Then,  position  of,  374 
There,  as  expletive,  verb  following,  146; 

overused  as  impersonal,  375 
Therefore,  position  of,  373 
These,  used  without  definite  antecedent, 
174;  these  kind,  these  sort,  336 
They,  misused  as  indefinite  pronoun, 

174 . 

Thinking,  in  developing  substance,  101 
loose,  99,  415-18 
This,  vague  reference  of,  398 
T his  here,  336 

Thoreau,  H.  D.,  on  observation  of 
nature,  102 

Those,  used  without  definite  antecedent, 
174;  those  kind,  336 

Thought,  and  expression,  3-9;  and  feel¬ 
ing,  distinction  between,  6;  sentence 
as  complete,  6;  main  and  subordinate, 

12 »  13 

incomplete,  71,  350-52 
Through,  336 

Thus,  position  of,  373;  thus  causing, 
weak,  346 
Till,  until,  336 

Time,  connectives  to  express,  14 
“Timeless”  present,  160 
Titles,  following  personal  name,  punc¬ 
tuation  of,  201 

literary,  30,  240-42;  italics  to  in- 
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dicate,  238;  quotation  marks  for,  239; 
use  of  capitals  in,  241;  omission  of 
article,  241;  exercises,  242 
of  honor,  capitalization  of,  246; 
abbreviation  of,  248 
Together  with,  number  of  subject  not 
changed  by,  144 
Too,  337 

Topic  outline,  268 
Topic  sentence,  65-67;  exercises,  66 
Transition,  in  paragraphs,  91-98;  three 
means  of,  92;  expressions  used  for,  92, 
93 ;  exercises,  94 

in  theme,  111;  and  coherence,  264 
89,  387—89;  exercises,  388 
Transitional  expressions,  92 
Transitional  modifier,  198 
Transitive  verb,  defined,  183 
Translation,  paraphrase  and,  5 
Transpire,  336 

Tree,  as  symbol  of  sentence  (diagram), 
11,  12 

Triteness,  60,  308-09;  exercises,  309 
Try  and,  336 

Tyndall,  J.,  History  of  Science,  quoted, 
82 

Ugly,  336 
Unique,  336 

Unity,  339-82 ;  of  paragraphs,  262 
of  sentence,  67,  339-41 
Until,  336 

Unnecessary  commas,  18,  204,  205 
Up,  336 

Upside-down  subordination,  346 
U p  to  date,  336 

Use,  present,  290;  national,  290-94; 

reputable,  294-97 
Used  to  could,  337 

Van  Dyke,  J.  C.,  The  Mountain,  quoted, 

83,  85 

Variety,  56-64;  in  diction,  58;  exer¬ 
cises,  61-64 

of  sentence  structure,  81,  367-71; 
exercises,  370 

Verb,  finite,  and  verbal,  129 

subject  and,  agreement  of,  143-47; 
singular,  following  singular  subject 
plus  plural  modifier,  143;  singular, 
with  singular  pronouns,  143;  agree- 
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ment  with  grammatical  subject,  144 
principal  parts  of,  161;  copulative 
and  linking,  defined,  182;  finite  or 
predicative,  defined,  182;  transitive 
and  intransitive,  defined,  183;  predi¬ 
cate,  defined,  187;  principal  parts, 
187-89;  strong,  defined,  192;  defined, 
192;  weak,  defined,  192;  needless 
separation  of  parts  of,  406 
Verb  phrase,  192 

Verbal,  defined,  129,  192;  distinguished 
from  finite  verb,  129;  tense  of,  160; 
in  ing,  at  beginning  of  sentence, 
395 

Verbal,  331 
Verbosity,  312 
Verse,  writing  of,  244,  256 
Very,  337 

Viz.,  punctuation  of,  200 
Vocabulary,  building  of,  59,  60 

enlarging,  64,  314,  315;  exercises, 
3I5 

Vocative,  defined,  192;  commas  to  set 
off,  201 

Voice,  defined,  192;  shifts  in,  412 
weak  passive,  84,  380,  381 
Vulgarisms,  53,  294 

Wait  on,  337 
Want,  337 
Way,  337 
Ways,  337 
We,  for  /,  337 

Weak  passive  voice,  84,380,  381;  exer¬ 
cises,  381 

Weak  verb,  defined,  192 
Webster’s  Collegiate  Dictionary,  62 
282,  315,  316  n. 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary, 
315 

Weird,  337 
Well,  337 

Where,  misused  for  that,  177;  337 
Whereas,  capitalization  of,  2  46 
Which,  preferred  in  non-restrictive 
clauses,  175;  as  relative  pronoun  con¬ 
fused  with  who  and  that,  175,  337; 
vague  reference  of,  398 
Whicher,  G.  F.,  quoted,  93,  94 
While,  misused  as  coordinating  con¬ 
junction,  169,  337,  347 


White,  S.  E.,  The  Mountains,  quoted, 
366 

Who,  used  in  restrictive  and  non- 
restrictive  clauses,  175;  as  relative 
pronoun  confused  with  which  and 
that,  175 

Whom  for  who,  whomever  for  whoever, 

151 

Whose,  and  of  which,  153;  not  to  refer 
to  inanimate  objects,  175 
Wilson,  W.,  quoted,  36,  84 
Win  out,  331 

Winston  Simplified  Dictionary,  282,  315 
Wire,  338 

Wish,  subjunctive  to  express,  156; 

would,  to  express,  165 
With,  number  of  subject  not  changed 
by,  144 

Without  for  unless,  338 
Wonder  fid,  326 
Woods,  338 

Word  order,  departure  from  normal  for 
emphasis,  35 

82,  371-76;  participial  construc¬ 
tion,  371 ;  beginning  of  sentence,  373 ; 
suspended  ax-clause,  374;  suspended 
preposition,  374;  impersonal  con¬ 
structions,  375;  piling  up  preposi¬ 
tions,  375;  exercises,  375 
Wordiness,  62,  311-13;  exercises,  312 
Words,  inherent  in  thought,  3;  and 
meaning,  4,  5;  pivotal,  35;  unneces¬ 
sary,  50;  variety  in,  58;  specific  vs. 
general,  60;  archaic  and  obsolete, 
290;  order  of  for  emphasis,  371—76; 
transitional,  388 

Words,  exercises,  42,  61-64.  Sec  also 
Diction,  Good  use,  Word  order 
Worst  .kind,  338 
Would  better,  338 
Would  have,  338 
Would  of,  338 
Would  rather,  338 
Writer,  for  I,  338 

Yes,  as  sentence  adverb,  punctuation 
of,  199 

You,  as  indefinite  pronoun,  174 
You  all,  338 
You  was,  338 
Yourself,  330 
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